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Peers Ar Gers 


LaNGuAGE is the external representative of thought. It is not 
only the means of expressing thought, but it is also the necessary 
means or condition of extended thinking. It is, therefore, an immedi- 
ate and ever-pressing factor in education; it is the available form of 
‘another’s thought; it is the means of developing and perfecting our 
own. ‘“‘Thoughts disentangle passing over the lip.” But this disen- 
tanglement implies a corresponding disentanglement of language; it 
implies a sensitive and delicate perception of the scope and applica- 
tion of terms. This sensitiveness and delicacy of perception is condi- 
tioned in the power to resolve secondary expressions into the primary 
forms from which they have sprung. Mastery of a subject implies 
the possession of every elementary notion involved in it; a corre- 
sponding thastery of language must therefore also imply an acyuaint- 
ance with all its devices for expressing elementary notions. Primary 
words are but one class of these devices. There are, indeed, in the 
English language four classes of them, viz.: primary words, prefixes, 
suffixes, and stems. There can be no reliable extension of vocabulary 
without a recognition of the form and value of these several ele- 
ments ; and without them all study of subjects is subjected to a dead 
strain, resulting either in failure and discouragement or in superficial 
knowledge. The definition of a word built up in any manner out of 
a familiar primary word is superfluous, because the word explains 
itself. And if it did not explain itself, the definition would be useless 
as a means of enlarging vocabulary. 

Definition, however, has a very important function in the logical 
treatment of a subject, or in carrying on a line of reasoning. But it 
is not a reliable or effective means of enlarging one’s vocabulary ; 
and without a ready vocabulary all study is impeded. 

The mind proceeds by units of effort; it suffers violence when 
required to treat multiplicity as unity. It is checked and confounded 
instead of being stimulated and directed. So likewise a word built 
up from a familiar stem needs no definition; it explains itself; and 
if the stem be not familiar, then any attempt to use the term must 
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be attended with all the evils mentioned above. Word-structure 
should therefore be made the kasis of elementary education, instead 
of its being reserved as an exercise for educated people only. 

A stem is an object having a very observable form and value ; 
and this form and value may be fixed by a minimum of observation. 
Why, therefore, ignore the stems during the elementary stage of edu- 
cation? They have been ignored in many cases because of the preva- 
lent fallacy that knowledge of the value of a stem implies knowledge 
of what it is from, that ability to analyze English words implies a 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
every other language that has contributed to the formation of the 
English vocabulary. This is a remarkable. fallacy, as the English 
language does not resolve into Greek, Latin, Scandinavian, or any 
thing else than English. The stem and its value are at the basis of 
the English language. English analysis goes down to them, and there 
stops and rests its case. If the English language does not resolve into 
English, then the English language is a myth. If we eliminate from 
it every element found in another language, we hay~ nothing left. 
If ped is Latin, and pod Greek, and hand German, where then is the 
English vocabulary ? 

The history of the English language is in itself an inspiring and 
edifying theme; but this history is not necessarily involved in the 
intelligent use of its elements. Fortunately for tiberal culture this 
history exists; and an open page connects the writings of Shake- 
speare with those of Sophocles and Homer._ Not only do we see that 
Greek is one of the several progenitors of the English Pandora, but 
we are also relieved from any need of inference as to how the Greek 
came to deliver its stems in England. The sequence of events from 
Sophocles to Shakespeare is the theme of written history. But had 
this history been lost amid the catastrophes of the middle ages, the 
English language would still remain with ali its elements and all its 
scope. Who then would ignore the value of the expressive word- 


forming stems on the ground that he did not know their anteced- 
ents? 


In the ancient languages themselves the stems have still their 
antecedents; and philology presents to the mind a line of fascinat- 
ing inferences. Yet who finds it necessary to chase a stem out of 
Greek in order to read Greek? Those stems were once the stems of 
another language, the common ancestor of the Latin and Greek ; and 
at a still earlier period many of them were the roots of the Aryan 
tongue. But while this is unquestionably true as to what they had 
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been, yet in the Greek period they were not Aryan, and they were 
not Greeco-Latin; they were emphatically Greek, and were used as 
such. The mastery of a language is never conditioned in what it has 
been ; it is conditioned solely in a careful recognition of what it is. 
Though in a few instances the history of an obsolete custom may be 
necessary to account for a secondary use of a stem, yet observation 
alone is all that is needed to determine its primary use. 

All pupils can be, and should be, thoroughly grounded in the 
present use of the elements of the English language; and at the 
proper time they should be encouraged to connect those elements 
with their original sources. While it is desirable that all should be 
able to do this, yet in the nature of the case but a very small per- 
‘centage can ever be expected to do so. To the masses of the English- 
speaking world a stem must remain English, and English alone. 

The highest education will give the highest power; but much of 
secondary education has a disciplinary rather than a practical aim. 
There are three aspects of language study, occurring properly in three 
successive stages, and having sharply defined limits, viz.: first, anal- 
ysis, Which ends with stem values, following a language to its foun- 
dation-stones, and stopping there; second, etymology, which considers 
the antecedent history of stems; and third, philology, which considers 
the collateral relationship of stems. The first subject should never be 
omitted at all, and should be taught systematically in the six years 
prior to the high school; the second subject should never be omitted 
from the high school; and the third subject should be a feature of 
every college course. These limits, at least so far as the first two 
are concerned, should be rigidly observed. Not a word of Latin or 
Greek should be heard below the high school; but after that limit is 
passed, it is desirable that every stem be connected with its corre- 
sponding Latin or Greek word. The recognition of stem values in 
English will reduce to a minimum the labor of mastering its ante- 
cedent languages. A larger number of students will be induced on 
that account to take up the study of those languages; and their work 
in that line of study will be more productive and satisfactory. 

In making stem values the basis of word-study there is need of a 
means of general stem reference; and this work is prepared with a 
view to supplying that need. The principal stems of the language 
are here presented in alphabetical sequence, together with the value 
of each. Where a stem is used in a secondary or derived sense, the 
primary value is given first, and after that the line of transition into 
the secondary or derived use. The transition is seldom forced ; it is 
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generally a natural one, dictated by the law of the association of 
ideas. It is therefore easily apprehended; and when apprehended, it 
conveys to the mind the pleasurable impression which a well-sustained 
metaphor never fails to give. The structure of a composite word 
either states its meaning, or, what is even better, it suggests it. ‘From 
analysis, therefore, we get either a direct and conclusive statement, or 
a sufficiently helpful, and often charming, hint. Where a hint serves 
the purpose, it is the better form of instruction ; it stimulates activity, 
instead of calling for passive receptivity. ‘‘A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” 

In connection with each stem is given a list of its principal appli- 
cations, together with such parenthetical remarks as might be helpful 
in connecting the stem value with the present use of the word. 

The stem value is all that will be used by either teacher or pupil 
below the high school; and it is all that either will be responsible for. 
But to meet the needs of high schools, the antecedent history of the 
stem is given immediately after its applications. 

It will be noticed that most of the stems given are of South- 
European origin, and that many Teutonic stems are omitted. The 
Teutonic primitive words, whether containing stems or not, are either 
actual or virtual finalities. They are one of the four classes of fun- 
damental units out of which the English language springs, and prac- 
tical analysis rests its case on reaching them. As they are the 
vernacular, m0 space is necessary to explain either them or their 
derivatives. They are therefore omitted as requiring no treatment. 
Etymology, however, has a very delightful task in tracing the ante- 
cedents of Teutonic primitive words. 

The work is profusely illustrated with quotations from standard 
authors. Several reasons have actuated the embodiment of this feat- 
ure. Theory and practice are ever associated in the best instruction, 
the practice exemplifying, vivifying, and intensifying the theory. 
But a dictionary without diction would seem to be a misnomer. 
There are things so nice and delicate that language can not state 
them; to be known, they must be encountered, experienced. Among 
these are the nice shades of distinction, and the felicitous turns in 
the uses of words by the masters of a language. The study of any 
language should be pursued only with the diction of its masters 
directly before the eye. But were there no reasons other than those 
of a moral and spiritual nature, they alone would justify the liberal 
introduction of passages from literature. The motive actuating much 
of the elementary education of the day is so practical as to have 
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grossly materialistic, if not actually sordid, tendencies. How to get 
rich receives more attention than how to see a sunset or how to 
despise a lie or a mean action. There is a demand for dime novels 
because of the intensely practical nature of our universal education. 
The moral, the zesthetic, the spiritual needs and conditions seem to 
have been only too completely overlooked. There is but one extin- 
guisher for the destructive novel; and that is culture. Who can 
endure the screamer or the bawler after listening to the prima-donna 
and the divine tenor? Who can endure a daub after beholding a 
Raphael, a Rubens, or a Titian? Who can endure a villain or a 
ranter after listening to and associating with a man? Vile read- 
-ing and vile companionship can not be argued away; but they both 
can be made loathsome by the creation of a taste for better things. 
A little range of quotations from best sources may contain a gallery 
of pictures of immortal beauty, which a thousand Raphaels could not 
transfer to canvas; it may contain mental music compared with 
which all audible music is but as sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal; it may contain a sublimity of philosophy beyond what schools 
have ever taught; it may contain a piety of a most saintly cast; it 
may bring into sensible contact the various types of the best possi- 
bilities of humanity. It gives the contact of culture, the most power- 
ful educational force. We can not educate men and women by cate- 
gorical statements; that great work must be accomplished mainly by 
wholesome and stimulating influences. Literature voices a wider 
range of the good, the true, the. beautiful than any other art; and of 
all arts it is the most conveniently available. It would be well if not 
only the dictionary, but the arithmetic, the geography, the grammar, 
indeed, every branch of study, could be saturated with song. 
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In the word list the stem is indicated by dark italic type. It is 
intended that the word list will be consulted simply for the stem. 
The treatment of the word will be found under its stem in the 
‘alphabetical stem list. 

Where the stem has been mutilated or corrupted, or has under- 
gone any regular change, the regular stem form is given in a paren- 
thesis beside the word. 

The immediate purpose of this work is to unfold the stem value 
or central meaning. A full analysis may be obtained by reference 
to the lists of prefixes, stems, and suffixes for the modifying elements 


in a word. 
ABBREVIATIONS, 
eens ee.) Luabin: Dis | a Wutch: 
Commas) «| Gree Ger), *.. “fF “German: 
ieee fe. Erench A.S.. . . Anglo-Saxon. 
ieee. . +. Lialian. cei ae eeeecolandicg= 
Spi. . - Spanish. AT eee A LADIC: 
ieOorteaen. 4 lL ortuguese: Pers... . Persian. 


* Tceland as a region contributed nothing to the formation of the English 
language. Scandinavia, from whence the Icelanders came, did, however, con- 
tribute largely by the inroads, conquests, and settlements of the Danes or 
Northmen, and also to a slight extent through the Normans, who were of Scan- 
dinavian origin. The migration of the Icelanders to such a distant region cut 
‘them off from the language development of the mother country, and their speech, 
therefore, remained almost stationary. As this migration occurred soon after 
the Danish conquests, we are enabled to cite Icelandic words as the antecedents 
of the Scandinavian element in English. 

A similar arrest of language development occurred in the case of the French 
settlements in Canada. The French settlements, however, were not so completely 
isolated as were the Icelanders, nor did they occur at so early a period. Other- 
wise we should have to-day almost a living example of the French of the Norman 
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Hind. . . Hindoostanee. M. H. Ger. Middle High German. 
Ons. . Olde hrench:s ~-/ M. BE. . . Middle. English. 
Low L. . Low Latin.t Skt... . Sanskrit. 


O. H. Ger. Old High German. 


MARKS OF PRONUNCIATTIORG 


a, asin fate. i, as im pine. a, “asim hurl. 

&, asin fat. i, asm pin. u, asim rude. 

4, asm far. | i, asim Sir. u, as im push. 

a, asin fall. 0, as in note. 00, as i boor. 

a, asin fast. 6, as in not. . 00, as in book. 

a, asin what. 6, asim son— Ge as) Us: 

é, as in méte. 6, as in form. chy ase en 

é, asin mét. Q, asin dg. €, (OS ak 

6, asin hér. o, as in wolf. eh, as k 

é, as in thére. a, as im mite. e.g) J 

e, asin veil. u, asim wip. 8, as Z. 
ACCENT, S 


The accent is indicated by marking the sound of the vowel of the 
accented syllable only. The other sounds are more or less obscure; 
and the pronunciation will be substantially correct if the accented 
vowel receives its proper sound and stress. 


* The French language came to England with the Normans in a.p. 1066. It 
was not the French of to-day. The latter embodies the vast development and 
the modifications of eight hundred years. It is, therefore, mainly with an Old 
French that our English language connects. 

+ The Low Latin is the Latin of the later times, after it had received large 
admixtures from the Teutonic languages of the north of Europe. It assimilated 
its Teutonic elements more or less and subjected them to Latin inflections, It 
was succeeded by the Romance languages of modern times. 
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ALPHABETICAL WORD LIST. 


abate 
abbot 
abbréviate 
abdicate 
‘abdomen 
abduct 
aberration 
abeyance 
abhor 
BSbject 
abjure 
ablative 
ablation 
abnegdafion 
abnormal 
abominate 
abolish 
aboriginal 
abortginés 
abound (und) 
abrade 
abrasion 
abridge (brev) 
abrogate 
abrupt 
abscind 
abscond 
absent 
absolute 
absolve 
absorb 
absorption 
abstain (ten) 
absfémious 


abstract 
abstract 
abstruse 
absurd 
abundant 
abase 

abyss 
acaléphoid 
acanthaceous 
acanthus 
acaulous 
accelerate 
accent (cant) 
accept (capt) 
access 

access 
accident (cad) 
acctpitres 
acclaim: (clam) 
acclivity 
accommodate 
accomplice 
accord 

accost 
accoutrement 
acerétion 


" acerue (cresc) 


accumulate 
accurate 
accuse (caus) 
acerval 
acephatous 
acerbity 
acétic 


aeheéene 
achiéve § gues 
| chef 

achromatic 

acinaciform 

actcular 

acid 

aciform 

acme 

acoustic (a cow’ 
stik) 

acoustics 


adequate 
adhere 
adhesion 
adhesive 
adieu 
adipose 
adjacent 
adjective 
adjourn (diurn) 
adjudicate 
adjunet 
adjure 


acquaint (cogiit) adjust 


acquiésce 
acquire (quer) 
acquit (quiet) 
acrid 
acrimony 
acritude 
acrobat 
acrogen 
acropolis 
acrostic 
acitleate 
acumen 
acute 
adage 
adamant 
adapt 
addicted 
addréss 
adduce 
didenose 
adépt 


adjutant 
administer 
admire 
admission 
admit . 
admonish 
admonition 
adoléscent 
adopt 
adore 
adorn 
adroit (direct) 
adadation 
adult 
adilterate 
adumbration 
advance (avane) 
advantage 
(avant) 
Advent 
advénture 
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adverse 
advert 
advertise 
advise 
advocate 
adytum 
aerate 
aérial 
daderiform 
derolite 
aeronaut 
cesthétic 

af fable 

af fair (fac) 
af fect (fact) 
af fiance (fid) 
af fidavit 
affiliate 
aff inity 

af firm 

af fix 

af fldtus 

af flict 
affluent 
affront 
agent 
agglomerate 
agglitinate 
aggrandize 
aggravate 
aggregate 
aggress 
aggriéve (grav) 
agile 
agitate 
agnate 
agnomen 
agony 
agrarian 
agrée (grat) 
dgricultere 


ADVERSE—ANTAGONIST. 


aisle (al) 
alacrity 
alb 

albino 
dlbum 
albumen 
alburnum 
alchemy 
qaderman 
alert 

dlias 

alibi 
alien 
aliment 
alimony 
aliquot 
allége 
dllegory 
alléviate 
dlley 
allegation 
alliteration 
allipathy 
alloy (leg) 
alliide 
allaision 
alltivial 
ally 
almoner 
aloft 

a phabet 
altar 
alter 
dltercation 
alternate 
alternate 
dltitude 
alveolate 
amanuénsis 
amateur 
amative 


amatory 
ambdssador 
ambidéxter 
ambidéxtrous 
ambéent 
ambiguous (ag) 
ambition 
amble (ambul) 
ambrosia 


ambrotype (am- 


brot) 
ambulance 
amétliorate 
ameénable 
aménd 
aménity 
amerce 
amiable (amic) 
amicable 
amity (amic) 
ammunition 
sunnesty 
amorous 
amorphous 
amphibious 
amphibrach 
amphithéater 
amphora 
ample 
amplify 
anvplitude 
amputate 
amygdaloid 
amylaceous 
anachronism 
anemia (haim) 
ancesthétic 
anagram 
analémma 
antlogy 
andlysis 


analytic 
analyze 
anapest 
anarchy 
andithema 
anatomy 
ancestor 
anchorite 
ancient 
anecdote 
anémone 
aneroid 
anewrism 
angel 
angina 
angiosperm 
anguish 
anhelation 
anhydrous 
animadvért 
dnimal 
animdicule 
animate 
animosity 
animus 
dninails 
annex 
annihilate 
annivérsary 
announce 
(nwnci) 
annual 
annual 
annular 
annunciation 
finodyne 
anoint (unct) 
anomaly 
anénymous 
dnserine 
antégonist 


antecedent 
antediluvian 
antemeridian 
anténnz 
antepentilt 
anterior 
anthology 
anthracite 
anthropogra- 
phy 
anthropology 
anthropophagi 
anticipate (cap) 
antidote 
antipathy 
antiphon 
antipode 
antipodés. 
antiquary 
antique 
antiquity 
antiséptic 
antithesis 
antitype 
adnaxious (ang) 
aorta 
apathy 
apeérient 
aperture 
apex 
apheeresis (hair) 
aphélion 
aphorism 
aphthong 
apiary 
Apécalypse 
Apocrypha 
Apogee 
apology 
apoplexy 
apoéstate 


ANTECEDENT—ASTHENIC. 


apéstle (stol) 
apostrophe 
apothecary 


apothegm 
apothéosis 
appqu 

appanage 


apparatus 


apparent 


apparition 
appeal (pell) 
appear (appar) 
appéase (pac) 
appellation 


appénd 
appetite 
applaud 
apply 
apposite 


appraise (prect) 
appréciate 
apprehénd 
appréntice (pre- 


hend) 
apprize 


approbation 
appropriate 


approve 


approximate 
appurtenance 


apse 
apsidés 
apterous 
aptitude 
aquafortis 
aquarium 
aquatic 
aqueduct 
aqueous 
daquiline 
arable 


arbiter 
arborator 
arboreous 
arboréscence 
arboret 
arborétum 
arboriculture 
are 
arcade 
arcanum 
arch 
arehcdology (ar- 
chan) 
arehdaic 
adrehaism 
dircher 
drehetype 
drehitect 
drchitrave 
arehives 
arctic 
ardent 
ardor 
arduous 
area 
arefaction 
arena 
arenaceous 
drgent 
argillaceous 
argue 
arid 
aristé6cracy 
arithmetic 
armada 
armadillo 
drmament 
armipotent 
armistice 
arema 
arrést 


arrive 
arrogant 
arrogate 
arson 
article 
artifice 
artillery 
Aryan 
asbéstos 
ascénd 
ascétic 
ascetitious 
ascribe 
asinine 
aspect 
aspérity 
aspérse 
asphyaia (sphuz) 
aspire 
aspirate 
assa@il (sal) 
assq@ul€ (salt) 
assémoble 
assént 
assert 
ASSESS 
assets (satis) 
asséverate 
assiduous 
asstmilate 
asstst 
assize (sess) 
associate 
assuage (sua) 
assume 
assumption 
assure 
aster 
asterisk 
asteroid 
asthénic 
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asthma 
astral 
astriction 
astringent 
astrology 
astronomy 
astute 
asylum 
ataaic 
atheist 
athlete 
atmosphere 
atom 
atrocious 
atrocity 
atrophy 
attach 
attack (tach) 
attain (ten) 
attémpt ; 
atténd 
atténtion 
atténuate 
attést 
attire 
attitude (apt) 
attorney (atorn) 
attract 
attribute 
attribute 

_ attrition 
auburn (alb) 
auction 
audacious 
audible 
audience 
audit 
augmént 
augment 
august 
auréola * 


ASTHMA—BILL. 


auric 
auricle 
auricular 
auriculate 
auriferous 
auriform 
aurist 
auscultation 
auspice (spec) 
auspicious (spec) 
austére 
authéntic 
author (auct) 
autdcracy 
autograph 
automdtic 
autédmaton 
autonomy 
autopsy 
autumn (auct) 
auxiliary 
avail (val) 
dvalanche 
avarice 
avenaceous 
avénge 
avenue 

avér 
dwerage 
averse 

avért 

aviary 
avidity 
avocation 
avoid 

adaxial 
axillary 
axiom 

dais 

azoic 

azote 


. 


baccivorous 
bddinage (azh) 
bail 
bailiff 
bdiliwick . — 
bildance (bi) 
ballad 
ballast 
ballet 
balicon 
ballot 
bandit 
bankrupt 
banyan 
baptize 
barb 
barbarous 
barber \ 
barometer 
barricade 
barytone 
basilica 
basilisk 
bass 
bass-relief (ba- 
relief) 
bastile 
bastinado (bas- 
ton) 
bdstion 
bathos 
bathymétrical 
baton 
batrdehian 
battalion 
batter 
battery 
battle 
battlement 
bedtitude 
beau (bo) 


beauty 
béldam 
beléaguer 
belémnite 
belladénna 
belle 
béllicose 
belligerent 
Bénedict 
benediction 
benefdéction 
benefactor 
bénefice ( fac) 
benéficent (fac) 
bénefit (fact) 
benévolent 
benign 
bénison (bene- 
diction) 
béstial 
béverage 
bias 
bib 
bibaceous 
bibber 
biblidgraphy 
biblidlogy 
bibliomania 
bibliopole 
bibulous 
bicéphatous 
bicornous 
bidéntal 
biéninial 
bifoliate 
bifurcated 
biganiy 
bildteral 
bile 
bilingual 
bil 


billet 
billiards 
bisnanous 
binary 
bindceular 
bindmeial 
biography 
bidlogy 
bipartite 
biped 
bipénnate 
bisewét (coct) 
biséct 

bishop (scop) 
bisséxtile 
bivalve 
blanch 
blanc-mange 
bland 
blank (blanc) 


blanket (blanc) 


blaspheme 


blazon (blazon) 


board (bord) 
bombard 
bombast 
boéna fide 
bonbon 
bonny 
bonus 
border 
borough 
botany 
bownty (bon) 
bevine 
brace 
bracelet 
braehial 
brdaehiate 


brachycéphalic 
brachygraphy 


BILLET—CARPENTER. 


brackish 
branchial 
brdsier 
breve 
brevet 
bréviary 
breviér 
brévity 
brief (brev) 
brigade 
brigand 
brigantine 
brilfiant 
brochure (bro- 
shoor’) 
brénehial 
bronehitis 
braumal 
brute 
buceal 
bucolic 
biiftalo 
bugle 
bulrush 
bulwark 
burlésque 
bursar 
butter 
butyraceous 
byssoid 


cable (cap) 
cachinnation 
caddaverous 
cadence 
coesura 
calamiferous 
calamity 
cdlamus 
calcareous 
cdlcimine 


a 
cdlcine 
calcium 
calculate 
calculous 
catleulus 
cdteuli 
caldron 
cdlefy 
calendar 
calender 
cdlends 
calisthénics 
calligraphy 
callous 
cdlm 
calomel 
caloric 
calorific 
calumny 
cdla 
calyx 
camélopard 
camelopard 
camera 
camerated 
camp 
campaign 
campdnula 
campéstral 
cdneriform 
candelabrum 
candid 
candidate 
candle 
candor 
cane 
canister 
cannon 
cadvion 
canon 
cant 


cantata 
cantata 
canticle 
capable 
capacious 
caparison 
cape 
caper 
capillary 
capital 
capitation 
capttular 
capttulate 
capnomancy _ 
caprice 
capricorn 
caprid 
capsule 
captain (capit) 
captious 
captivate 
captive 
captor 
capture 
caracole 
carbon 
carbuncle 
cdrdiac 
cdrdinal 
caréen (carin) 
Caress 
caricature 
carinated 
carnage 
cdrnal 
carnation. 
carnélian 
carnival 
carnivorous 
carotid 
cdrpenter 
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carpet 
carpology 
carrion (carn) 
cartél 

cdrtel 
cartilage 
cartigraphy 
cartoon 
cartguch 
cdrtridge 
cascade 
caseine 
caseous 
cashier 

caste 
cdstellated 
castigate 
castle (castell) 
casual 
cataclysm 


catacomb (cymb) 


catalepsy 
catalogue 
cataplasm 
cataract 
catarrh 
catastrophe 
catechise 
category 
cdtenate 
caterpillar 
cathdrtic 
cathédral 
catholic 
cathélicon 
catéptrics 
caudal 
cauliflower 
cause 


causeway (calx) 


caustic 


CoAU Ry IP ED) ——C Et Ye Pine 


cquterize 

caution 

cavalcade (cav- 
all) 


cavalier (cavall) 


cdvalry (cavall) 
cave 

cavern 

cavil 

cavity 

céde 

céiling (cel) 
célebrate 
celérity 
celéstial 
celibacy 
célibacy 
cémetery 
cénobite (coino) 


cénotaph (ceno) 


censer 
censor 
censure 
cent 
céntenary 
centenarian 
centénnial 
centésimal 
céntigrade 
céntipede 
centrifugal 
centripetal 
céntuple 
centiarion 
céntury 
céphalic 
ceraceous 
ceramic 
cérate 

cere 

céreal 


cérebral 
cérebrum 
cérement 
ceremonial 
ceriferous 
certain 
certify 
certitude 
cermlean 
ceruse 
cervical 
cervine 
céssation 
céssion 
cetaceous 
chafe (chauf) 
chagrin 
challenge 
chaméleon 
chamomile 
champagne 
(sham) 


chandeliér (can- 


del) 


chdndler (can- 


del) 
chant (cant) 
¢hdaos 
ehdracter 
chartatan (sh) 
charm (carm) 
charnel (carn) 
chart 
charter 
ehasm 
chaste (cast) 
chasten (cast) 
chastise (cast) 
chemistry 
cherish 
chevalier (sh) 


chief 
chieftain 
chicanery (sh) 
chiliometer 
chime (cymb) 
chiméra (chim- 
wr) 
chimney (ca- 
min) 
chirégraphy 
chirodlogy 
chiromancy 
chirdpodist 
chisel (ccs) 
chivalry (cheval) 
chloral 
chlorine 
chloroform 
chlorophyt 
choir (chor) 
¢eholer 
eholera 
ehondrodlogy 
ehoral 
chord 
ehrism 
Christ 
chromatic 
chrome 
chromium 
chromo 
chronic 
chronicle 
chronology 
chronometer 
chrysalis 
chrysanthemum 
chryselephan- 
tine 
chrysoprase 
ehile 


ehyme 
cicatrice 
cicatriaz 
ciliary 
cincture 
cimerary 
cineritious 
citnquefoil 
circumd@mbulate 
circumference 
circumflea 
circumslwence 
circumfuse 
circum/décent 
circumlocétion 
circumscribe 
circumspect 
circumstance 
circumvallation 
circumvént 
circumvdélve 
circus 
cirriferous 
cirrigerous 
cirrous 
cistern 
citadel 

cite 

cwil 

claim (clam) 
clammy 
clamor 
clandéstine 
claret 

clarify 
clarion 

class 

classic 

clause 
clawiary 
clavichord 
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CHYME—COMPLEX. 
% 


clavicle 
clavier 
clef (claw) 
clématis 
clément 
clerk 
clergy 
client 
climate 
climax 
clinic 
clinical 
cloister 
clypeate 
clyster 
coadjutor 
codgulate 
codguwlaum 
codalésce 
coalition 
céast (cost) 
cocciferous 
Coccyx 
code 
codicil 
coerce 
cogent 
cégitate 
cognate 
cognition 
cognizance 
(cognosc) 
cognomen 
cohabit 
cohére 
cohérent 
cohésion 
coign (cune) 
coin (cune) 
coincide 
coleopteral 


colewort (caul) 
collapse 
collar 
collate 
colldteral 
colleague (leg) 
colléct 
collect 
céllege 
collet 
collide 
coldésion 
collodion 
colloid 
colléquial 
colloquy 
collude 
collusion 
colonel (kurnel) 
colony 
co\porteur (coll) 
columobary 
célumbine 
column 
coma, 
comatose 
combat 
combatant 
combine 
combéstion 
comedy 
comet 
comfié (fact) 
comfort 
comic 
comity 
comma 
command 
commémorate 
comménce 
(inata) 


LIBRARY 


commend 
(mand) 
comménsurate 
comment 
commerce 
commination 
comminute 
commiserate 
commissary 
commit 
convmodious 
commodity 
common (mun) 
commune 
community 
commute 
compact 
compact 
company 
comparable 
compare 
compass 
compdssion 
compatible 
compéer (par) 
compél 
compend 
compéndium 
compéndious 
compensate 
compénsate 
compéte 
competent 
competition 
comple 
complacent 
complain 
complaisant 
complement 
complete 
complex 
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complicate 
complicity 
compliment (ple) 
comply (compli) 
component 
comport 
compose 
composite 
compost (posit) 
compound (pon) 
comprehénd 
comprehénsive 
comprise 
compromise 
compitlsion 
comptinction 
compute 
comrade (camer) 
concatenation 
concave 
concéal (cel) 
concéde 

concéit (capt) 
concéive (cap) 
concéption (capt) 
concern 
concert (sert) 
concert (sert) 
concéssion 
conehology 
conciliate 
concise (caes) 
conclave 
conclitde (claud) 
conclusion 
concéct 
concémitant 
concord 
concourse (cwrs) 
conerete 
concur » 


COMPLICATE—CONTRAST. 


conctission 
(quass) 
condémin 
condénse 
condescénd 
condign 
condition (dat) 
condole 
condone 
condiice 
condiict 
condwit (duct) 
cone 
confabilation 
conféct (fact) 
conféction (fact) 
conféderate 
confer 
conféss 
confide 
confine 
confirm 
confiscate 
confiscate 
conflagration 
conflict 
coénjflaence 
cénjlwa 
confound (fund) 
confraternity 
confront 
confuse 
confiute 
congéal (gel) 
congenial 
congénital 
congéries 
congéstion 
congl6merate 
congliutinate 
congrdtulate 


congregate 


~ congress 


congruous 
conirdéstral 
conjécture 
conjugal 
conjugate 
conjunction 
conjuncture 
conjure 
conjure 
connate 
conndte 
connécé 
connive 
connote 
conniabial 
conquer 
conguest 
consanguinity 
conscéence 
conscious 
conscript 
consecrate (sacr) 
consécutive 
consént 
consequent 
consérve 
consider 
consign 
consist 
consdéle 
consélidate 
consonant 
consort 
consptcuous 
(spec) 
conspire 
constant 
constellation 
consternation 


constipate 
constitute 
constrain 
(string) 
constrict 
constrict 
construe 


- constilt 


consume 
consummate 
constimmate 
constimption 
contact 
contd@gion (tang) 
contain (ten) 
contaminate 
contémn 
contémplate 
contempora- 
neous 
contémporary 
contém pt 


_ conténd 


contént 
contérminous 
contest 

context 
contiguous (tang) 
continent (ten) 
contingent (tang) . 
continue (ten) 
contort 
contortion 
contour (towrn) 
contraband 
contract 
contract 
contradict 
contralto 
contrary 
contrast 


contrast 
contravene 
contribute 
contrition 
contrive (trov) 
controversy 
controvert 
contumacy 
contumely 
contésion 
convalésce 
convéction 
convene 
convent 
convéntion 
converge 
conversant 
converse 
converse 
convert 
convex 
convey (vz) 
convict 
convince 
convivial 
convolute 
convélve 
convoélvulus 
convoy (vi) 
convitlse 
coéperate 
coérdinate 
copious 
copula 
copy (copi) 
corbeil 
corbel 
cordate 
cordial 
corduroy ~ 
coriaceous 


CONTRAST—CULPABLE. 
* 


coritum 


cornea 


cérneous 
cérnel 

corner 

cornet 
cérnice (coron) 
cornicle 
corniform 
cornucopia 
cérnuted 
corolla (coron) 


corollary (coron) 


corona 
coronal 
coronation 
coroner 
coronet 
coroniform 
coronule 
corporal 
corporate 
corporation 
corporeal 
corps (k6ér) 
corpse 
cérpulent 
cérpuscle 
corréct 
corridor 
corrigible 
corréborate 
corréde 
corrésion 
corrugate 
corrtipt 
corsair 
corse 
cérselet 
corset 
cortical 


cortege 
(kor’tazh) 
coruscate 
cortiscate 
corvétte (corb) 
corvine 
cosmetic 
cosmic 
césmical 
cosmoégony 
cosmography 
cosmopolitan 
cosmorama, 
cosmordma 
costal 
coéstate 
cotempora- 
neous 
cotém porary 
cotylédon 
cotyloid 
count (comit) 
counténance 


counterfeit (fact) 


country (contr) 
couple (copul) 
couplet (copul) 
courage (cor) 
courier (curr) 
course (curs) 
covenant 
cranium 
cranny 

crasis 
crdssitude 
crate 

crater 

crayon (cra) 
create 
créature 
crédence 


credéntials 
crédible 
crédit 
crédulous 
créed 
cremation 
crénate 
erenélate 
creosote 
crepitation 
créscent 
cretaceous 
crevasse 
crévice 
criminal 
criminate 
crinite 
crinoline 
crisp 
eritérion 
critic 
crucial 
crucify 
crucifixion 
crude 
cruise (cruc) 
crural 
crusade (cruc) 
crustacea, 
erypt 
cryptogam 
erystal 
cubation 
cube 

cubit 
cucullate 
cuctitlate 
CUiPASS (Cori) 
culm 
cilminate 
cttlpable 
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cttlprit - 
cultivate 
citlture 
cttlvert (col) 
cumulate 
cuneal 
ctineate 
cunéiform 
cupidity 
cupriferous 
cupola 
cupreous 
curate 
curator 
cure 
curious 
ettrrent 
curriculum 
ctirsory 
curt 

curtail 
curvirdéstral 
cttspidate 
custody 
cutaneous 
cuticle 
cutlet (cost) 
cycle 
cyclone 
cyclopédia 
cyclopedia 
eyclops 
cymbal 

cy mbiform 
cynic 
cynosure 
cyst 


ddctyl 
dame 
damn~ 


CULPRIT—DEMONSTRATE. 


damsel 
ddta. 
date 
dative 
datum. 
daunt (domit) 
deat 
debate 
debénture 
debilitate 
debility 
debit 
debouch (da- 
boosh’) 
debris (da bré) 
décade 
decadence 
decahéedron 
décalogue 
decamp 
decant 
decanter 
decapitate 
décapod 
décastich 
décastyle 
decay (cad) 
decéase (cess) 
decéié (capt) 
decéive (cap) 
decémvir 
decénnial (ann) 
décent 
decéption (capt) 
decide (ceed) 
deciduous (cad) 
décimal 
décimate 
dec%sion (ces) 
decisive (ccs) 
declaim (clam) 


declare 
declénsion 
decline 
declivity . 
decéct 
decdllate 
décorate 
decorous 
décorous 
decorum 
decréase (cresc) 
decrépit 
decréscent 
decrétal 
dectimbent 
dectssate 
dédicate 
dedice 
dediict 
defa ce 
defdlcate 
defame 
default 
deféat ( fact) 
défecate 
deféct ( fact) 
defénd 
defénse 
defer 
déference 
deficient (fac) 
déficit ( fac) 
defile 
define 
définite 
deflagration 
defléct 
defléacion 
deflorate 
defliiacion 
defoliation 


deform 
defiinct 
degénerate 
deglutition 
degrade 
dehiscent 
déify 

deign (dign) 
déism 

déist 

deéity 
dejécted 
déleble 
deléctable 
délegate 
deléte 
deletérious 
deliberate 
délicate 
delicious 
delight (delect) 
delineate 
delinquent 
delirious 
deliver (liber) 
deltide 
déluge (diluri) 
deliision 
démagogue 
demand 
demarcation 
deméan 
deméan 
deméanor 
deménted 
deméntia 
demise 
democracy 
demdtish 
demoénetize 
demdonstrate 


demdotic 
demur 
demtre (mor) 
déndriform 
dendrémeter 
dendroélogy 
denominate 
denote 
denounce 
(nunct) 
dénse 
déntal 
dénticle 
déntiform 
déntifrice 
déntist 
dentition 
denude 
deny (neg) 
depart 
depdrtment 
depdrture 
depénd 
depict 
dépilate 
depléte 
deplore 
deploy (pit) 
deponent 
depdputlate 
deport 
depose 
deposit 
deprave 
déprecate 
depréciate 
(preti) 
dépredate 
(pred) 
depréss 
deprive 


DEMOTIC—DILUEN®. 


deptte 
dérelict 
deride 
derision 
derive 
dermal 
dermatology 
dermoid 
dérogate 
derédgatory 
déscant 
descénd (scand) 
describe 
description 
desery (scrib) 
désecrate (sacr) 
desert 
déshabille (desa- 
bil) 
désiccate 
destderate 
desideratum 
design 
désignate 
desire (desider) 
desist 
désolate 
despdtch (pesch) 
désperate 
déspicable (spec) 
despise (spic, 
Spec) 
despoil (spolt) 
despond 
déspot 
dessert 
déstine 
déstitute 
destroy (stru) 
destriiction 
désuetude 


désultory (salt) 
detach 

detail 

detéct 
deténtion 
deter (terr) 
detérgent 
detériorate 
detérmine 
detérsion 
detést 
détonate 
detour (tourn) 
detract 
détriment (érit) 
detritus 
detrition 
detride 
detriinecate 
deuterdgamy 
Deutersnomy 
dévastate 
devastate 
devélop (volup) 
déviate 
device (divis) 
dévious 
devise (divis) 
devoid 
devolve 
devote 
devour (vor) 
devout (vot) 
déater 
dextérity 
déxtral 
dextrorsal 
diabolic 
diabolical 
didbolism 
diacritical 
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diadem 
diceresis (hair) 
diagnosis 
diagonal 
diagram 
daral 

dialect 
dialogue 
diameter 
diapason 
diaphanous 
diaphragm 
diarrhéa 
diary 
diaténic 
diatribe 
dicéphalous 
dictate 
dicfion 
dictionary 


_ dictum 


diddctic (didase) 
dif fer 
difficulty (fac) 
dif fident 

dif ftise 

digest 

digit 

diglyph 
dignity 
dignitary 
dignity 
digraph 
digréss 
dilacerate 
dilapidate 
dilate 

dilatory 
dilémma 
diligent (leg) 
dilwent 
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dilute disintegrate - 
dilivial disjunctive 
dime (decim) dislocate 
diménsion dismal (decim) 
dimeter dismiss 
diminish disparage 
diminution disparity 
dimitssory dispdtch (see 
dimity despatch) 
dimérphism dispél 
diocese dispense 
didptrics dispénsary 
diorama disperse (spars) 
diordma display (pli) 
diphtheria disport 
diphthong dispose 
diploma disposition 
dipteral dispute 

dire disquwisition 
diréct disréputable - 
disaster disrtipt 
disbarse disséct 

dise dissémble 
discérn disséminate 
disciple dissénsion 
discémfit (confit) dissént 
discomméde dissertation 
disconcért dissident (sed) 
discord dissimulation 
discourse (curs) dissipate (sup) 
diseréet (cret) dissolute 
diserépant dissolution 
discrétion dissélve 
discriminate dissonant 
disctirsive dissuade 
disettss (quass)  dissudsion 
disdain (dign)  distdin (ting) 
disgorge distant 
disgrace (grati) distémper 
disgust disténd 


DILUTE—DURABLE. 


dishévet(chevel) disténsion 


distich 
disttl (still) 
distinct 
distinguish 
dist ort 


distrain (string) 


distréss 
distribute 
district 
disturb 
ditto (dict) 
Witty (dict) 
détrnal 
divariecate 
diverge 
divers 
diverse 
divérsion 
divert 
divést 
divide 
dividend 
divine 
divisible 
division 
divisor 
divorce (vers) 
diviilge 
docile 
doctor 
doctrine 
décument 
dodécagon 
dodecahédron 
dogma 
dogmdtic 
dogmédtical 
dogmatize 
dolorous 


domain (domin) 


dome 


doméstic 
domicile 
dominant 
dominate 
dominéer 
dominical 
dominion 
donate 
donor 
dormant 
dormer 
dormitory 
dorsal 
ddse 

doubt (dubit) 
doxbdlogy 
drdma 
drama 
drape 
adraper 
drapery 
drastic 
adréss 
dromedary 
drupe 
adryad (dru) 
dual 
dubious 
ditct 


dictile 


ditiel 

duét 

dike (duc) 
diticet 
diitcimer 
duodécimal 
duodécimo 
ducodénum 
duplicate 
duplicity 
dirable 


duramen 
durance 
duration 
duréss 
dynamic 
dynamics 
dynamite 
dynasty 
dysentery 
dyspépsia (pept) 


ebriety 
ebéiliient 
ebullition 
eccéntric 
ecclesiastic 
echo 
ecléctic 
eclipse (leip) 
éclogue (leg) 
econonry 
ecstasy 
ecuménic 
ecuménical 
edacious 
édible 
édict 
édifice 
édity 
édile 
édit (dat) 
edition (dat) 
éducate 
_educe 
eduction 
ef face 
ef féct (fact) 
ef fEminate 
ef fervésce 
ef féte 
efficacious (fac) 


DURAMEN—ENTOMOLOGY. 


ef ficient (fac) 
éffigy 

ef floréscence 
éf Ziwence 

ef fluvium 
éf flux 

ét fort 

ef frontery 
ef fiilgent 
ef fiise 

ef fusive 

ef fusion 
égoism 
égoist 
égotist 
egrégious 
egress 
ejaculate 
ejéct 
elaborate 
elapse 
eldstic 
eldte 

eléct 
electricity 
eleemosynary 
élegant 
elegy 
élement 
élevate 
elicit (lac) 
elide 
elision 
éligible (leg) 
eliminate 
elision (Jes) 
elixir (iksir) 
ellipse (leip) 
elocution 
elope 
éloquent 


eliicidate 
elude — 
eliisive 
elaisory 
emdaciate 
emancipate 
emadascutlate 
embéllish 


- émblem (ball) 


embrace 
embrasure 
embrocation 
émbryo 
eménd 
emérge 
emetic 
emigrate 
éminent 
émissary 
emission 
emt 
emolliate 
emollient 
emolument 
emotion 
empdale 
éEnmvperor (im- 
perat) 
émphasis 
Empire (impert) 
empiric (per) 
employ (pli) 
emporium 
empyreal 
empyréan 
émulate (emul) 
emidsion 
endmor 
encaustic (cat) 
encéphatlic 
enchant 
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enchdse (chass) 
enclitic (clin) 
encomium 
encounter 
(contra) 
encroach (croc) 
encyclical 
encyclopaedia 
endémic 
éndogen 
endow (dou) 
endie (endo) 
endure 
énemy (mimic) 
énergy 
enérvate 
en filade 
enfrdnchise 
engage 
engénder 
(gener) 
éngine (ingen) 
engross 
enhance (ante) 
enigma, 
endrmous 
ensconce 
(schantz) 
énsiform 
énsign 
enswe 
entablature 
entail (taill) 
énteric 
énterprise 
entertain (ten) 
enthusiasm 
(theos) 
éntity 
éntomoid 
entomology 
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éntrails 
entréat (trait) 
enumerate 
entinciate 
énvelop (volup) 
envélope (volup) 
environ 
énvoy (vi) 
épact 
épautlet 
ephémeral 
Epic 
éplicarp 
épicyecle 
epidémic 
epidérmis 
epigastric 
epiglottis 
épigram 
(gramm) 
épilepsy 
épilogue 
epiphany 
episcopal 
épisode (eisod) 
épisperm 
epistle (stell) 
épitaph 
épithet 
epitome (temn) 
epizootic 
époch 
épode 
équable (equ) 
equal 
equanimity 
equation 
equator 
equéstrian 
equildteral 
equilibriam 


ENTRAILS—EXOTBRIC. 


équine ae 


equindéctial 
equindx 
équipoise 
equipdllent 
equipdnderant 
Equity 
equivalent 
equivocal 
erddicate 
erase 
eréct 
erdde 
erosion 
erotic 

érr 

érrant 
erubéscent 
ertiictate 
érudite 
erttption 
erysipelas (pell) 
escalade 
escort 
ésculent 
eséphagus 
esotéric 
espécial 
éspionage 
esplanade 
espouse 
&éssence 
establish 
estate 
esthétic 
éstimable 
éstival 
éstuary 
etérnal 
éthic 
éthical 


éthics 
éthnic 
ethnography 
ethnology 
etymology 
etymon 
eueharist 
(chariz) 
eulogy 
euphemism 
euphony 
eureka 
evdcuate 
evade 
evanéscent 
evangelist 
evasive 
evént 
evict 
évident 
evince 
eviscerate 
evoke (voc) 
evoliition 
evdlwe 
exacerbate 
exdict 
exact 
exdiggerate 
exalt 
examine 
examyple 
(exempl) 
exdsperate 
éxcawvate 
excéed (ced) 
excél (excell\ 
excélsior 
except (capt) 
excérpt (carpt) 
excéss 


excision (c@s) | 
excite 
exclaim (clam) 
excliide 
excliisive 
excommunicate 
excoriate 
éxcrement (eret) 
excréscence 
excréte 
excriiciate 
excttlpate 
excursion 
excuse (caus) 
éxecrate (sacr) 
éxecute (secut) 
exegesis (egeis) 
exémplar 
exémplary 
exémoplify 
exé€mpt 
Sxequies (sequ) 
exercise (arc) 
exért (sert) 
exhale 
exhaust 
exhibit 
exhilarate 
exhort 
exhtime 
éxigent (ag) 
éxile 

exist 

6xit 

éxodus 

éxogen 
exdnerate 
ex6rbitant 
exorcise (o7rciz) 
exOrdium 


exoteric 


exotic 
expand 
expanse 
expdtiate (spati) 
expatriate 
expect (spect) 
expéctorate 
expédient 
éxpedite 
expedition 
expel (pell) 
expend 
expense 
expérience 
experiment 
expert 
expert 
éxpiate 
expire (spi) 
explain (plan) 
éxpletive 
éxplicable 
éxplicate 
explicit 
explode (plaud) 
explore 
explosion 
(plaus) 
exponent 
export 
export 
expose 
exposition 
expostulate 
expound (pon) 
express 
expugn 
expulsion 
expunge 
expurgate 
exptirgate 


EXOTIC—FERVENT. 


exquisite 
exstceant 
exsiccate 
extant (stant) 
extenvporane- 
ous 
extémpore 
extend 
extension 
extent 
extenuate 
exterior 
exterminate 
external 
extinct 
extinguish 
extirpate 
(stirp) 
extol (toll) 
extort 
extract 
extradition 
extrajudicial 
extramtndane 
extraneous 
extravagant 
extravasate 
extreme 
éxtricate 
extrinsic 
extrude 
extrusion 
extiberant 
exude (sud) 
exalt (salt) 
extistion. 
exuvice 
exuviable 


fabaceous 
fable 


fabric 
fabricate 
fabulous 
facade 
facet 
facétious 
facial 
fdcile 
facilitate 
facility 
fac-simile 
fact 
faction 
factious 
factitious 
factor 
factory 
factétum 
faculty (facil) 
feces 

faint (feint) 
fatchion 
fatciform 
falcon (faw’kn) 
fallacy 
fallible 
false 

fatter (fall) 
fame 
familiar 
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fascinate 
fascine 
fascis 
Fashion (fact) 
fastidious 
fatal 

fate 

fatigue 
fatiity 
fauces 
Fault (falt) 
faun 

favor 
feasible (fac) 
feat (fact) 
febrifuge 
febrile 
febrile 
February 
féculent 
fecundity 
federal 
federation 
féldspar 
felicitate 
felicity 
féline 

féton 
female (femeill) 
Féminine 


family (famili) femoral 


famine 

fanatic 

fantasy (phan, 
phain) 

farce 

farina 

farina 

farm (firm) 

farrago 

farrier (ferr) 


fence (fens) 
ferment (ferv) 
ferocious 
ferreous 
ferriferous 
ferruginous 
ferriugo 
fertile 

ferule 

fervent 
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fervid 
fervor 
festal 
festive 
fetich (fact) 
fetid (fact) 
fiber 
fibrile 
jictile 
fiction 
fictitious 
fidelity 
fiducial 
fidiciary 
figment (fing) 
filament 
file 

filial 
filigree 
final 
finance 
fine 

finis 
finish 
finite 
firmament 
fiscal 
Jissile 
fissure 
fistula, 
flaccid 
flagellate 
flagitious 
flagrant 
fidtulent 
fidtus 
flavor 
flexible 
flexile 
flexion 
flexuous* 


FERVID—FURCATHE. 


flexure bh 
jloccose : 
flocculent 
flora 

floral 

floret 
flériculture 
florid 

florin 

florist 
floscule 
floss 

flour (flor) 
flewrish (flor) 
flower (flor) 
fluctuate 
fluent 

fiuid 

flume 

flush 

flute (flat) 
fluvial 

flux 
flwcxible 
flwaxion 
focus 
foliaceous 
foliage 
foliate 

folio 

follicle 
Fomé€nt (fov) 
font 

font 
foramen 
fordminated 


foraminiferous 


Forceps (form) 
foreclose 
foreign 

forest 


. forfeit (fact) 


formic 
formicate 
formidable 
formula 
fort 

forte 

forte (fort) 
fortify 
fortitude 
fortuitous 
fortitity 
fortune 
forum 
fosse 

fossil 
found (fund) 


founder (fund) 


foundery 


(fund) 


frenzy (phren) 
frequent 
fresco 
friable 
friction 
frigid 
fritter 
Frivolous 
frond 
Front 
frontal 
frontier 
frontispiece 
(spec) 
Frontiet 
Fructify 
frugal 
Frugiferous 
fruit (fruct) 
frustrate 


foundry (fund) frustum 
fountain (font) fweus 
fracas (fracass) fucoid 


fraction 
fractious 
fracture 
fragile (frang) 
fragrwent 
(frang) 
fragrant 
frail (frang) 
franchise 
frangible 
frank (france) 
Frankincense 
(franc) 


frankincense 


frantic (phren) 


fratérnal 
frdtricide 
fraud 


fugacious 
fugitive 
fulcrum 
fulgent 
fuliginous 
filiminate 
fulvous 
fume 
fiumigate 
fundmobulist 
function 
fund 
fundament 
fundamental 
funeral 
funéreal 
funiform 
furcate 


furious 
furnace 
furor 
furtive 
fuscous 
fuse 
fusee 
fusible 
fusil 
fusion 
futile (fund) 


‘future 


gable (gabel) 
gdadinsay (gegn) 
galaxy 
gallinaceous 
ganglion 
gangrene 
(grain) 
gantlet (gat) 
garment (garn) 
garner (gran) 
garnish 
garrulous 
gastric 
gastronomy 
gaudy 
gélatine 
gélid 
gem (gemm) 
geminous 
gemmation 
gender (gener) 
genedlogy 
general 
generate 
genéric 
generous 
génesis 
génial 


FURIOUS—HECATOMB. 


geniculate 
géenit 
génitive 
genius 
genteel 
Géntile 
gentile 
gentry 
genujléction 
génuflection 
génuine 
genus 
geocéntric 
gesgony 
geography 
gevlogy 
geometry 
georgic (erg) 
geranium 
germ 
german 
germane 
gérminal 
germinate 
gestation 
gesticulate 
gesture 
gibbous 
gigantic 
glabrous 
glacier 
glacier 
glacis 
glacis 
gladiator 
gland 
glebe 
globe 
glomerate 
glory 
gloss 


glossary 
glottis 
glucose 
glume 

glut 

gluten 
glutinous 
glutton 
glycerine (gluc) 
gnome 
gnomon 
gorge 
gorgeous 
gorget 
gospel 
govern (gubern) 
grace (grati) 
grade 
gradual 
graduate 
graft (graph) 
grain (gran) 
grallatory 
gramineous 
graminivorous 
grammar 
grampus 
granary 
grand 
grandée 
grandiloquent 
grange 
granite 
granule 
graphic 
grateful 
grdatity 
gratis 
gratitude 
gratuaitous 
gratuity 


a 


gratulate 
gravamen 
grave 
gravitate 
gravity 
gregarious 
grief (grav) 
grieve (grav) 
grievous (grav) 
gross 
gubernatorial 
guerdon 
guerrilla 
gurgie 
gust 
gustatory 
gutter 
guttural 
gymnasium 
gymnast 
gymnospérm- 
ous 
gymnotus (not) 
gynarchy 
gyre (gur) 


habiliment 
(habill) 
habit 
habitation 
hdabitude 
hallucination 
halo 
harmony 
haughty (haut) 
hautboy 
(ho’boy) 
hauteur (ho tur’) 
hearse 
hebdomadal 
hécatomb 
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héctic 
hederaceous 
hegémony 
heinous 
heir 
heliacal (helio) 
helical 
helicoid 
heliocéntric 
helix 
helminthic 
helminthdlogy 
hémistieh 
hémorrhage 
(haim) 
hémorrhoids 
(haim) 
hendécagon 
hepdtic 
heptagon 
héptarchy 
herb 
heréditable 
hereditament 
heréditary 
héresy (hair) 
heritable 
heritage 
hermeneitics 
hermeneiitical 
hermit (eremi) 
hernia 
hero 
hesitate 
héterodox 
heterogeneous 
heteromorpi- 
ous 
hexagon 
hexahedron 
hiatus = 


HECTIC—IMPAIR. 


hibérnal.. 
hibernate 
hierarchy 
hieroglyphic 
hilarity 
hippodrome 
hippopotamus 
hirsite 
history 
histrionic 
hélocaust (cat) 
homage 
homicide (ceed) 
homily 
homocentric 
homoedpathy 
homogéneous 
homdlogous 
homénymous 
honest 
honor 
horizon 
horologe (leg) 
horoscope 
horror 
hortative 
horticulture 
hospitable 
hospital 

host (hospit) 
host 

hdstage 
hostile 
hostler (hostel) 
hotél (hospit) 
halk 

human (hom) 
humble 
humeral 
humiliate 
humility 


hwmor 
hidra 
hydrant 
hydraulic 
hydrcgen 
hydrémeter 
hydropathy 


_hydrophobia 


hydrostatics 
hymn (humn) 
hypérbola (ball) 
hypérbolé (ball) 
hypnotic 
hyperborean 
(Boreas) 
hyphen 
hypochéndria 
hypocrisy 
hypogastric 
hypotenuse 
(tein) 
hypothecate 
hypothesis 
hystérical 


iambic (iapt) 
ibex 
ichneamon 
ichthySlogy 
icthySphagous 
ic6noclast 
(eicon) 
icondgraphy 
(eicon) 
icosahédron 
idéa 
idéntity (idem) 
idiom 
idiosynerasy 
idiot 
édol 


adyl 
igneous 
ignescent 
igniferous : 
ignis-fdtwus 
ignite 
ignominy 
ignoramus 
ignorant 
ignore 
iliac 
illapse 
illative 
illude 
illaumine 
ildwsion 
ilddistrate 
illustrious 
image 
imagine 
imbecile (im- 
becill) 
imbibe 
imbricated 
imbrue (bever) 
imbue (bib) 
imitate 
immaculate 
immanent 
immediate 
immense 
immerge 
immerse 
immigrate 
imminent 
immotate 
immunity 
imm@ure 
immutable 
impact 
impair (peior) 


impale 
impart 
impassive 
impeach 
impede 
impel (pell) 
impend 
imperative 
imperial 
imperious 
impétuous 
impetus 


impinge (pang) 


implement 
implicate 
implicit 
implore 
imply (pli) 
import 
import 
important 
importine 
impose 
imposition 
impost (posit) 
impostor 
impotent 
imprecate 
imprégnable 
(prehend) 
impromptu 
improve 
improvise 
impudent 
impugn 
impulse 
impunity 
impute 
mane 
inanition 
inaugurate 


IMPALE—INQUIRE. 


incandéscent 
incantation 
inedrcerate 
incdrnate 
incarnation 
imncéndiary 
mcense 
incénse 
incentive 
inception 
inceptive 
incessant 
incest (cast) 
incident (cad) 
incinerate 
imctpient 
incision (ces) 
ingésive (ces) 
incésor (ces) 
incite 
incline 
include 
inclusive 
incdgnito 
incoherent 
incommode 
incémparable 
incéngruous 
incorporate 
incorrigible 
increase (cusc) 
incubate 
inctilcate (calc) 
incitlpate 
incumbent 
incur (curr) 
inewrsion 
indefatigable 
indélible 
indemnity 
indént 


index . 
imdicate 
indict 
indigenous 
indigent 
indignant 
indignity 
indite (¢dicat) 
individual 
indolent 
indorse 
indubitable 
induce 
induct 
induction 
indue (endo) 
indulge 
indurate 
industry 
(industri) 
inebriate 
inéffable 
inept (apt) 
imert 
inertia 
inévitable 
inéxorable 
infamy 
infant 
infantry 
infatuate 
infect (fact) 
infér 
inférior 
inférnal 
infest 
infidel 
infinite 
infirm 
inflate 
in flect 
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in flict 
in floréscence 
in flwence 
influénza 
influx 
inform 
infraction 
infringe (frang) 
infuse 
ingénious 
ingénwous 
ingrate 
ingrdatiate 
ingrédient 
(grad) 
Ingress 
inguinal 
inhabit 
inhale 
inhere (heer) 
inherit 
inhibit (habit) 
inimical 
intquity (equ) 
initial 
imitiate 
initiative 
injéct 
injunction 
injure 
innate 
inndte 
Innocent 
inndécuous 
innovate 
innwéndo 
innimerable 
inoculate 
indperative 
inquest (queesit) 
inquire (quer) 
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inquisition 
(qucesit) 
insatiable 
insdtiate 
inscribe 
inscription 
inserutable 
insect 
insért 
insidious 
insignia 
insinwate 
insipid (sapid) 
insist 
insolent 
insolvent 
inspéct 
inspire 
inspissate 
install 
instance (stant) 
instant 
instigate 
instil (still) 
instinct 
institute 
instrtict 
instrument 
insular 
insulate 
insult (salt) 
instiperable 
inswre (secur) 
insurgent 
insurrection 
intaglio (in tal’- 
yo) 
integer 
integral 
integrity 
. integument 


INQUISITION—JUST. 


intellect 
intelligent ~ 
intend 
intense 
intent 
intér (terr) 
intérealate 
intercede 
intercept (capt) 
intercession 
intercostal 
intercowrse 
(cwrs) 
interdict 
Interest 
Interest 
interfere 
interim 
interior 
interjection 
interladrd 
interl6cutor 
interloper 
interliide 
intermediate 
intérminable 
intermission. 
interméét (mitt) 
intermittent 
intermiaral 
internal 
internécine 
interpellation 
intérpolate 
interpose 
interposition 
intér pret 
interrégnum 
intérrogate 
interrupt 
interséct 


interspé7’se 
(spars) 
interstice (stat) 
intérstice 
interval 
intervéne 
intéstate 
intéstine 
intimate 
intimate 
intimidate 
intoxicate 
intrench 
intrépid 
intricate 
intrigue (tric) 
intrinsée (seqw) 
introduce 
intrude 
intewittion 
intindate 
inewre (oper) 
invade 
invalid | 
invéctive 
inveigh (veh) 
invent 
invérse 
invért 
invéstigate 
invéterate 
invidious 
invincible 
invite 
invoice (envot) 
invoke (voc) 
involve 
invulnerable 
érascible 
ire 
irony 


irradiate 
irréfragable 
irréparable 
irrévocable 
trrigate 
érriguous 
irritate 
irruption 
isolate 
isdsceles 
isothérmal 
assue 
isthmus 
item 
iterate 
itinerant 
itinerate 
itinerary 


jdundice 
jocose 
Jjocular 
jocund 
journal 
journey 
Jubilant 
jubilee 
judicatory 
judicial 
judiciary 
jugular 
Junction. 
juncture 
junior (juven) 
junto 
jurisdiction 
jurisprudence 
jurist 
juror 

jury 

just 


a 
_ 


Justice — 
juvenile 
juataposition 


kaleidoscope 
kleptomania 


labial 
tabor 
laboratory 
labyrinth 
ltacerate 
lachrymal 
lachrymose 
lactation 
tacteal 
ltactiferous 
lactometer 
laity 
tambent 
lamelfiferous 
lament. 
lamina 
laminar 
lamprey (lamb, 
pett) 
ltanated 
lance 
lancinate 
land 
language 
(lingu) 
languid 
languish 
languor 
ltanigerous 
lantern 
lapidary 
lapideous 
lapse 
larceny 


JUSTICE—LITIGANT. 


lard 
lardaceous" 
larder 
largess 
larva 
laryngoscope 
larynx 
ltascwvious 
lassitude 
latent 
tateral 
latitude 
lattice 
laud 
laudatory 
tdundress (law) 
laureate 
lava 

liva 

lave 

laver 
lavish 

lax 
laxative 
laxity 

lay 
layman 
league (lig) 
lease (laiss) 
leash (laiss) 
léaven (lev) 
tecture 
legacy 
légal 

légate 
légend 
legerdemain 
légible 
légion 
législate 
legitimate 


leguminous 
léisure (lic) 
lenuma 
lemur 
lenient 
lenitive 
lenity 
lenticular 
lentus 


-leonine 


léopard 
léper 
tepidodéndron 
lepiddptera 
léporine 
lésion (les) 
lessée 

lesson (lect) 
léthal 
léthargy 
léthean 
levant 

lévee 

level (libr) 
léver 

léver 
léveret (lepor) 
levigate 
levity 

lévy 
lexicon 
viable 
libation 
libel 

liberal 
liberate 


' libertine 


liberty 
libidinous 
library 
librate 
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license 
licentiate 
licentious 
lieu 
lieuténant 
ligament 
ligature 
ligneous 
ligniferous 
lignite 
lignum-vitee 
limit 
timpid 
Vineage 
Yineal 
lineament 
linear 
Vinen 
lingual 
linguist 
Viniment 
“ining 
Vinnet 
Yinseed 
linsey-woolsey 
lintel (limit) 
tion (leon) 
liquefy 
liquid 
Viquor 
liquorice 
(glucu, rhiz) 
litany 
literal 
literary 
literati 
literature 
l“itharge 
lithography 
lithdtomy 
litigant 
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litigate 
litigious 
litter 
littoral 
liturgy 
local 
locate 
locomotion 
locomotive 
logarithm 
logic 


longévity (ev) 


longitude 
loquacious 
lotion 
loyal (leg) 
lubricate 
Zucent 
lucid 
lucifer 
lucre 
ducubration 
liidicrous 
luguabrious 
lumbago 
lumbar 
luminary 
Ziuminous 
lunar 
Zunate 
linatic 
lune 
lunette 
lupine 
lurid 
lustrate 
lustrous 
lustrum 
lute 
luxation 
luacury & 


LITIGATE—MENACE. 


lymph 
lyre 


macerate 
maehination 
machine 
macrocosm 
maculate 
madam 
Madonna 
madrigal 
magisterial 
magistrate 


magnanimous 


magnate 
magnify 


magniloquence 


magnitude 
maintain 
majesty 
major 
major-domo 
malady 
malapert 
malaria 
malediction 
malefactor 
malévolent 
matice 
matign 
matleable 
mallet 
malversation 
mammal 
mammillary 
mammoth 
manacle 
manage 
mandamus 
mandate 
mandatory 


mandible 
manger 
mania 
manifest 
manipulate 
manner 
manceuver 
manor 
mansion 
manual 
manufacture 
manumit 
manuscript 
margin 
marine 
mitrital 
maritime 
market (mere) 
marry (marit) 
marshal 
marsupial 
martial 
martyr 
marvel (mir) 
masculine 
mass (miss) 
master 
(magister) 
masticate 
mastoid 
material 
maternal 
mathematics 
matinee 
(mat e na’) 
matins 
matricide 
matriculate 
matrimony 
matron 
matter (materi) 


mature 
matutinal 
marustick 
maaillary 
maxim 
maximum 
mayor (major) 
meagre 
measure (mens) 
mechanic 
medal (metall) 
medizval 
mediate 
medical 
medicament 
medicate 
medicine. 
médiocre 
meditate 
medium 
medley 
médullary 
meéerschaum 
megalornis 
mégatosaur 
megatherium 
metancholy 
melilot 
meliorate 
mellifiuous 
melodrama 
melody 
member (membr) 
membrane 
memento 
memoir 
(memor) 
memorandum 
memorial 
memory 
menace 


menagerie 
(men azh’ e ry) 
menddacious 
mendacity 
mendicant 
mendicity 
menial 
mensurable — 
mensuration 
mental 
mention 
mention 
mercantile 
mercenary 
mercer 
merchandise 
merchant 
mercy 
mere 
merge 
meridian 
merit 
mermaid 
mésentery © 
mesozéic. 
message (Miss) 
méssuage 
(mans) 
metal (metall) 
métallurgy 
metamorphose 
metamérphous 
metaphor 
metaphrase 
metaphysical 
metempsych6sis 
meteor (aeir) 
method 
metoénymy 
metre 
metropolis 


MENAGERIE—MUCILAGE. 


miasma mischievous 
microphone (chief, chef) 
microscope misereant (cred) 
midriff (hrif) misdemeanor 
migrate (men) 
mildew (mell) miser 
mile (mill) miserable 
militant misnomer 
military misigynist 
militate missal 
militia missile 
mill (mol) mission 
mul missionary 
millennium missive 
million mitigate 
mimic mnemonic 
mineral mnemeénics 
miniature mob (mobil) 
minim mobile 
minimum modal 
minister moderate 
minor moderator 
minority modern 
minster modest 
(monasteri) modicum 
minstrel modify 
mine (monet) modulate 
minuend molar 
minuet molasses (mell) 
minus mole 
minute molécular 
minute molecule 
minutia molest 
miocene mollient 
miracle mollify 
mirage (mi razh’) mollusc 
mirror moment 
misanthrope momentum 
misanthropy  monad 
miscellaneous monarch 
mischief (chef) monastery 
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monetary 
money (monet) 
monition 
monitor 
monitory 
monk 
monocwlar 
monody 
monogamy 
monogram 
monograph 
monolith 
monologue 
monomdania 
mondpoly 
monotheism 
monotone 
monsoon 
(musim) 
monster 
(monstr) . 
monument 
mood (mod) 
moral 
morbid 
mordacity 
morphia 
morsel 
mortal 
mortgage (mor’- 
ge)) 
mortify 
mortuary 
motion 
motive 
motor 
motto 
mountebank 
(banc) 
move 
mucilage 
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mucous 
mutet 
multifarious 
multildteral 
multiply (pl) 
madltitude 
municipal 
munificence 
munition 
mural 
muriatic 
miuricated 
murmur 
muscle 
miiscoid 
mutable 
mutation 
mutilate 
mutiny 
myriad 
myrmidon 
mystery 
mystic 
myth 


ndiad 
narcotic 
narrate 
nasal 
nascent 
natal 
ndtatory 
nation 
native 
nature 
nausea, 
nautical 
nautilas 
naval 
nave 
navigate 


s 


MUCOUS—OCTAHEDRON. 


navy 
nebula 
nécessary 
necrology 
nécromancy 
necrophagous 
necropolis 
nefarious 
negation 
negative 
neglect 
négligent (leg) 
negotiate 
neighbor 
néophyte 
nereid 
neural 
neuralgia 
neuter 
neutral 
nidus 
nigrescent 
nihilism 
noble (nobil) 
noctambutlist 
noctivagant 
nocturnal 
nocturne 
node 

nodose 
nodule 
noisome 
nomad 
nomenclature 
nominal 
nominate 
nominative 
nonentity 
non-juror 
non-jwror 
nonparéil 


normal 
nostrum 
notable 
notary 
notation 
notice 
notify 
notion 
notorious 
noun (nomen) 
nourish (nutr) 
novel - 
November 
novice 
novitiate 
noaious 
nucleus 
nude 
nuisance 
nugatory 
nullity 
neutity 
numeral 
numeration 
nmimerator 
numérical 
numerous 
numismatic 
nuncio 
nuptial 
nurture (nutrit) 
nutation 
nutriment 
nutrition 
nutritious 
nitritive 
nymph 


dbdurate 
obedient 
obéisance 


obelisk 
obese 
obfuscate 
obituary 
object 
objtiirgate 
oblate 
oblation 
obligate 
obligation 
oblige 
oblique 
obliterate 
oblivion 
oblong 
obloquy 
obnoxious 
obscure 
obsequies 
ebsolescent 
obsolete 
obstacle 
obstinate 
obstréperous 
obstrict 
obtain (ten) 
obtrude 
obfise 
obverse 
Sbviate 
obvious 
occasion 
occident 
occiput 
occtlt 
occultation 
occupation (cap) 
occupy (cap) 
occur 
dctagon 
octahédron 


octave 
octavo 
October 
octopus 
ocular 

6culist 
odious 
odium 
odontoid 
offend 

offer 

official (fac) 
officiate (fac) 
officious (fac) 
oil (ole) 
ointment (wnct) 
oleaginous 
oleaster 
oleiferous 
olfactory 
oligarchy 
Ominous 
omit 
omnibus 
omnipotent 
omniprésent 
omniscience 
omnivorous 
onerous 
onion (un) 
onomatopeeia 
dolite 

opacity 
opaque (opac) 
opera 
operate 
Ophicleide (cleid) 
ophidian 
ophiomérphous 
ophthalmia 
ophthalmic 


OCTAVE—PARAPET. 


ophthalmoscope 6rison 


opinion 
oppidan 
opponent 
opportune 
opportunity 
oppose 
opposite 
oppréss 
opprobrious 
opprébrium 
oppugn 
optative 
Optical 
optician 
Optics 
optimism 
6ption 
opulent 
oracle 
ordcular 
oration 
orator 
oratory 

orb 

Orbit 
6rehestra 
ordain (ordin) 
ordeal 
ordinal 
ordinance 
Ordinary 
ordination 
ordnance (ordin) 
6rdure 

Organ (erg) 
oriel (aur) 
orient 

oriole (aur) 
orifice 

origin 


ormolu (aur) 
é6rnament 


* ornate 


ornithology 
orotund 
orphan 
orpin 
orthodox 
érthoepy 
orthégraphy 
6scillate 
osculate 
Osseous 
Ossify 
osténsible 
ostentation 
ostedlogy 
Ostracism 
outrage 
outrageous 
oval 
ovarious 
ovate 
ovation 
overt 
overture 
oviform 
oviparous 
ovoid 
oxygen 
oxymel 
oaytone 
ozone 


pabulum 
pace (pass) 
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paledlogy (pale) 
paléstra 
palimpsest 
palindrome 
(drom) 
palinode 
palisade 
pall 
pallet 
palliate 
pallid 
pallor 
palpable 
palpitate 
pamper 
panacéa 
pancreas .- 
panegyric 
pannier 
panoply 
panorama 
pantheism 
panthéon 
pantomime 
pantry 
papaverous 
papilionaceous 
parabola 
pdrachute (shut) 
paraclete 
parade 
paradigm (dim) 
paradox 
paragraph 
parallax 
parallel 
paralysis 


pachydérmatous paralytic 


pacific 
pacity 
pact 


paralyze 
paramount 
parapet 
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parasite 
parasol 
paregdéric 
parent 
parénthesis 
parhélion 
parietal 
parity 
pdrilance 
pdrley 
pdrtiiament 
pdrtlor 
paréehial 
parody 
parole (parl) 
paronyne 
parotid 
paroxysm 
parricide (patr) 
parry 
pars 
partérre 
pdréal 
participate 
participle 
pdrtcle 
pdrtisan 
partition 
pdrtmer 
parvenue 
passage 
passenger 
passerine 
passion 
passive 
passport 
pastern 
pastille 
pastor 
pasture 
patérnal 


PARASITE—PESTER. 


pathétic Of: 


pathology 
pathos 
patience 
patient 
patient 
patriarch 
patrician 
patrimony 
patriot 
patron 
patronymic 
poucity 
pauuper 
pause 
pavilion 
(papilion) 
péccable 
peceadillo 
péccant 
péctinal 
péctoral 
péculate 
pectliar 
pecuniary 
pédagogue 
pédal 
pédal 
pédant 
pédestal 
pedéstrian 
pédiment 
pedobaptism 
peel (pell) 
peer (par) 
pellicle 
pellacid 
peltry 
pelvis 
pen (penn) 
penal 


- pénance 
pendant 
pendent 
péndulous 
pendulum 
penetrate 
peninsula 
penitent 
pennant 
pénnate 
penny (penuri) 
peéensile 
pension 
pensive 
pentagon 
pentahédron 
pentameter 
péntateuch 
penwlt (ultim) 
peneltimate 
penwmobra 
péople (popul) 
pepper (piper) 
perambulate 
percéive (cap) 
per cent 
percipient 
pércolate 
perctission 

(quass) 
perdition 
péregrinate 
péremptorily 
perénnial (ann) 
pérfect ( fact) 
pérjidy 
pérforate 
perform 
perfume 
perfiimctorily 
-pericdrdium 


périgee 
perihélion 
perineeter 
périod 
peripatétic 
periphery 
peristaltic 
perjeere 
permanent 
pérmeeate 
permit 
pernicious 
peroration 
perpendicular 
perpetrate 
perpétual 
perpléa 
pérquisite 
pérsecute 
persevére 
persist 
pérson 
perspéctive 
perspicacious 
persptcuous 
perspire 
persuade 
persuasion 
pertain (ten) 
pertinacious (ten) 
pértinent (ten) 
perttirb 
peruse 
pervade 
pervasive 
pervérse 
pervért 
pervicacious 
pérvious 
pessimist 
pester (past) 


pestiferous 
péstilence 
peste (pist) 
petal 
pétiole 
petition 
petrifaction 
- ~pétrify 
petroleum 
petrous - 
pétulant 
phdlanx 
phantasm 


PESTIFEROUS—PORCELAIN. 


phylloid 
phyllophagous 
phylldsphorous 
physic 
physidgnomy 
physidlogy 
physique 
phiytoid 
piacular 
pidnoforte 
pictorial 
picture 

pier (petr) 


phantasmagéria piety 


phantom 


pigment 


pharmaceitical pilaster 
pharmacopeia pile 
pilgrim (peregr) plewrisy 


pharmacy 
phase 
phenomenon 
philénthropy 
philslogy 
philésophy 
philter 
phlebdtomy 
phlégm 
phocine 
phonetic 
phonograph 
phosphorous 
photograph 
photophobia 
photosphere 
phototype 
phrase 
phrasebdlogy 
phrenétic 
phrenology 
phthisic 
phthisis 
phylactery 


pillage 
pillar 
pinnate 
prous 
pirate 
piscatorial 
pisciculture 
pistil 
piston 
placable 
placid 
plagiary 
plague 
plain (plan) 
plane 
planet 
pldnisphere 
plank 
plant 
plantigrade 
plaster 
plastic 
plate 


plateau (pla td’) 
platform 


platinum 


platitude 
platter 
plaudit 
plausible 
plebéian 
pléiades 
pleistocene 
plenary 
plenipoténtiary 
plénitude 
plénty 
pléonasm 
pléthora 
pleura 


pliable 

pliant 

plicated 

plinth 

pliocene (pletion) 

plover (pluri) 

plumage 

plumbago 

pliimbeous 

plimber 

plumbiferous 

plume 

plummet 
(plumb) 

pliimp (plumb) 

pliinge (plumb) 

plural 

plivial 

ply (pli) 

pneumatic 

pneumatics 

pneumonia 

poach 
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poacher 
poem 
poesy 

poet 
poignant 
poise 
poison (pot) 
polémical 
police 
policy 
polish 
polite 
polity 
pollen 
pollute 
polygamy 
polyglot 
polygon 
polygraph 
polyhédron 
polypus 
polytéchinic 
polytheism 
pomaceous 
pomade 
pomegranate 
pommel 
pomology 
pomp 
pompous 
ponder 
ponderable 
ponderous 
pontitt 
pontoon 
populace 
popular 
populate 


. population 


populous 
porcelain 
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porch (port) 
porcine 
pore 
pork (pore) 
porphyry 
porpoise (pisc) 
porraceous 
port 
portable 
portage 
portal 
portcillis (col) 
porte-monnaie 
porténd 
portént 
porter 
portfolio 
port-hole 
portico 
portion (part) 
portly 
portmanteau 
portrait 
portray (trait) 
pose 
posttion 
positive 
posse 
posséss (port) 
possible 
post 
post-dilavian 
postérior. 
postérity 
postern 
posthumous 

: (postum) 
postillion 
post-meridian 
post-mértem 
postpone 


PORCH— PRIORITY. 


postprandial. - 
postseript 
postulant 
postulate 
posture (posit) 
potable 
potation 
potent 
potentate 
poténtial 
potion 
poultry 
poverty 
(pauper) 
practical 
practice 
pragmatic 
praise 
Praxis 


prédecessor 
prédial 
predicament 
prédicate 
predict 
prediléction 
predominant 
predominate 
préface (fat) 
préfatory 
préfect (fact) 
prefér — 
prefix 
prégnable 
prehénsile 
préjudice 
prélate, 
preliminary 
prelade 


prayer (precar) prematiire 
préamble (ambul) prémier 


prébend 
precarious 
precéde 
precédence 
précedent 
precéntor (cant) 
précept (capt) 
precéptor (capt) 
precéssion 
précinct 
précious 
précipice 
prectpitate 
precipitous 
precise 
preclitde 
precocious 
(preecoci) 
prect#irsor 
prédatory 


prémise 
premise 
premium 
premonition 
premonitory 
prepare 
prepénse 
preponderate 
preposition 
preposséss 
preposterous 
prerdégative 
presage 
présbyter 
presbytérian 
préscience 
prescribe 
préscript 
prescription 
présent 


preséntiment 
presé7ve 
preside 
prestige 
(prestigt) 
presume 
prestimption 
prestimptuous 
preténd 
preténse 
preténsion 
preténtious 
préterté 
pretermtt 
pretéat 
prevail (val) 
prevdricate 
prevént 
prévious 
prey (pred) 
price (preci, 
preti) 
priest (pres- 
byter) 
prim 
primal 
primary 
primate 
prime 
primer 
priméval 
primitive 
primogéniture 
primordial 
(ordin) ; 
prince (princip) 
principal 
principle 
print (prim) 
prior 
priority 


prism (priz) 
prison 
pristine 
priate 
privation 
privilege 
probable 
probate 
probation 
probe 
probity 
problem (bol) 
probdéscis 
procedure 
proceed 
proceeds 
process 
procession 
proclaim 
proclivity 
procrastinate 
proctimbent 
procure 
prodigal 
prodigious 
prodigy 
(prodigt) 
produce 
produce 
product 
proem 
profane 
profess 
prot fer 
proficient (fac) 
profile 
profit ( fact) 
profligate 


PRISM-——PUSTULES 


progenitor 
progeny 
prognosis 
progndoésticate 
programme 
progress 
progréss 
prohibit 
projéct 
project 
projectile 
prolate 
proletarian 
prolific 
prolia 
prolécutor 
prologue 
prolong 
promenade 
prominent 
promiscuous 
promise 
promote 
prompt 
promulgate 
prone 
pronominal 
pronounce 
(nunct) 
pronunciation 
prone 
propagate 
propel 
propensity 
prophet 
propinquity 
propitiate 
propitious 


profownd (fund) proportion 


profundity 
profuse 


propose 
proposition 
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propound (pon) public (popul) 


proprietary 
proprietor 
propriety 
propulsion 
prorogue 
proscénium * 
proscribe 
prosecute 
proselyte 
prosody 
prospect 
prosper 


_ prostrate 


protect 
protest 
protocol 
protoplasm 
prototype 
protoz0a 
protract 
protride 
protuberance 
proverb 
provide 
province 
(province) 
provision 
proviso 
provoke (voc) 
proximate 
proximity 
prudent 
prune 
pruniferous 
prurient 
psalm 
pseudonym 
psychical 
psychology 
puberty 


publish (popul) 
pudency 
puerile 
pugilist 
pugnacious 
pullet (poul) 
pulmonary 
pulmonic 
pulse 
pulverize 
pumice (spum) 
punctate 
punctilious 
punctual 
punctuate 
puncture 
pungent 
punish 
punitive 
punt (pont) 
pupa 

pupil 
puppet 
purchase 
pure 
purgative 
purgatory 
purge 
purity 
Puritan 
puréieu (all) 
purloin (long) 
purport 
purpose 
purse (burs) 
pursiwe 
purulent 
push (pouls) 
pusillanimous 
pustule 
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putative 
putrety 
putrescence 
putrid 
pygmy 
pylorus 
pyre 
pyrotéchnics 
PYX 


quadrangle 
quadrant 
quadrate 
quadratic 
quadrénnial 
quadrille 
quadroon 
quadruped 
quadruple 
quality 
quality 
quantity 
quantum 
quarantine 

- quarrel (quer) 
quarry (quade) 
quarry (cor) 
quartan 
quarter 
quartétte 
quarto 
quash 
quatérnary 
quatérnion 
quatrain 
queriménious 
querulous 
query 
question 
quiddity 
quidnune 


PUTATIVE—REFRAIN. 


quiesce 
quiescent 
quiet 
quiétus 
quinary 


quinquénnia 
quintéssence 


quintuple 


quit 


quite 


quoin (cunc) 


quorum 
quota 
quote 
quotient 
quotum 


rabble 
rabid 

race (radic) 
radiant 
radiate 
radical 
radius 
radia 
ramal 
ramity 
rancid 
rancor 
range 
rank (rang) 
rant 


rantnculous 


rapacious 
rapid 
rapine 
rapt 
raptorial 
rapture 
rare 
rarety 


. 2 rase 


rasorial 
rasure 
rate 
ratify 
ratio 
ration 
ravage 
rave (rab) 
ravine 
rdvish 
réal ' 
reason (ration) 
rebdte 
rebél 
rébus 
rebut 
recalcitrant 
recant 
recapitulate 
recede 
receipt (capt) 
receive (cap) 
recent - 
récipe 
recipient 
rectprocal 
reciprocate 
reciprocity 
recite 
reclaim (clam) 
recline 
reclitse (claus) 
recognition 
récognize 
(cognose) 
recoil 
recolléct 
reconcile 
(concilt) 
recondite 


reconnoiter 
(cognose) 
record 
recover 
(recuper) 
récreant (cred) 
recriminate 
recrwit (cret) 
rectangle 
rectify 
rectilinear 
rectitude 
rector 
rectéimbent 
rectperation 
recuperative 
recur 
recusant 
reddition (dat) 
redéem (em) 
redemption 
redintegrate 
rédolent 


- redoubt (ridott) 


redréss 
reduce 
reduction 
redundant 
refection (fact) 
refectory (fact) 
refer 

refine 

refléct 

réflex 

réflwent 
reflux 

reform 
refrdct 
refractory 
réfragable 
refrdin (fren) 


REFRAIN—REVER®. 


refrain (refrenh) relict 


refrangible. 
refrigerate 
réfuge 
refulgent 
refuse 
réfuse 
refute 
régal 
regdale 
regalia 
reg atta 
regénerate 
régent 
régicide (cced) 
regime (ra- 
zheem’) 
régimen 
régiment 
région 
régister (gest) 
régnant ° 
régress 
regular 
regulate 
rehabilitate (ha- 
bill) 
rehéarse (here) 
reign (regn) 
reimbirse 
reiterate 
rejéct 
- reguvenate 
relapse 
relate 
‘relax 
reléase (laiss) 
rélegate 
relént 
rélevant 
rélic (linqu) 
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réspite (respect) 

respond 

rest 

réstawrant 

restitution 
(statut) 

réstive 

restore (restaur) 


reproach (propi) restrain (string) 


restrict 
restlé (salt) 
resume 
resurréction 
resuscitate 
retail (taill) 
retain (ten) 
retdliate 
retard 
réticent 
réticule 


rétinue (ten) 
retire 

retort 
retract 
retréat (tract) 
retrénch 


reply (pli) 

relief (lev) report 
reliéve (lev) repose 
religion repository 
relinquish reprehénd 
réliquary repriéve (reprov) 
reluctant réprimand 
rely (lie) reprisal * 
remain (man) 
remand réprobate 
rémedy reprove 
remember réptile (rep’til) 

(memor) republic 
reminiscence repitdiate 
remit repugnant 
rémnant (reman) reptilse 
remonstrate repute 
remorse requést (queesit) 
remote réquiem 
remunerate requare (quer) 
rénal réquisite (quesit) rétina 
rendscent requite 
rencounter (con- rescind 

tra) réscript 
render - péscue (rescon) 
rendezvous resémble 

(ren’ de voo) resént 


rendition (reddit) reserve 


rénegade 


reside (sed) 


renounce (nunci) résidue 


repair (par) 
repartee 
repast 

repéal (appell) 
repéat (pet) 
repél ( pell) 
repent (poenit) 
répertory 
replénish 
repléte 
replévy 


resign 
resilient (sal) 
resist 
résolute 
resolve 
resonant (rez’o- 
nant) 
resort 
resource 
respéct 
respire 


retribution 
retriéve (trov) 
retrocede 
retrocession 
retrograde 
retrospect 
revéal (vel) 
rével 
revénge 
révenue 
revérberate 
revere 
revérse 
revert 
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revise 
revive 
revoke (voc) 
revol€é (volut) 
revolution 
revolve 
revelsion 
rhdpsodist 
(rhapt) 
rhétoric 
rheam 
rheumatism 
rhinoceros 
(ceras) 
rhizophagous 
rhododéndron 
rhomb 
riddle (reed) 
ridicule 
rigid 
rigor 
riparian 
risible 
rite 
rival 
rivulet 
robist 
rodent 
rogation 
rostral 
rostrum 
rotary 
rote 
rotund 
rouge (ro0zh) 
route (rupt) 
routine 
royal 
rubicund 
rubric 
ruby * 


REVISE—SEDATE, 


ructate =? 
rude 
rudiment 
rugate 
rugose 
ruin 

rule (regul) 
ruminant 
runinate 
rumor 
rupture 
rural 

ruse 
russet 
rustic 

rut (rwpt) 


sdiccharine 
sacerdotal 
sack (sacc) 
sacrament 
sacred 
sacri fice ( fac) 
sdicrilege 
sacristy 
sagacious 
sagittal 
saint (sanct) 
salad 
salary 
salient 
saline 
saliva 

sally 
salmon (sim/’un) 
satoon (sail) 
salt 
saltpéter 
saliibrious 
salutary 
salitte 


salvage 
salvation . 
salve (sav) 
sdilver 

sdlvc 
sanatory 
sanctify 
sanctimony 
sanction 
sanctity 
sanctuary 
sanctum 
sane 
sdnguinary 
sanguine 
sangitineous 
sanitarium 
sdnitary 
sapid 
sa@pient 
sa@ponaceous 
sapor 
sarcasm 
sarcophagus 
sdtellite 
sdfire 
satisfy 
saturate 
sauce (sal) 
sausage (sal) 
savage (sylv) 
sdve (salv) 
sa@vor (sap) 
scale 
scaléne 
scalpel (scalpel) 
scan (scand) 
scansion 
scansorial 
scapular 
scéne 


sceptic 
scepter 
sehédule 
seheme 
schism (sism) 
(sciiz) 
schist (schiz) 
school (schol) 
sciatic (isch) 
science 
scintilla 
scintillate 
seiolist 
scion 
scission 
sclerotic 
scorbutic 
scoria 
scribble 


- scribe 


script 
scripture 
serivener (scrib) 
scruple (scrupul) 
serutiny 
sculpture 
setirrilous 
scdtiform 
sebaceous 
sécant 

secéde 
secéssion 
secliide 
sécond (sequ) 
secret 

sect (secut) 
section 

sector 

sécular (sceecul) 
secure 

sedate 


ails mati did 


SEDENTARY—SPURIQUS. 


sédentary sermon 
sédiment serpent 
sedition sérrate 
sediice sérried 
sédutlous sérum 
ségment (sec) sé€rvant 
ségregate servile (sér’vil) 
sé€ignior (sen) servitude 
select séssile 
selendgraphy session 
séminal setaceous 
séminary séver (separ) 
sénary séveral (separ) 
sénate severe 
senéscence sexagenary 
séneschal séxtant 
senile (sé’nil) sibilant 
sénior stccative 
sense sickle (sec) 
sensible sidéreal 
sensitive sign 
sensorium signal 
sénsual silent 
séntence silex 
séntient silicious 
sentiment silvas 
séparate similar 
September simile 
septénnial similitude 
séptic stmious 
septildteral simous 
sépilcher (sepult) stmutate 
sépulture simultaneous 
sequacious sine 

séquel sincere 
séquent sInecure 
sequéster single (singul) 
serenade sinister 
seréne sinous 

serf (serv) sinwate 
séries stnuous 


SiNUS 
stphon 
site 
sttuate 
skeleton 
sober 
social 
socrety 


sojourn (diurn) 


solace 

solar 

solder (solid) 
soldier (solid) 
sole 

solemn 
solicit 

solid 
soliloquy 
soliped (solid) 
solitary 
solitude 
solo 
solstice 
soluble 
solution 
solve 
solvent 
sombre 
somersault 
somerset 
somnambulist 
somniferous 
somnific 
somniloquist 
sonata 
sonnet 
sonorous 
sophist 
soporiferous 
soprano 
sorcery (sort) 


(sal 


sordid 
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sororicide (ceed) 


sort 
sortie 
sound (sund) 
sovereign 
(superan) 
space (spati) 
spasm 
spécial 
spécie 
spécies 
spécity 
spécimen 
spécious 
spectacle 
spectator 
specter 
specular 
speculate 
speculum 
sperm 
spermacéti 
spice (spect) 
spine 
spiracle 
spire 
spirit 
spite (spect) 
splendid 
splendor 
spoil (spol) 
spoliation 


spondee (spend) 


sponsor 
spontaneous 
sporadic 
spouse (spous) 
sprite (spérit) 
spume 
spurious 
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squadron 
squalid 
squaloid 
squalor 
squamose 


square (quadr) 


stable 
stagnate 
staldctite 
staldgmite 
stamen 
stamina 
stdnnery 
stanniferous 
stanza (stant) 
state 
station 
statue 
stature 
status 
statute 
stegdnopod 
stellar 
stendgraphy 
stéreoscope 
stéreotype 
stérile 
sternutation 
stértorous 
stéthoscope 
stigma 
stiletto 
still 
stimitlate 
stimiatus 
stipend 
(stipendi) 
stipulate 
stolid 
stomach 
store (staur) 
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strangle .. 


(strangal) 
strangury 
strata 
stratagem 

(strateg) 
strategy 
stratity 
stréniwous 
strict 
stricture 
stringent 
strophe 
structure 
strychnine 
student 
stultify 
stupéndous 
stupid 
stupor 
style (stil) 
style (stul) 
styptic 
swasion 
suavity 
subaltern 
suba@queous 
subdue (duc) 
subjacent 
subject 
stibjugate 
subjdinctive 
sublime 
sublunary 
submarine 
subinérge 
submission 
submit 
subérdinate 
sub6rn 
subpeena 


: 


subscribe sunrptuary 
stibsequent sumptwous 
subsé7rve superable 
subside (sed) superdnnuated 
subsidiary superb 
stibsidy (subsidi) swpercitious 
subsist superficial 
stibstance (stant) superficies 
substitute supérflwous 
substrdicture superéinctimbent 
subténd superinténd 
stibterfuge superior 
subterranean supérlative 
subtie (subtil) superdanar 
subtract supérnal 
sttbtrahend supernumerary 
suburbs - superscribe 
subvért superséde 
succéed (ced) . superstition 
succéss superstrdcture 
sucetnct supervéene 
succor (curr) supervese 
sticculent supine 
succttémb supine 
sudatory supplant 
sudorific stipple ( plic) 
site stppliant 
suffer supplicate 
suffice (fac) supply (pli) 
stiffocate support 
siiffrage suppose 
suffiise stppurate 
suggést supramidindane 
sticide (ceed) suprémacy 
sttit strcingle 
suite strface ( faci) 
sulcate sarfeit (fact) 
sultan surge 
stimmary surmise 
summit surmount 
summon (sub) sirname 


k 
1 
3 
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surpdss synod 
surpdlice (pell) synonym 
strplus synopsis 
surprise syntax 
surrénder synthesis 
surreptitious syringe 
strrogate system (histe) 
surtoee (tot) systole (stell) 
surveillance syzygy (siz’ eje) 
(sur val’ yans) 
survey tabernacle 
survey tabid 
survive table (tabul) 
suscéptible tableau (tab/16) 
suspéct (sub) tabular 
suspénd tdbulate 
suspénse tacit 
suspicion (spec) tdciturn 
suspiration tdctics 
sustain (ten) tailor (taill) 
sicamore taint (tinct) 
sycophant talent 
syllable tally 
syllogism (syn) tdlon 
sylph (silph) tandem 
sylvan tangent 
symbol (ball) tangible 
symmetry (syn) tdntamount 
sympathy (syn) tapestry 
symphony (syn) tardy 
symposium taurine 
symptom (pipt) tautdlogy 
syne@resis . tautdophony 
ae t hair | _ 
synerésis tdvern (tabern) 
synagogue tax 
synchronal taxidermy 
synchronism téchnical 
syncopate technology 
syncope tédious (tcedt) 
syndic tégular 
syndicate tégument 


télegram 
(gramm) 
télegraph 
télephone 
télescope 
tellurian 
temérity 


- témper 


tém pest 
témple 
temple (tempor) 
témporal 
témporary 
ténrvporize 
tempt 
ténable 
tenacious 
ténant 

tend 

tender 
tendon 
ténebrous 
témement 
ténet 

ténon 

ténor 

ténse 

ténse (tempus) 
ténsion 

tent 

tentacle 
téntative 
tenter 
tenuity 
ténwous 
ténure 
tepefdction 
tépid 
tergiversation 
term (termin) 
terminal 
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terminate 
terminology 
términus 
térnary 
térrace 
terra, cotta (coct) 
terraqueous 
terréne 
terréstrial 
térrible 
térrier 
térrity 
térritory 
térror 

térse 
tértiary 
tésselated 
test 
testaceous 
téstament 
testator 
testatrix 
tester 
testimonial 
téstimony 
tétragon 
tetrahédron 
tétrarch 
tetrastich 
tétrastyle 
text 

textile 
texture 
théater 
théism 
theme 
theocracy (crati) 
theddolite (od) 
thesgony 
theology 
théorem. ay. 
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theory 
thedsophy 
therapettic 
thérmal 
thermometer 
thesaurus 
thesis 
theurgy (erg) 
thorax 
thurible 

tile (tegula) 
till 

tiller 

timid 
timorous 
tincture 
tint (tinct) 
tirade 
tissue 

title (titul) 
titular 
titulary 
tocsin 

toga 
toggery 
toilet 
tolerable 
tomb 

tome 

tone 

tonsil 
tonsorial 
fonsure 
topic 
topography 
torment (torqu) 
torn (towrn) 
tornado 
torpédo 
térpid 
torrent = 
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torrid ays 
torsion 

torso 

tortoise 
tortuous 
torture 

total 
tournament 
toxicdlogy 
toxdphitlite 
trace (tract) 
traehea 
tract 
tractable 
tradition 
tradiice (trams) 
trdgedy (od) 
trail (trah) 
train (trah) 
trait (tract) 
traitor (tradit) 
tranquil 
transdct 


transmite 
transom 
transpdérent 


transpire (trans) 


transport 
transpose 
transve?se 
trap 
trapézium 
travail 
traverse (trans) 
travesty (trans) 
treat (trait) 
treble (triplus) 
tréfott ( fold) 
trellis 


tremble (tremul). 


trench 
trend 
trepidation 
tréspass 
triangle 
tribe 


transcénd (scand) tribulation 
transcribe (trans) tribunal 


transept (trans) 
transfer 
transfigwre 
transf tx 
transform 
transfise 
transgréss 
transient 
transit 
transttion 
transitory 
translate 
translicent 
transmarine 
transmigrate 
transmit 


tribune 
tributary 
tribute 
trictispid 
trident 
triémnial (ann) 
trifoliate 
trifurcate 
trigonometry 
trinity 

trio 

tripartite 
triphthong 
triplicate 
tripod 

triséct 


trite 
triturate 
triumevir 
triumph 
triune 
trivial 
trochee (trech) 
tréoglodyte (du) 
trombone 
trope < 
trophy 
tropic 

trove 
trover 
étruculent 
trincate 
triimcheon 
trunk (trune) 
tube 

tuber 
tubercle 
tition 
tumefy 
tumid 
famor 
tumulous 
tumult 
tunic 
turbid 
tiirbinate 
tirbulent 
turéen (terr) 
tiirgid 

turn (tourn) 
tiirpitude 
tiirret 
tutelage 
tutelar 
tutor 
twilight 
twill 


twin 

twine 

twist 
tympan 
tympanum 
type 


typhus (tuph) 


typography 


tyrant (tyrann) 


_ ubiquity 
alcer 
almaceous 
altérior 
altimate 
adtimatum 
altimo 
ultramarine 


ultramontfane 
aimbel (wmbell) 


wmobrage 
wmobrella 
umobriferous 
unanimous 
(anim) 


uncouth (cudh) 


ainction 
anectuous 
andulate 
anguent 
angulate 
amnicorn 
aniform 
unify (fac) 
anion 
wnique 
unison 
anit 
anite 
unity 
wniverse 


arban 
urbane 
urge 
arsine 
use 
usual 
ustirp 
Usury 
aténsil 
utivity 
utilize 
awveous 
aula 
waxoerious 


vacant 
vacate 
vaccinate 
vaccine 
vacillate 
vacwous 
vacuum 
vade-mécum 
vagabond 
vagary 
vagrant 
vague 
vain (van) 


vatlediction (dict) 
valedictory (dict) 
valetudinarian 


vathalla 
vdtiant 
valid 
vallation 
valley 
vdlor 
value 
valwe 


vandal (wandel) 


vanish 
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vanquish (vince) 


vapid (vapp) 
vapor 


variegate (ag) 


variety 
variolus 
varioloid 
various 
vary (vari) 
vascular 
vase 
vast 
Vault (volut) 
veer (vir) 
végetable 
végetate 
vehement 
vehicle 
veil (vel) 
vein (ven) 
velocipede 
velocity 
venal 
vend 
vender 
vendible 
venerate 
vengeance 
venial 
venison 


venom (venen) 


venous 
ventilate 
ventral 
ventricle 


ventriloquist 


venture 
(aventur) 
venue 
veracious 
veracity 


verb 

verbal 
verbatim 
verbiage 
verbose 
vérdant 
verdict (dict) 
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vérdigris (eris) 


vérdure 
verge 
verity (fac) 
verily 


verjuice (verd) 


vermicular 
véermifuge 
vermilion 
(vermicul) 
vermin 
vermivorous 
vérnal 
versatile 
VErse 
version 
vértebra 
vertex 
vértical 
vertigo 
very 
véesicate 
vesicle 
pesper 
VESPers 
vessel (vas) 
vest 
vestibule 
vestige 
vestment 
vestry 
vesture 
veteran 
veterinary 
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veto vindictive _ 
vex vine - 
viaduct vinegar (aigr) 
viand (vivend) vineyard 
vibrate vinous 
vicar (vicari) vintage 
vicarious vintner 

vice (viti) violate 
vicegeérent violent 
viceroy (roy) Virago 
vicinage virgin 
vicinity virgo 
vicious (viti) viridity 
victim virile 

victor virtue 
victuals (vit/ls) vtrulent 
videlicit virus 

vigil visage 
vigilant viscera 
vignétte(vin yet’) viscid 

vigor vtscous 

vile visible 

villa, vision 
village Visit 

villain visor 

villous vista 
vinaceous visual 
vincible vital 
vindicate vitiate 


sf 
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vitreous 
vitrify (fac) 
vitriol 
vituline 
vituperate (viti) 
vivacious 
vivacity 
viva voce 
vwid 

vivity (fac) 
viviparous 
vocable 
vocabulary 
vocal 
vocation 
vociferate 
voice (voc) 


_volant 


volatile 
volition 
volley 
voluble 
volume 
voluminous 
voluntary 
volitptuous 
volite 
vomit 
voracious 


vortex (vert) 


votary 


vote 

votive 
vouch (voc) 
vow (vot) 
vowel (vocal) 
voyage (vi) 
vulgar 
vulnerable 
vulpine 
vulture (vuls) 


walnut 


awdnthic 
aanthous 
xiphoid 
ayligraphy 
(xule) 


zeal (zel) 
z0diac 
zone 
zoography 
20010 
z0olite (loth) 
zodlogy 
zoophyte 
zymotic 


ALPHABETICAL STEM LIST. 


Figures show pages where words are applied in quotations. 


' Abb—father, religious leader ; 
abbott® (the governor of a mon- 
astery). Syriac, abba. 

Abd — hide; abdomen (the lower 
‘cavity of the body in which 
the entrails are concealed). I. 
abdere. 

Abol—do away with; abolish. 
L. abolere.* 

Ac—needle ; aciform. I. acus. 

Acaleph — nettle; acalephoid. G. 
acalephe. 

Acanth— spine, thorn; acantha- 
ceous, acanthust (a thorny 
shrub). G. acantha. 

Accip—seize ; accipitres (an order 
of .rapacious birds). L. ac 
cypere. Li. ad, to, unto ; capere, 


-Acm —top, 


Accoutr— dress, array ; accoutre- 


ment. EF. accoutrer. 

Acerb — bitter; acerbity. L. 
acerbus. 

Acerv—heap; acervate. L. ac- 
ervus. 


Acid—sour. L. acidus. 

Acinae—short sword; acinaci- 
form. G. acinaces. 

summit; acme. G. 
acme. 

Acon—whetstone, sharp stone ; 
aconite (the herb monk’s-hood, 
which grows on steep, sharp 
rocks). G. acone. 

Acro — pointed, upper, top, first ; 
acrobat (an athlete, a contor- 
tionist, one who can go on the 


to take. 


* The English language in familiar speech consists mainly of words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. But of the words constituting the English language, fully three 
fifths are of Latin origin. The Latin element was first introduced into 
England by the armies of Julius Cesar and his suecessors. The conquests 
of Cesesar resulted in displacing entirely the Celtic language in South-western 
Europe from the Rhine to the Strait of Gibraltar, and establishing in its place 
the Latin language. This was due to no deliberate attempt, but to the operation 
of natural laws. The superior civilization overcame the speech of the inferior. 
The conquest of England by the Romans, however, was only nominal, never 
amounting to more than an armed occupation, and therefore affected the speech 
of the country but slightly. The Latin language was again introduced, and with 
more effect, in the fifth and sixth centuries, by Christian missionaries from the 
South of Europe, who re-established Christianity on the island. The literature of 
the period was exclusively Latin, and all instruction came from a Latin source. 
But the great inundation of Latin words came with the Norman Conquest; for 
the Norman French was but modified Latin. The eleventh century after Christ 
completed the conquest undertaken in the first century before Christ. But it 
failed to overthrow entirely the speech of the land, and resulted only in a lan- 
guage compromise. 

+ The acanthus leaf is the conspicuous ornament of the beautiful Corinthian 
capital, 


points of his toes), acrogen (a 
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plant having its growth at the adult (a grown-up person). L. 
top), acropolis (a citadel, an wp- adolescere, adultus. 
per city), acrostic® (a word or Adul— flatter ; adulation. lL. 
sentence formed from the first, adulari. 
or last, letters of several suc- Adulter—corrupt; adulterate, 
cessive lines). G. acros.* adultery. Li. adulterare. 
Acu—sharpen; acute, acumen Advane (avanc)—go forward; 
(sharpness, or keenness of in- advance. F. awvancer. mM, 
tellect). LL. acwere. avant, before. L. ab, from, 
Adept— proficient. L. apisci, ante, before. 
adeptus. Advant (avant)— before, ahead ; 
Adip—fat; adipose. L. adips, advantage’ (profit, an ad- 
adipis. — vance). F.avant. L. ab, from, 
Adjut— assist ; adjutant (a regi- ante, before. J 
mental staff officer, the colo- Advice; advis (avis)— opinion ; 
nel’s assistant), coadjutor (one advice (an opinvion of what 
assisting with). lL. adjutare. seems best), advise. F. avis. 
Adolese ; adult — grow up ; ado- L. videre, visus, to see. 


lescence (the period of growth), AXg—goat; cegis (a protecting 


* The presence of words of Greek origin in the English language is due to 
several interesting causes. In the first place, the Greeks made early progress in 
the arts and sciences. Being originators in both fields, they were enabled to des- 
ignate important distinctions by the words of their own language, as in the case 
of geometry, discovered and developed by Euclid, of logic and rhetoric, developed 
by Aristotle, and of astronomy, founded by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. As these 
and other sciences passed to foreign lands, they retained the Greek terminology 
fixed with such exactness. The Romans were instructed by the Greeks; and in 
appropriating Greek thought they likewise appropriated a large range of Greek 
terms. It was a Greek-laden Latin which the conquerors of the world spread over 
the Roman Empire. The Latin speech took complete possession of Gaul (mow 
France). French is but Latin more or less corrupted and modified by the vicissi- 
tudes of two thousand years; and as such it has its Greek element. When, there- 
fore, French became incorporated into English, the inseparable Greek element 
likewise came in. But many words have come into English directly from the 
Greek tongue, owing to the revival of letters and the close study of the noble 
literature of Greece. Moreover, modern scientists have found it expedient to ex- 
press new science in terms of Greek origin. In doing this they are actuated by 
the following reasons, viz.: 1st. It is natural to adhere to a settled system 
of nomenclature (Greek terms first had the field). 2d. A uniform terminology is 
necessary, that students of different nations may follow each other’s discoveries 
without confusion; and to no other language would they all be so ready to defer 
as to the transcendent Greek. 3d. Great exactness is necessary in the expressing 
of scientific distinctions, and no other language has so fully met this requirement 
as the language of the highly cultivated and consequently subtle and acutely dis- 
cerning Greeks. 4th. Scientific terminology must have a fixed value, the shifting 
uses of words in popular use would introduce confusion into science,—the scien- 
tific term must be 4s unchangeable as the imbedded fossil; the Greek, being a 
dead language, has this fixity of form. 
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power,* recalling the goat-skin 
shield of Minervat). G. aiz, 


. 


wigos. 
Aer—air; aerial” (belonging to 
the upper air), aeriform, aero- 
lite (a meteoric stone, a stone 
from the upper airt), aero- 


naut (a balloonist, an air 
sailor). L. aer. G. aer. 
fEsth (aisth)—perceive, feel; 


_ esthetic ® (tasteful, perceiving 
the beautiful), csthetics (the 


principles of beauty, that 
which awakens pleasurable 
feeling), anesthetic (a drug 


that destroys feeling). G. aisth- 
omai. 
Ag; act — drive, urge, act; agent 
(that which acts, or causes an 
effect, also one acting in behalf 
of another), agitate (continue 
to urge), ambiguous (doubtful, 
driving about), coagulate (cur- 
dle, or drive together, as rennet 


(act against), exact (complete, 
correct, worked out, also to 
compel, or wrge out), exigent 
(pressing, urging out), prod- 
igal® (lavish, wasteful, driv- 
ing forth), transact (perform, 
drive beyond). L. agere, actus. 
Agger—heap; exaggerate (to 


overstate, make owt a great 
amount). lL. agger. 

Agi—a saying; adage (a wise 
saying). Li. agium. 


Agog ” — leading, bringing ; dem- 
agogue (a leader of the people), 
pedagogue (a teacher, or child- 
leader), synagogue ” (a congrega- 
tion, a bringing together). G. 
agogos, agoge. G. agein, to 
lead, bring. 

Agon— contest, struggle ; agony ” 
(great pain, causing a struggle), 
antagonist (an opponent, one 
struggling against). G. agon. 

Agr—field, land; agriculture, 


does the milk), counteract agrarian (relating to the hold- 

* An American laborer on the Panama Railroad at the time of its construc- 
tion, was subjected to such brutal treatment by his immediate boss, or overseer, 
that in a fit of frenzy he killed the latter. The laborer was summarily tried and 
condemned by the local authorities, regardless of the interposition of the Ameri- 
can Consul, who thought that due weight had not been given to the amount of 
provocation. When the condemned man was led out to be shot to death, the 
consul sprang to his side, and, throwing around him the American flag, defied 
the soldiers to shoot through that if they dared. The execution was prudently 
deferred, the man being under the protecting egis of the American flag. 

+ A conspicuous ornament in the center of Minerva’s shield was the head of 
Medusa, the Gorgon slain by Perseus. 

t The aerolites are masses of planetary substance revolving around the sun in 
accordance with planetary laws. They are considered either the ruins of dis- 
rupted planets, or else fragments thrown off by extreme centrifugal motion. 
Such a moving body, when brought within the scope of the earth’s attraction, is 
drawn from its orbit and caused to approach the earth with inconceivable veloc- 
ity. Striking the earth’s atmosphere with such velocity, it is heated to a white 
heat by friction, and thus becomes a “shooting star.” *? The heat is generally suf- 
ficient to convert it into vapor; but occasionally a partly consumed stone reaches 
the surface of the earth, to be characterized as an aerolite, Frequently the earth 
encounters a multitude of these small bodies, causing a “meteoric shower.” 
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At last, with easy, roads, he came to Leicester, 


Lodg’d in the abbey; where the reverend abbot, Vig { 
With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him ; 1 
To whom he gave these words,—O father abbot, ‘ 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, p 


Ts come.to lay his weary bones ameng ye; . 
Give him a little earth for charity /—Shakespeare. , 


Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead.—Longfellow. 


As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitered the shores with a telescope. My 
eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and green 
grass plots. I saw the moldering ruins of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the 
taper spire of a village church rising from the brow of a neighboring pes 
were characteristic of England.—Jrving. — 

A character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza ;—read it forward, back- 
ward, or across, it still spells the same thing.—Hmerson., 


Like a glow-worm golden \ 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden. 
Its aérial hue =a 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view.—Shelley. 


Sal. Ah, Richard! with the eyes of heavy mind, 
I see thy glory, like a shooting star, 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament! 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone.—Lowell. 


Yet art thou prodigal of smiles— 
Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are stern.—Bryant. (The Skies.) 


There are who triumph in a losing cause, 
Who can put on defeat, as "twere a wreath 
Unwithering in the adverse poyular breath, 

Safe from the blasting demagogue’s applause.—Lowell. 


I saw them in their synagogue 
As in their ancient day.— Crosswell. 


When Watts’ pale mother, o’er her thoughtful child, 
In hope and fear alternate wept and smiled.—Zuliot. 


Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
” His word or two, and then comes night.—Lowell, 
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_ing of lands). WL. ager, agri. 
(See Peregrination, Pilgrim.) 


Al—feed ; aliment (food). L. alere. - 


Al—wing; aliped (wing-footed), 
aisle * (the wing or side portion 
of a church). L. ala. 

Alacr—swift; alacrity. L. ala- 
cer. 

Alb—white ; albumen (the white 
of an egg, the white part of 
wheat), alburnum (the white 
‘ring of wood just under the 
bark) alb (a white vestment), 
album” (a book with empty, 
and therefore white, or blank, 
pages), Aldbion* (England, the 
land of the white chalk cliffs). 
‘L. albus. 

Ald (eald)—old; alderman*® (a 
member of ascity council, one 
of the City Fathers). A. 5S. 
eald. 


Alese— grow; coalesce (form 
close union, grow together). 1. 
alescere. L. alere, to nourish. 

Alg—pain; neuralgia (nerve- 
pain). G. algos. 

Ali—another; alien (strange, 
from another land), alias (other- 
wise), alibi (in another place), 
aliquot (being an exact part of 
another). i. alius. 

All— other; allopathy (a system 
of cure producing symptoms 

- other than those of the disease), 
allegory (a description of one 
thing under the image of an- 
other), parallel®® (beside each 
other). G. allos. 

Allel—one another. G. allelon. 

Ally (ali)—bind up; ally (bind 


together). O. F. alier.* LL. ad, 
to, unto, ligare, to bind. 
Almon (aimosn)—alms; almo- 


* Previous to the Norman Conquest, A.D. 1066, the language of England 
was Anglo-Saxon. That conquest placed in power a people who spoke the French 
language of that period (O. F., Old French) as it was spoken in the province of 
Normandy, and called, therefore, Norman French. For a time there were two 
languages in the island; pride holding the Normans aloof from the conquered 
race, and hate restraining the latter from using the speech of their conquerors. 
Communication between them, however, became a necessity, and it resulted not 
in giving up either language entirely, but in making out of both a new language 
—the Fnglish. Hence our present words are but changed forms, or corruptions, of 
Old French and Anglo-Saxon words. To the conquered masses were allotted toil 
and struggle for the material necessities of life, and they retained their language 
for the expression of such ideas as came within their range of experience. We 
still express in strong Anglo-Saxon monosyllables what we see and feel and 
otherwise perceive directly. It was found easier to accept the language of the 
masses for familiar things than to force them up to the use of a strange and for- 
eign speech. Hence the Anglo-Saxon is still our vernacular, the language of 
childhood, the speech of direct experience independent of education. After the 
wholesale confiscations following the Conquest, the Normans possessed a monopoly 
of luxury, with all that pertained to it, including education and refinement; and 
they were hence enabled to retain their own vocabulary for the expression of 
things with which the conquered people had become practically unfamiliar. The 
English language is richer than either of its ancestors, for it has all the strength 
of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon, and with it the grace and flexibility of the French. 
There is, moreover, an interlapping of the two elements instead of a sharp line 
of division, and this has enriched the resulting language with synonyms admit- 
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ner (a distributor of alms). , OF: 
F. almosne. G. eleemoswne. 

Alphabet —a set of written char- 
acters to represent elementary 
sounds, like the Greek alpha- 
bet, whose first two letters are 
alpha and beta. 

Alt — high ; altitude (height), altar 
(an elevated table for sacrifice, 
or religious service), exalé (lift 
up, on high), alto (the lowest 
female voice, formerly the 
tenor, or high male voice), con- 
tralto (an intermediate female 
voice, the counter-tenor, or 
high voice). L. altus. 

Alter—other ; alter, alternate ” (to 
succeed one another by regular 
turns), altercation (a dispute, a 
bickering between one another). 
L. alter. 

Alve — cavity ; 
veus. 

Am-—love; amatory, 
(addicted to love). 
amatus, to love. 

Amator—lover; amatory.“ L. 
amator. lL. amare, to love. 

Ambassad—an embassy; am- 
bassador, embassador (one sent 
on a mission, or embassy). F. 
ambassade. 

Ambrosi; ambrot — immortal; 
ambrosia (the food of the gods, 
which conferred immortality 

. upon those who tasted of it), 
Ambrose*(the immortal one), 
ambrotype (an unfading, and 


alweolar. I. al- 


amative 
L. amare, 


therefore called immortal, type). — 


G. ambrosios. G. ambrotos. 
_ G. brotos, a mortal. 

Ambul—walk; perambulate (walk 
through), somnambulist (a 
sleep-walker), funambulist (a 
tight-rope-walker), ambulator (a 
walking carriage), ambulance 
(a vehicle for the sick, moving 
at a walking pace), amble (to 
jog along at a brisk walk). L. 
ambulare. 

Amen (amcen)— pleasant ; ameni- 
ty (a delicate attention designed 
to give pleaswre). L. amcenus. 

Amic — friend ; amicable ( friend- 
ly), am(ic)ity (friendship), ami- 
(c)able (friendly). I. amicus. 

_L. amare, to love. 

Amic (amict)— a garment thrown 
round one; amice (a pilgrim’s 
stole). LL. amictus. 

Amnest— forgotten ; amnesty (a 
general pardon, in which of- 
fenses are to be deemed as for- 
gotten). G. ammnestos. 

Amor— love; amorous® (prone to 
love), enamor (to inspire with 
love). I. amor. 

Ampl—spacious, large; ampli- 
tude amplify (enlarge upon), 
ample. L. amplus. 

Amyl—starch; amylaceous. G. 
amylum. 

An— one; any(aone). <A.S. an. 

Ancien—old, belonging to a 
former time; ancient.” F. an- 
cien. L. ante, before. 


ting great range and yariety of expression. In “Ivanhoe,” Sir Walter Scott puts 
into the mouth of the clown, Wamba, a humorous lecture on this border-land be- 
tween the two languages that coalesced to form the English. 


: 


ANEM—APER; APERYT. 


Anem—wind; anemone (the 
wind-flower). 

Angel—messenger ; angel * (God’s 
messenger), evangelist™® (the 
messenger of good tidings). G. 
angelos. 

Angio (angeio)—vessel; angio- 
sperm (a plant having seed- 


vessels), hydrangeia. G. ange- 
ion. 

Ang;  anx—choke, distress; 
‘anguish, angina (distressing 


pain), anxious'™ (in distressed 
suspense). L. angere, anxus. 
Anim — breath, life; animal (a 
living and breathing creature), 
animate * (having life or breath, 
also, to enliven). L. anima. 
Anim — mind, soul, spirit ; unan- 
amous (of one mind), magnani- 
mous (great souled), pusillani- 
mous (mean spirited), equanim- 
ity (the state of having a well- 
balanced or equal mind), ani- 
mosity (fullness of passion, or 
excited mind). lL. animus. 
Ann — year; annals (yearly rec- 
ords), anniversary * (a yearly re- 
turn), annual © (yearly), annuity 
(a sum paid yearly), biennial 
(occurring once in two years), 
centennial (occurring once ina 
hundred years), perennial (ever- 
lasting, continuing through a 
long series of years), super- 
annuated (having reached an 
excess of years). lL. annus. 
Annul—a ring; annular (ring- 
like, as an annuiar eclipse). L. 
annulus. L. annus, a year.* 


* A ring is a circuit, like the circuit of the year. 
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Anomal — uneven, irregular, un- 
usual; anomaly (an exception, 
an wnusual case). G. anomalos. 
G. ana, not; homalos, even. 

Ante — before ; anterior, enhance 
(to advance). I. ante. 

Antenn — sail-yard ; antennee 
(the feelers of an insect stand- 
ing out like a sail-yard). lL. 
antenna. 

Anth —fiower ; anthology (a col- 
lection of the flowers of poetry), 
perianth (the entire set of pet- 
als surrounding the flower), 
acanthus (the flowering thorn). 
G. anthos. 

Anthrac —coal ; anthracite (min- 
eral, or hard, coal). G. an- 
thrax, anthracos. 

Anthrop — man; anthropophagi 
(mamn-eaters), misanthrope (a 
man-hater), philanthropy (be- 
nevolence, love of man). G. 
anthropos. 

Antiqu — ancient; antiquity, an- 
tique * (old, belonging to an an- 
cient period). L. antiquus. 

Anx— See ang. 

Aor (aeir)— rise up; aorta (the 
great artery that rises wp from 
the heart), meteor (an aerolite, 
the stone lifted high in the air). 


G. aeiresthai. G. aeirein. 
Ap—bee; apiary (a place for 
bees). G. apis. 


Ap (nap)— a. cloth ; apron (a large 
cloth spread before the person). 
O. F. nape. L. mappa. 
Aper; apert—open; aperient, 
aperture (an opening), April 
4 See Aerolite. 
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QUOTATIONS. 7 


France is, by its natural contrast, a kind of blackboard on which English 
character draws its own traits in chalk.—Hmerson. ; ! 


Take back the virgin page, ; 
White and unwritten still; 

Some hand more calm and sage, 
The leaf must fill.—Movore. , \ 


Majesty, power, glory, strength, and beauty all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled.—Byron. (St. Peter's at Rome.) 


Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white 
A young probationer of light, 
Thou wert, my soul, an Album bright.—Lamb. 


As an amatory poem it is edifying, in these days of coarser thinking, to notice 
the nature, refmement, and exquisite delicacy which pervade it, banishing every 
gross thought or imynodest expression, and presenting female loveliness clothed in 
all its chivalrous attributes of almost supernatural purity and grace.—irving. 


*f 


As far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs, 

When from thy shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood upon the hatches in the storm: 

And even with this, I lost fair Hngland’s view, 
And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart: 
And call’d them blind and dusky spectacles, 

For losing ken of Albion’s wished coast.—Shakespeare. 


Mer. O, then, I see queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep.—Shakespeare. 


Mar, Look, with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground: 
But do not go with it. 
Hor. No, by no means. 
Ham, Tt will not speak; then I will follow it.—Shakespeare. - 


Ham. Seems, madam / nay, it is; I know not seems 
*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspirations of forced breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly: These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play ; 
But T-have that within, which passeth show; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe.—Shakespeare. 


APEX—ARC. 


(the month of the opening 
buds), malapert (saucy, badly 
experienced, or opened). I. 
aperire, apertus. 

Apex —summit ; apex (the point, 
or summit, of an angle, cone, 
or pyramid). L. apex. 

Api—bee; apiary. L. apis. 

Appurten (aparten)— belong to; 
appurtenance (that which be- 
longs to). O. F. apartenir. L. 
ad, to; pertinere, to belong. 
L. per, thoroughly; fenere, to 
hold. 

Aps; apsid—bow, turn; apse 
(a curved recess in the east 
end of a church), apsides (the 
turning points in a planet’s 
orbit). L. apsis, apsidis. G. 
apsis. G. aptein, to tie. 

Apt—fit, join; adapt (fit to), apt- 
itude ** (fitness). L. apere, aptus. 
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Aqu — water; aquatic, aqueous, 
aqueduct (a water-pipe or con- 
ductor), aquarium (a water ves- 
sel in which fishes and marine 
plants are kept). L. aqua. 
Aquil— eagle; aquwiline (like the 
beak of an eagle). L. aquila. 
Ar—plow; arable * (fit for plow- 
img), Aryans (the agricultural 
ancestors of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races*). lL. arare. 
Ar—be dry; arid (ry), arefac- 
tion (making dry). L. arere. 
Arbiter ; arbitr—witness, judge, 
umpire ; arbiter (a judge), arbi- 
trary (decisive), arbitrate * (to 
adjust, settle). L. arbiter. 
Arbor —tree ; arboreous, arbori- 
culture. LL. arbor. 
Are—bow; arc (a bow-like section 
of a circumference), archer (a 
bowman), arch * (a vault having 


* The Aryans were a prehistoric tribe; that is, they are not mentioned in for- 
mal history, neither are they mentioned in tradition. What is known of them is 
learned entirely from the evidences of language, which has been found to be the 
most enduring monument of the human race. From these evidences it has been 
determined ‘that the Aryans occupied the plains of Deccan, to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea; that they were a bright, energetic race, advanced much beyond the 
state of savagery ; that by successive migrations they contributed to the populat-. 
ing of Hindustan to the south-eastward, of Persia to the eastward, and of all 
Europe to the westward. Four great migrations of Aryans are traceable in the 
populations of Europe. The Celtic migration was the first, and under the press- 
ure of successive migrations, it moved on to the westward until it occupied the 
remote portion of the continent, embracing the regions now known as France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the British Islands. Then came a migration which divided 
at the Bosporus, sending one division into Greece, and another around the 
mountains into Italy, and was called, therefore, the Greco-Italian migration. A 
third migration bore tothe northward, and occupied Central and North-western 
Europe. This was called the Teutonic migration, and supplied to Europe its Teu- 
tonic races, including the Germans, Dutch, English (or Anglo-Saxon), and Scan- 
dinavians. A fourth migration, bearing to the north of the Caspian Sea, con- 
tributed the great Slavonic race, occupying Russia, Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and other Balkan provinces. In consequence of the territory occupied by these 
various migrations, the resulting races are called Indo-Europeans. They are all 
of one blood and one speech, but have toward each other varying degrees of 
relationship, and these are determined mainly by the evidences of language.° 
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a curved roof*), arcade (a suc; Archi—chief; architect'* (the 


cession of arches). lL. arcus. chief builder), archipelago™ (a 
Are—keep; arcana (things kept sea interspersed with islands, 
secret). Li. arcere. ' like the A’gean Sea, the chief 
Arch—rule, govern; anarchy sea of the ancient Greeks), 
(the state of being without -architrave ® (the lower part of 
government), heptarchy (the the entablature, the chief beam 
government of sevent), hier- resting on the columns). G. 
archy ™ (the governing authori- archi. 
ties of a church), monarch Aret—a bear; arctic™ (in the re- 
(one ruling alone), oligarchy gion of the Great Bear of the 
(the government of a few), pa- north). G. arctos. 
triarch ® (the father-ruler of a Ard; ars—burn; ardent, ardor 
race), tetrarch (one of four (burning zeal), arson (the crime 
rulers). G. archein. of house-bwrning). L. ardere, 
Arche (archai) — ancient ; arche- arsus. 
ology (the study of ancient life), Ardu—steep, difficult, high ; ard- 
archaic (primitive, belonging uous (very difficult). L. ardwus. 


to ancient times), archaism®® Are—open space; area. L. area. 
(an old form of expression). G. Aren—sand; arenaceous, arena 


archaios, old. G. arche, the (the sanded floor of the Roman 


beginning. amphitheater }). L. arena. 


* The arch has long been a conspicuous feature in architecture. As such it 
was introduced by the Romans, its use being unknown to the Greeks and 
other nations, who distinguished themselves early in architecture. The Roman 
arch consisted of a continuous curve, or semicircle. The later Gothic archi- 
tecture recognized the usefulness and beauty of the arch, but gave it a point, 
to make it conform to the pointed style of this architecture. The Gothic arch 
consists of two curves, or arcs, intersecting so as to form a point, or apex. 
Architecture produces the most satisfactory effects where it exhibits fitness or 
adaptation, solidity or .strength, and beauty, harmoniously combined. The arch 
contributes these three elements. The Romans had such a high estimate of the 
properties of the arch that they employed it as an ornament in itself, apart 
from any other structure, as seen in their triumphal arches—the monuments or 
trophies of their conquests. The fine arch of Titus, still in existence, is a notable 
example. The arch, by introducing the curved line into ornamentation, was 
doubtless the inspiring suggestion and starting-point of all the tracery subse- 
quently developed in Gothic architecture. 

+ The term is especially applied to the government of England under the 
seven Saxon kings. The seven kingdoms were Kent, Sussex (South Saxons), 
Wessex (West Saxons), Essex (East Saxons), East Anglia, Mercia, and Northum- 
berland. These were all united finally into one kingdom by Egbert, king of 
Wessex. He allowed the other kings to reign for a time, but in token of sub- 
mission he compelled them to row his barge on the Thames with their own 
hands. 

$ The Roman people became addicted to barbarous amusements; they rejoiced. 
in the torttre and destruction of men and beasts. Their amphitheaters were 
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ARGENT—ASTER; ASTR. 


Argent—silver; argentiferous 
(silver-yielding). L. argentum.* 

Argill—clay; argillaceous. L. 
argilla. 

Argu— prove by argument; ar- 
gue. L arguere. 

Arist — best ; aristocracy (govern- 
ment by the best people). G. 
aristos. 

Arithm—number; arithmetic (the 
science of number), logarithm 
‘(a raiio number). G. arithmos. 

Arom-—spice, sweet herb ; aroma, 
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Artiller—equip, artillery * (heavy 


guns, a war equipment). O. F. 
artiller. lL. ars, artis. 
Arundin—reed; arudinaceous. 


L. arundo, arundinis. 
Aryten—ladle; arytenoid. G. 


arutaine. 

Ase—work, exercise; ascetic 
(given to severe exercise, ‘or 
self-discipline). G. ascein. 


Asin —ass; asinine (ass-like). L. 
asinus. 
Asper—rough; asperity,®® exas- 


aromatic. G: aroma. perate. L. asper. 
Ars—See ard. Ast—craft; astute (crafty). L. 
Art— skill; art.@ L. ars, artis. astus. 


Aster; astr—star; asterisk (a 
little star (*) used in reference to 
a foot-note), asteroid (a smaller 
planet, having the form of a 
star), astrology ** (the science of 
fortune-telling by the stars), 
astronomy (the science of the 


Arteri—windpipe; artery (a 
blood-vessel suggestive of the 
wind-pipe). G. arteria. 

Articul—joint ; articulate ™ (sup- 
ply with joints, divide by 
joints), article (a joint or item). 
L. articulus. 


slaughter pens, in-which men were supplied with arms and compelled to fight 
for their lives. As it was truly a fight to the death, nothing could be more 
desperate than a gladiatorial combat. Blood alone did not satisfy that fierce 
audience; they often required murder in its most cowardly and shocking form. 
If a gladiator fell wounded and helpless, his antagonist was obliged to place 
the point of his sword at the throat of his fallen adversary and act as the 
people signaled. If the thumbs were down it was the signal to destroy; if up, 
the signal to spare. These gladiatorial contests were varied with the fights of 
wild beasts; and often human beings were thrust into the arena to struggle 
with the beasts. Many of the early Christians were martyred in the arena— 
torn to pieces for the amusement of the Roman populace. Strange to say, 
the front seats in those extraordinary places of amusement were reserved for 
the upper classes, assigned by law to those of knightly rank. The gladiators 
once rebelled against the brutal uses to which they were assigned; under the 
leadership of Spartacus, and with head-quarters in the crater of Mt. Vesuvius, 
for three years they defied the power of Rome. In marked contrast to the 
bloody arena of Rome were the noble and elevating public games of Greece. 
There, too, were exhibitions of courage, strength, and endurance, but they took 
the-harmless forms of racing, wrestling, guiding the flying chariot, hurling the 
weight, etc. But the people found their highest delight in listening to some 
great bard, musician, or historian, or in witnessing the latest productions of 
their artists. 
* The Argentine Republic occupies a silver region. 
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The large place assigned to music by Plato and Aristotle shows that the cwi- 
ure of the emotions was an important” element in Greek education. dsthetic edu- 
cation was not only an end in itself, but was regarded as the basis of moral and 
religious culture.—Compayré. 


Duke. Not so, not so; his life is parallel’d 
Even with the stroke and line of his great justice; 
He doth with holy abstinence subdue 
That in himself, which he spurs on his power 
To qualify in others: were he meal’d 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous; 
But this being so, he’s just.—Shakespeare. 


Ayr gurgling kiss’d his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild woods, thick’ning green; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene.— Burns. 


“ Away, away !—in our blossoming bowers, 
In the soft air, wrapping these spheres of ours, 
In the seas and fountains that shine with morn, 
See, love is brooding, and /ife is born, 
And breathing myriads are breaking from night, 
To rejoice, like us, in motion and light.—Bryant.. (Song of the Stars.) 


What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fly’st thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another Spring to hail.—Logan. 


Sweet sounds transpir’d, as when the enamor’d dove 
Pours out the soft murm’ring of responsive love.—Coleridge. 


Dozing, murmuring in its visions, lay the heayven-enamored lake. 
—Thomas Buchanan Read, 


Here, when art was still religion, with a simple, reverent heart, 
Lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, the evangelist of art.—Longfellow. 


I praised the earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of various green; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield. 


“And then thou shalt have thy choice to be 
Restored in the ily that decks the lea, 
In the jessamine bloom, the anemone, 
Or aught of thy spotless whiteness. 
—Hannah F. Gould. (The Snow Flake.) 


A shell of ample size, and light 
As the pearly car of Amphitrite, 
That sportive dolphins drew.— Wordsworth, 


ASTHM—AUG; 


_ stars), disaster © (an ill-starred 
accident), aster ** (the star flow- 
er). G. astron. 

Asthm—a panting; asthma (a 
disease that causes a gasping 
for breath). G. asthma. G. 
aazein, to breathe out. G. aein, 
to breathe. 

Astr— See aster. 
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Atroc—cruel; atrocious, atroc- 
ity. L. atrox, atrocis. 
Attir (atir)—adorn; attire (to 


dress). O. F. atirier. O. F. tire, 
a row, file. 

Auct—See aug. 

Aud — hear, listen ; audible * (ca- 
pable of being heard), audi- 
ence * (a hearing, also a body 


of hearers), audit (to pass upon 
accounts after a due hearing), 
obedient (obeying, giving ear 
to). L. audire. ' 
Audaci—bold; audacious ® (ex- 
tremely bold). L. audac, au- 
dacis. i. audere, to dare. 
Aug ; auct — increase ; augment, 
august (very grand), auction (a 
sale having “increasing bids), 
author ® (a producer, one who 
causes a work to grow or in- 
crease). Li. qugere, auctus. 


Asyl—unharmed, safe from vio- 
lence; asyliam (a place of 
refuge). G. asulos. G. a, with- 
out ; sule, right of seizure. 

Athl]— contest; athlete (a mus- 
cular contestant in physical 
games). G. athlos, a contest. 

Atmo—vapor ; atmosphere.*® G. 
atmos. 

Atorn—direct,-prepare, transact ; 
attorney (one who transacts 
business for another). O. F. 
atorner. O. F. torner, to turn. 


* The atmosphere of the earth is estimated to be about fifty miles in thick- 
ness. The weight of this mass produces a pressure at the level of the sea equiv- 
alent to fourteen pounds to the square inch of surface. Like all gases and 
liquid substances, its pressure is in all directions. Animal life depends upon 
this pressure; for the removal of the pressure causes the fluids of the body to 
burst outward. This is why people suffer distress, and are affected with bleed- 
ing in ascending to great heights on a mountain or in a balloon. The press- 
ure of fourteen pounds to the square inch would be crushing if applied in but 
one direction, as the hand may be crushed by placing it over the opening of 
the receiver of an air-pump while the air is being exhausted. The atmosphere 
takes up moisture from the ocean by its capillary quality, and carries it to the 
mountains, to be there precipitated, and thus to form the great streams of the 
world. This moisture-laden atmosphere also supplies the useful showers for the 
thirsty fields. The earth is thus rendered productive and capable of sustain- 
ing animal life. The atmosphere is, moreover, a shield or protection against 
dangerous missiles from above. But for the atmosphere each aerolite would 
reach the earth in solid form, and with a velocity incalculably greater than 
that of a cannon ball. (See Aerolite.) The hail-stones, the very drops of rain, 
would all be deadly missiles but for the elastic resistance of the several strata 
of the atmosphere. Another mechanical property of the air is its affording a 
medium for locomotion. Birds propel themselves through it by the oar-like 
movements of their wings, and men are learning to traverse it by means of the © 
balloon or air-ship. These are among the mechanical effects and uses of the 
atmosphere. The chemical properties of air, as such, open another great chap- 


ter in the economy of nature, 
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Aur—ear; auricular (told in the 
ear). lL. auris. 

Aur— gold; auriferous (gold pro- 
ducing), awreate (gilded), oriole 
(the golden thrush), oriflamme, 
(the standard of St. Denis of 
France, which consisted of a 
blood-red flag cut at the end 
into flame-like strips and at- 
tached to a gilded staff), oriel ® 
(a recess with a window, for- 
merly ornamented with gold), 
ormolu (a kind of brass resem- 
bling pounded gold), orpiment 
(yellow sulphuret of ar- 
senic, the golden pigment). I. 
auraum. 

Auscult — listen ; auscultation (a 
method of distinguishing dis- 
eases of the chest by listening). 
L. auscultare. Li. auris, the ear. 

Auster— harsh, severe ; austere.” 
L. austerus. 

Austr—the south wind, south; 
austral (southerly), Australia 
(the Sowthern Continent). L. 
Auster. 

Authentice—vouched for, war- 
ranted. G. authenticos. G. 
_authentes (one who does things 

“with his own hand*). 

Auxili—help; auxiliary (help- 
ing). Li. auailium. LL. augere, 
to increase. 

Av; au—bird; aviary (a place 
for birds), auspice (favor, pat- 


ronage, a token of good things, 
as indicated by the flight of 
birds). L. avis. 

Aval— downward; avalanche (a 
downfall of loosened snow 
from a mountain). F. val, vale, 
valley. 

Avar—greedy; avarice (greedi- 
ness for gain). IL. avarus. 

Aven —oats; avenaceous.  L. 
avenum. 

Aver —have, possess ; average (a 
proportional amount, like the 
_proportion paid by the tenant 
for the use of his possessions}). 


O. F. aver. L. habere. 
Avid—greedy, eager; avidity 
(eagerness). Li. avidus. 


Avoir—to have ; avoirdupois (to 


have some weight). F. avoir. 
L. habere. 
Axi— axis; axvis® (the line on 


which any thing rotates) L. 
axis. 

Axio—worthy; axiom (a self- 
evident truth, and therefore 
worthy of unquestioning ac- 
ceptance). G. aaxios. 

Azur (lazur)—a bluish stone (the 
lapis lazuli); azure (blue). 
Low L. lazur. lL. lapis lazuli 
(the lajward stone). 


Bace —berry ; baccivorous, bacca- 
laureate (relating to graduates, 
or bachelors, the wearers of 


* An authentic manuscript is as reliable as if written by the author’s own hand. 
+ Under the feudal system the tenant owed his lord and master not only 
personal service, but also the use of his horses, cattle, etc. In time the use of 
these articles came to be waived on the payment of a sum of money, called 


average. 
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the 
bacca. 

Badin—jest; badinage. F. badiner. 

Bail (Gall) — secure, keep in cus- 
tody ; bail (security), bailiff (a 
custodian), bailiwick (a territo- 
rial jurisdiction). F. bailler. 

Ball— dance; ball, ballet, ballad 
(a dancing song). Low L. 
ballare. 

Ball—throw, put; hyperbvole (an 
exaggeration, a throwing over or 
beyond), symbol ™® (a sign, some- 
thing put with), emblem"® (a 
sign or representation, some- 
thing put on, as an ornament), 
parable (a comparison, a cast- 
ing beside). G. ballein. 

Band—proscribe, outlaw; bandit 
(a robber outlaw). It. bandire. 
Low L. bannir, to proclaim. O. 
H. Ger. bannan, to summon. 
O. H. Ger. ban, a ban. 

Band — ban, proclamation ; con- 
traband”™ (subject to forfeiture 
for being against the procla- 
mation). It. bando. 

Bank (6anc)—bench, table; bank 
(an institution dealing in money, 
originally the money-chang- 
er’s bench), bankrupt (an insolv- 
ent person, like the money- 
changers whose bench was 
broken), banquet (a great feast, 
originally a little table), bench. 
M. H. Ger. bane. 

Bany (6anij)— merchant; banyan 
(a wide-spreading tree of India, 
under whose shade the mer- 
chants held their market). Skt. 


bany. 


bay-berry wreaths). L. 


Bapt + dip ; baptize. G. baptein. 

Bar — weight ; barometer (an in- 
strument for indicating the 
weight of the atmosphere). G. 
baros. 

Barb — beard ; barber (the beard 
dresser), barb (a beard-like pro- 
jection), barbel (a bearded fish). 

’ L. barba. 

Barbar —stammering; barbar- 
ians ® (uncivilized, originally 
merely foreigners, whose lan- 
guage seemed to the Greeks 
nothing more than a stammer- 
img). G. barbaros. 

Barr—a_ bar; barrel (a vessel 
made of staves or bars), barrier 
(an obstruction, lke a bar), 
embargo (an arrest, a stoppage, 
as by putting a bar in the 
way). F. barre. 

Barric — barrel; barricade (a 
street obstruction, sometimes 
made of barrels of sand). Sp. 
barrica. Sp. barea, a bar, stave- 

Barrow (beorh)—a_ hill; barrow 
(a burial mound). A. 8S. beorg, 
beorh. A. 8. beorgan, to hide, 
protect. 

Bary — heavy; barytone, barytes. 
G. barus. 

Bas (bass) — low ; base (low), abase 
(bring low), basement (the low- 
est part of a building), bass (the 
lowest part in music), bass-re- 
lief (low relief), bassoon (a bass 
instrument), debase (make low). 
Low L. bassus. 

Basil— king; basilica (a royal 
hall for the administration of 
justice, also a great church), 
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And foreheads white as when, in clusters set, 
The anemonies by forest fountains rise.—Bryant. 
Seated I see the two again, 
But not alone; they entertain 
A little angel unaware 
With face as round as is the moon.—Longfeliow. 


The holiest of all holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves, in silence and apart; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling overflows.—Longfeliow. 


Did not Hercules by force . 
Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse ?— Wordsworth. 


His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field, 
Part arable and tilth, whereon were sheaves 
New reap’d, the other part sheep-walks and folds.—Milton. 


Siw. The time approaches, 
That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe. 
Thoeghts speculative their unsure hopes re/afe ; 
But certain issve strokes must arbiirate ; 
Toward which, advance the war.—Shakespeare. 


His steps were slow, yet forward still 
He pressed where others paused or failed; 
The calm star clomb with constant will— 
The restless meteor flashed and paled.— Whittier. 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.—2Hmerson. 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments_of rhyme.—Longfellow. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.— Wordsworth. 


These are indeed exceptions; but they show 

How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives,—Longfdlow, 


BAST—BI. 


basilisk (a fabled serpent, a 
serpent or lizard having a spot 
on its head resembling a 
crown). G. basileus. 

Bast—build; bastion (a strong 
building in a__ fortification), 
bastile (a strongly-bwilt for- 
tress). O. F. bastir. 

Bastin (baston) — stick ; bastina- 
do (a beating with a stick upon 
the soles of the feet). Sp. 
baston. 

Bat — beat; batter (beat down), 
battle (a fight, a striking, or 
beating), battalion * (a command 
organized for battle), abate (beat 
down), combat (fight or strike 
together), debate (argue, beat one 
another down), rebate (a re- 
turn, beat back). lL. batere. L. 
batuere. 

Bath — depth ; bathos (a sinking 
to the depths of the ridiculous). 
G. bathos. 

Baton—a cudgel, stick; baton 
(a wand, a truncheon), batten 
(a wooden rod), Baton Rouge 
(the city of the Hed Stick). 
F. baton. Low lL. basto, bas- 
tonis. 

Batrach — frog ; batrachian. G. 
batrachos. 

Beat — blessed; beatify™ (make 
blessed), beatitude, beatific. L. 
beare, beatus. 

Beau—fine; beaw (a _ finely 
dressed person), beauty.® F. 
beau. O. F. bel. Li. bellus, fair, 
fine. 

Bel; bell — fair, fine; belle (the 
reigning fair one), embellish 
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(to beautify, adorn), belladonna 
(the drug nightshade, formerly 
used by ladies to increase their 
beauty, on account of its dilat- 
ing the pupil of the eye), 
beldame (a disagreeable old wo- 
man, called ironically a fair 
lady), Belvedere (beautiful to 
see), Belmont (the beautiful 
mountain), Mabel (my fair one). 
L. bellus. 

Belemn—a dart; belemnite (a 
fossil shaped like the head of 
a dart) G. belemnos. G. 
ballein, to throw. 

Bell — war ; belligerent, bellicose, 
rebel™ (make war again). L. 
bellum. 

Bene — well ; benefactor (a help- 
er, a well-doer), benefice (a 
church living, a grant, a well- 
doing), benefit (a favor or ad- 
vantage, something well done), 
benevolent (charitable, well- 
wishing). LL. bene. — 

Benedict — blessed; benediction 
(a blessing), benedict (a newly- 
married man). L. benedictus. L. 
bene, well; dicere, dictus, to say. 


Benign — mild; benign.” La. be- 
mignus. 
Besti— beast; bestial. lL. bestia. 


Bever (bevr)— drink ; beverage. 
O. F. bevre. L. bibere. 

Bey (be)}—gape, expect anxiously ; 
abeyance (a state of suspension, 
asif with some expectancy of 
resumption). O. F. beer. 

Bi— life ; biography ™ (an account 
of a life), biology (the science of 
the nature of life), amphibious ™ 
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(having its life both on land 
and in water). G. bios. 

Bias (biais)—slant, inclination ; 
bias™ (a preference, a leaning - 
toward). F. biais. 

Bib—drink; imbibe (drink in), 
bibulous (given to drink), bib (a 
cloth for imbibing, or drinking 
in, moisture). G. bibere. 

Bibl — book ; - dbibliomania (an eye 
for books), bibliography (an ac- 
count of the books treating of a 
given subject). G. biblos. G. 
bublos, Egyptian papyrus (from 
which the ancient books were 


made). 
Bil—bile; bile. L. bilis. 
Bill—log, stump, stick; bélet 


(a little log), billiards (the game 
played with a stick). F. bille. 
Bill — a writing ; Dill, billet. Low 

L. bila. 

Bin — twofold ; binary (occurring 
in twos), combine ® (join or fold 
two or more together). L. 
binus. L. bi, double. 

Bit — bite ; bite, bit (a morsel, a 
bite), bit (a curb on which a 
horse bites), bitter (a sharp biting 
flavor), bait (cause to bite), 
beetle (the biting insect), beetle 
(to project over like an upper 
jaw), abet (to incite, instigate, 
bait on), bet (to wager, to abet). 
A.S. bitan. 

Blane—white ; blanch (to whiten), 
blank (white, empty), blanket 
(a white -bedspread), Mont 
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Blane (the white mountain). 
F. blanc. 

Bland — mild; bland. L. blandus. 

Blas (blaps) — damage, evil ; blas- 
pheme (to speak ill of sacred 
things). G. blapsis. 

Blaz (blas)—blow; blazon (to 
publish far and wide, as with 
a trumpet). M. E. blasen. 

Blazon (blason)— a coat of arms ; 
blazon (to portray armorial 


vearings). FE. blason. Ger. 
blasen, to blow.* 
Bleac (blec)—shining, pale; 


bleach (to make pale), bleak. 
A. S. bdlec, blac. 

Blem—wound, stain; blemish 
(to stain, spoil). O. F. blemir, 
blesmir. O. F. bleme, blesme, 
wan, pale. 

Blow —to bloom; blow, blossom, 
bloom, blood (the sign of bloom- 
ing life), bleed (to lose blood), 
bless (to consecrate, as by sac- 
rifice or the sprinkling of 
blood).. A. S. blowan. 

Bodk (bidog)—dagger; bodkin 
(a little dagger). W. bidog. 

Bol—See bail. 

Bolt (6uret)—sift through coarse 
cloth; (@) “Bourret O. al 
buire, coarse woolen cloth. Low 


L. buwrra, coarse red cloth. 
L. burrus, reddish. See Bu- 
reau. 


Bomb—a humming; bomb (the 
humming shell). L. bombus. 
G. bombos. 


* Armorial bearings represent some achievement which has given fame to 
the family. A victor’s fame was proclaimed by the trumpet of a herald. 
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-Bombard — cannon ; bombard (to 
assail with cannon). F. bom- 
barde (the bomb thrower). 

Bombast (bombax)—cotton, wad- 
ding; bombast (inflated lan- 
guage, as if filled out with cot- 
ton-wadding). Low L. bombax. 
L. bombyx. G. bombux, silk, 
cotton. 

Bon— good; bonus (a special al- 
lowance, a good), boon,® bonny, 


of a vessel), starboard (the 
right-hand side, the steering 
side), larboard (the lading side), 
board (a plank, such as goes on 
the side of a vessel). A. S. 
bord.* 

Borough (beorg)— protect; bor- 
ough (a large town,} originally 
a protecting fort). A.S. beorgan. 

Bose—feed; provoscis (the ele- 
phant’s trunk, or feeder in 


bounty (goodness). L. bonus. front). G. boscein. 
Bor (bur)—peasant, dweller; Botan—herb; botany (the science 
neighbor (the near dweller), of plants). G. botane. 


boor, A. S. bur. 
Bord—edge, side; border (an 
edge), overboard (over the side 


Bouch—mouth; debouch (to 
emerge, as from a mouth). F. 
bouche. G. bucca. 


* The Anglo-Saxon speech, which forms the basis of the English Language, 
came into England in the fifth century A.D. The Roman Empire began to 
give way in the fifth century to the pressure of barbarian hordes from the 
North and East (composed principally of the Goths, Vandals, and Huns). One 
of the first regions abandoned by the distressed Romans was Britain—for two 
reasons: first, because it was a very remote province, and therefore guarded 
with difficulty, and second, because it was never fully subjugated. (See Gaelic.) 
On the withdrawal of the Roman garrisons, the island lapsed back into the 
possession of its native Celts. Some of these living nearest the Roman strong- 
holds had become partly Romanized; that is, they had acquired some Roman 
ideas, some Roman customs, and some Roman speech. They were, therefore, 
out of harmony with the fierce, untouched Celts of the remoter regions. This 
lack of harmony soon led to conflicts, especially with the Picts and Scots of 
the north, who had never made a truce with the Roman legions. The hard- 
pressed Southrons looked around for aid, and invited in the Angles and Saxons 
of North Germany to their assistance. The latter came, and after repelling the 
Picts and Scots, were so pleased with the genial climate and productive 
soil, so different from the cold and murky lowlands of the north, that they 
resolved to hold the country, even against their allies. This determination 
reunited the Celts in a brave struggle against the common enemy, a struggle to 
the death, in which neither party gave nor asked quarter, a struggle that con- 
tinued during the unexampled period of over two hundred years. The termi- 
nation of this struggle left the Saxons in exclusive possession of England 
proper, but unwilling to pursue their desperate foes within the highlands of 
Scotland and the border morasses of Wales. Saxon blood, Saxon thrift, and 
Saxon speech took full possession of the conquered region, slightly modified by 
the later incursion of the Danes, but practically undisturbed until the time of 
the Norman Conquest, in the eleventh century. 


+ The names of many English towns have the termination borough ; as, Marl- 
borough, Scarborough, etc, 
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Not now, on Zion’s heights alone, 
The favored worshiper may dwell, 
Nor where, at sultry noon, thy Son 
Sat, weary, by the patriarch’s well.—Pierpont, 


The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them.—Bryant. 


No lover of poetry can spare Chaucer, or should grudge the short study 
required to command the archaisms of his English, and the skill to read the me- 


ody of his verse.—Hmerson. 
Isles that crowned the dAigean deep.— Gray. 


And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams; 
r Had droppt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low.—Longfellow. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 

Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree.—Southey. 


Her. There’s some ill planet reigns; 
I must be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aspect more fayvourable.—Shakespeare. 


The audible stillness of the noon.—N. P. Willis. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.— Wordsworth. 


But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty stood.—Bryant. 


For letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his avdience upward to the sky.—Dryden. 


And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery.— Campbell. 


Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld: 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning s/ars which they beheld.—Longfellow, (Flowers.) 
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Bov—ox, cow; bovine. L. bos, 
bovis. 

Brac—the two arms; brace, 
bracelet, embrace.” O. F. brace. 
L. brachium. 

Brachi—arm ; 
brachium. 

Brachy — short ; brachycepha- 
lous, amphibrach. G. brachus. 

Brack—vomit; brackish (nau- 
seous, causing to vomit). Du. 
bracken. 

Bracte—thin plate of metal; 


brachiopod. IL. 


bract. L. bractea. 

Branchi— gill; branchial. G. 
branchion. 

Bras (brais)—live coals; brasier. 
¥. braise. 


Brev— short; brevity, brevet (a 
short commission giving rank 
without command), breve (the 
sign of the short sound, also 
formerly the shortest note in 
music), breviary (a summary 
or short form of religious exer- 
cises), brevier (a kind of type, 
such as was used in printing 
breviaries), brief, abbreviate (to 
shorten). li. brevis. 

Brig — strive after, fight ; brigade 
(a body of soldiers, or fighting 
men). It. brigare. 

Brigant—a robber; brigantine — 
(a pirate ship), brigand (a rob- 
ber outlaw), brig (short. for 
brigantine). It. brigante. It. 
briga, strife, quarrel, trouble. 
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Brill—glitter ; brilliant. F. briller. 
L. beryllus, a beryl. 

Broch— pierce, stitch; brochure 
(a brief treatise, as of a few 
leaves stitched together), broach 
(to set agoing, as in piercing a 
cask of liquor). F. brocher. 
F, broche, a spit. 

Bronch— wind-pipe; bronchial. 
G. bronchos. 

Brum — winter ; 
bruma. 

Brut—stupid, irrational; brute. 
L. brutus.* 

Bry —teem, sprout; bryony (the 
plant of luxuriant growth), em- 
bryo ™ (the sprouting germ). G. 
bruein. 

Bu (bow)—cow, ox; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to cowherds), 
buffalo (the wild ox), bugle (the 
horn of an ox), butter (cow- 
cheese). G. bous. 

Buce—check ; buccal. L. bucca. 

Bucol—cowherd; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to cowherds). G. . 
boucolos. G. bous, Ox, cow; 
kellein, to drive. 

Bul—stem, trunk ; bu/rush “ (the 
stem rush), bulwark (a defense, 
as if made of the trunks of 
trees). Dan. bul. 

Bull— boil; ebwilition (a boiling 
up). L. bullire. L. bulla, a bubble. 

Burl— waggery, mockery, trick ; 
burlesque (a mock perform- 
ance). It. burla. 


brumal. 1D 


* The elder Brutus obtained his name from an appearance of idiocy, which he 
deliberately assumed in his youth, in order to escape the tyranny of the Tarquins, 
who had put to death his father and brothers. 
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Burs— purse ; bursar (the pwrse- 


bearer), disburse (pay out of : 


the purse), reimburse (pay 
back, put into the purse again). 
Low L. bursa. 

Bust—trunk of human body. 
Low L. bustum. 

Butyr— butter ; butyraceous. G. 
buturon. G. bows, cow; turos, 
cheese. 

Byss—bottom ; abyss™ (a bottom- 
less chasm). G. byssos. 


Cachinn—laugh; cachinnation 
(laughter). 1. cachinnare. 

Cad; cas—fall ; cadence ™® (a fall- 
ing of the voice), caducous 
(falling early), case (an event, a 
circumstance, a befalling), cas- 
ual (happening, or befalling, 
by chance), accident (a hap- 
pening, a falling toward), de- 
cadence, decay (fall apart), de- 
ciduous ( faliing in autumn), oc- 
cident (the west, the place of 
the setting sun), occasion (an 
opportunity, or necessity, fall- 


ing to one’s lot). L. cadere, 
casus. 

Cadaver — corpse; cadaverous 
(pale, emaciated, corpse-like). 
L. cadaver. 


Czed ; czes—cut, kill, slay ; ccesura 
(a pause in the middle of a 
verse, cutting the latter in two), 
excision, incision, incisive, 
chisel,” scissors, homicide (the 
killing of a man), matricide, 
parricide, fratricide, regicide, 
sororicide, suicide, uxoricide, 
concise ~ (compact, brief, cut 
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short), decide (settle, cut off 

further debate), precise (exact, 

having all that is misleading 
cut off). 1. cceedere, ccesus. 

Cal— proclaim ; intercalate™ (in- 
sert by proclamation). L. cal- 
are, to proclaim. 

Cal—beautiful; caligraphy, call- 
igraphy, calisthenics, kaleido- 
scope, calomel. G. calos. 

Calam — reed ; calamiferous. 
calamus. 

Calamit — misfortune ; calamity. 

L. calamitas. 

Cale—lime, stone ; calcareous, cal- “3 
cine (reduce to lime), calcium, 
calculate (to reckon, as by 
means of pebbles as counters), 
chalk.6 i. calx, cailcis. 

Calc —tread, press; calk (press 
in), inculcate (émpress). LL. 
caleare. IL. calx, calcis, the heel. 

Cald —hot ; caldron (a large ket- 
tle), scald. Tu. caldus, calidus. 

L. calere, to be hot. 

Calend —the first of the month ; 
calends,"® calendar. WL. cal 
endee. 

Call—hard skin; callous.* L. callus. 

Calm (cawm)— heat ; calm ® (still, 
as during the noontide heat). 

G. cauma. G. caiein, to burn. 

Calor—heat; caloric, calorific. 

L. calor. I. calere, to be hot. 

Calu — deceive, misrepresent ; 
calumny (malicious misrepre- 
sentation). 

Calx—lime, stone. L. cala. 

Calypt— cover; apocalypse™® (a 
revelation, an uncovering). G. 
caluptein. P 
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Calyx—a covering, cup; calyx 
(the cup of the flower). L. 
calyx. G. calua. 

Camer—chamber; camerated, 
camera (the dark chambered 
instrument of photography), 
comrade (a room-mate), cham- 
‘ber. L. camera. 

Camp—field; camp (a tempo- 
rary abode in the open field), 
campestral (growing in fields), 
campaign (a season of field ser- 
vice), champion (a combatant 
in the field), champaign (an 
open cowntry), Champagne (the 
open plain), decamp (depart, 
break up camp), scamp (a vag- 
abond, like a deserter from a 
battle-field). L. canvpus. 

Campan—bell; campaniform, 
campanula (the little bell). L. 
campana. 

Can—dog; canine, Canary (the 
Islands of the Dogs), kennel 
(the dog-house), Prairie du 
Chien, (the Dog Prairie). lL. 
canis. 

Can; cann—reed ; cane, cannon 
(a large gun, long and hollow, 
like a reed), canister (a reed 
basket), canon (a rule, rod, 
reed). G. canne. 

Cancéell— lattice, grating ; cancel 
(to draw lines across, like a grat- 
img or lattice-work), chancel® 
(the part of a church shut off by 
a screen or Jattice-work), chan- 
cellor (a high officer of state, 
originally an officer who stood 
near the screen before the judg- 
ment seat), chancery (a court of 
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equity, presided over by the 
chancellor). WU. cancellus. IL. 
cancer, a crab. 

Cancer—crab, eating tumor; 
cancer, canker. i. cancer. 
Cand — glow, burn; candle, can- 
dor (frankness, clearness), in- 

candescent.® lL. candere. 

Candel—candle; candelabrum 
(a branching candlestick), chan- 
delier, chandler (a dealer in 
candles), cannel (burning bright- 
ly, like a candle), kindle (to 
light, as a candle).*§ L. candela. 

Candid —white, clear, sincere; 
candid, candidate (a seeker 
after office, who in ancient 
Rome was obliged to wear a 
white robe). L. candidus. L. 
candere, to glow. 

Cant—sing; cant (a singing 
whine), canticle (a little song), 
canto (a division of a song), 
cantata (a song set to music), 
accent *® (stress on a syllable, as 
in singing), chant, descant, en- 
chant,®® incantation, incentive, 
precentor, recant. Li. cantare. 

Cap—cloak, hood; cape, cap, 
caparison (trappings of a horse, 
enveloping him as a cloak), 
capuchin (a hooded friar), cape, 
escape (to get away, to slip out 
of one’s cape). Low L. capa. 

Cap—head; cape (a headland). 
It. capo. L. caput. 

Cap; capt—take, seize, hold; 
capable, capacious,® captive, 
captor, capture, captious (fault- 
finding, stezing upon), cable (a 
holding rope), accept, concep- 
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If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird; and I 

Have lost the wager. Boldness be my friend! 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! 

Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight, 
Rather, directly fly.—Shakespeare. 


My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with its imitative lisp.— Coleridge. 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should /isten, as I am listening now.—Shelley. (To a Skylark.) 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near.—Bryant. (To a Waterfowl.) 


Lo! in the painted oriel of the West, 
Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines, — 
Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and rest.—Longfellow. 


Or sink’st low and glowest faintly 
As an aureole still and saintly.—Lowell. 
O, but man, proud man! 

Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence,—like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep.—Shakespeare. 


Away, away! through the wide, wide sky,— 

The fair blue fields that before us lie,— 

Each sun, with the worlds that round us 7oll, 

Each planet, poised on her turning pole, 

With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 

And her waters that lie like fivid light.—Bryant. (The Song of the Stars.) 


Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere ; 
To those, who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude ;— 
Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be, 
- Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree,—Southey. - 
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tion, deception, inception, incip- 
ient, intercept, ocewpy, percep- 
tion, precept (a rule or maxim 
taken beforehand as a guide 
to conduct), receptacle,  re- 
ception, recipe (a prescription, 
this receive thow), recipient, 

*anticipate (take beforehand), 

caitif— (a wretch taken into cus- 

tody), conceive, conceit, suscept- 
ible (ready to receive or under- 
take). lL. capere, captus. 

' Capill—hair ; capillaceous, capil- 
lary (occurring in fine, hair-like 
tubes.) L. capillus. 

Capit — head ; capital,®* capitation 
(so much per head), decapitate, 
captain (the head man), occiput 
(the back of the head), + sinciput 
(the fore part or half of the 
head), precipitate (send head- 
long). L. caput, capitis. 

Capitul—chapter ; capitular (re- 
lating to a chapter), capitulate 
(to divide into chapters, to sur- 
render on the terms mentioned 
in the several chapters), recapit- 
ulate (to sum up again the sev- 
eral chapters), chapter. Low L. 
capitulum. L. caput, capitis, 
head. 

Capno—smoke ; capnomancy. G. 
capnos. 

Capr—goat; caprice (a sudden 
freak, like the frisk of a goat), 
capricorn (the horned goat), 
caprid, caper (to frisk about as 
a goat), cabriolet (a light car- 
riage, that frisks about like a 


* Anti is for ante, before. 


% 
goat), cab (short for cabriolet). 
Li. capra. 

Caps—box, case; capsule. L. 
capsa. Li. capere, to hold. 

Capt—See cap. 

Car—dear; caress (to embrace 
what is dear). L. carus. 

Caracol—snail; caracole (a half 
turn made by a horse, suggest- 
ive of the spiral of a snail-shell). 
Sp. caracol. 

Carbon—a coal; carbon (pure 
charcoal), carbuncle (a precious 
stone, resembling a glowing 
coal, also an inflamed sore). L. 
carbo, carbonis. 

Carcer— prison ; incarcerate ® (to 
confine in a prison). L. carcer. 

Cardi— heart ; cardiac, pericardi- 
um (the membrane around the 
heart). G. cardia. 

Cardin —hinge ; cardinal (chief, 
that on which a matter hinges). 
L. cardo, cardinis. 

Caric—load; caricature (a ludi- 
crous representation, an over- 
loaded picture). It. caricare. 

Carin—keel; carinated, careen 
(to incline so as to show the 
keel). Li. carina. 

Carm — song, enchantment ; 
charm. lL. carmen. 

Carn—flesh; carnal, carnage, 
carnation ® (flesh color), carni- 
val (a period of levity before 
Lent, a lightening to the flesh), 
carnelian (a flesh-colored stone), 
carnivorous (flesh-eating), incar- 
nate (in the flesh), incarnadine 


+ Sin is for semi, half. 
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(to dye of a carnation color), 
charnel (containing corpses, 
decaying flesh), carrion (putrid 
flesh) L. caro, carnis. 
Caro—stupefy; carotid (a term 
applied to one of the two 
great arteries of the neck, 
any change in which was sup- 
posed to cause stwpor). G. cwroo. 
Carp — pluck ; carpet (a floor cov- 
ering, made of rags pulled to 
pieces). L. carpere. 
Carpent — carriage ; 
L. carpentum. 
Cart—a paper; carte (a bill of 
fare), carte-blanche (blank paper 
signed, leaving the holder un- 
limited opportunity for filling 
in), cartel(an agreement for the 
exchange of prisoners, a little 
paper), cartoon (a painting on a 
large paper), cartridge (a charge 
incased in paper), cartouch (a 


carpenter. 


paper -case). It. carta. L, 
charta. G. charte. 
Cartilag — gristle ; cartilage. L. 


cartilago. 
Casc—fall; cascade (a water-fall). 
It. cascare. I. cadere, casus. 
Case — cheese ; caseous. L. caseus. 
Cash (cass)—annul, discharge; 
cashier (to dismiss from service). 
L. cassare. L. cassus, null, void. 

Cast — pure, chaste ; caste (a class, 
a pure breed), castigate (punish, 
make pure), chaste, chasten (to 
afflict, in order to purify), chas- 
tise, incest. LL. castus. 

Caten—chain; concatenation (a 
complete series, linked together), 
chain. . L. catene, 


CARO—CED; 


CESS. 


Cathar— pure; cathartic (a pu- 
rifying medicine). G. catharos. 

Cathedr—seat, chair, throne; 
cathedral™ (a bishop’s church, 
containing his throne). G. ca- 
thedia. 

Cathol—in general ; catholic (uni- 
versal, in general). G. catholou. 

Catoptr—mirror ; catoptric (relat- 
ing to reflection). G. catoptron. 
G. cata, down; optomai, I see. 

Caud —tail; caudal. L. cauda. 

Caul—stem ; cauliflower, cole- 
wort. L. caulis. 

Cau—burn; caustic, 
(bwrned whole). G. 
cauUso. 

Caus (calax)—lime, stone ; cause- 
way * (a stone road). Li. cala. 
Cauteri—branding iron; cauterize 
(to sear, as with a branding iron). 
G. cauterion. G. caiein, to 

burn. 

Cav—hollow ; cavity, cave,** con- 
cave hollowed in), excavate (hol- 
low out). Tu. cavus. 

Cav; caut—beware; caution,! 
caveat (let him beware). i. ca- 
vere, cautus. 

Cavall—horse; cavalier (a horse- 
man), cavalry (the horse sol- 
diers), cavalcade (a mownted 
procession). It. cavallo. 

Cavill—a jeering ; cavil (to wran- 
gle, jeer at). L. cavilla. 

Ced; cess—go, yield ; cede (yield 
up), abscess (a discharging sore), 
accede (come toward, yield to), 
access (approach, go to), ances- 
tor! (one who has gone before), 
antecedent (going before), con- 


holocaust 
caiein, 
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cede (yield up), decease (death, 
departure, going away), exceed 
(go out of bounds), excess! (a go- 
ing out of bounds), intercede 
plead for, go between), precede* 
(go before), proceed (go forward), 
recede (go back), retrocession (a 
going backward), secede (with- 
draw, go aside, apart), succeed 
(go next). lL. cedere, cessus. 

Ceil—See cel. 

Cel—hide; conceal. LL. celare. 

‘ Cel (ccel)— heaven ; celestial, ceil- 
ing * (a canopy, covering over 
as the heavens). I. cceelum. 

Celebr—solemnize, honor; cel- 
ebrate. L. celebrare. L. cele- 
ber, frequented, populous. 

Celer—swift; celerity, accelerate 
(to quicken). lL. celer. 

Celib (celib)—single, unmarried ; 
celibacy. i. celebs, ccelibis. 
Cem (coim)—sleep; cemetery (a 

burial place, a place where the 


dead sleep). G. coimao. 
Ceno—empty; cenotaph (an 
empty tomb). G. kenos. 
Ceno (coino)—recent; cenozoic 


(belonging to recent life). G. 
coinos. 


x 

Ceno (coino)—common; cenobite 
(a monk who lives a life in 
common with others). G. coinos. 

Cens—See cand. 

Cens—give an opinion, appraise; 
censor (an assessor, appraiser, 
hence a critic +), censure (severe 
criticism). i. censere. 

Cent — hundred ; century * (a hun- 
dred years), centennial * (occur- 
ring once in a hundred years), 
centenary (relating to one hwn- 
dred), centurion (the com- 
mander of a hundred men), 
centigrade (divided into one 
hundred degrees), centipede (the 
insect with many, as of a hun- 
dred, feet), centuple (a hundred 
fold), cent (the one hundredth 
part of a dollar), per cent (by 
the hundred). lL. centum. 

Cephal—head; acephalous, bi- 
cephalous, cephalic, cephalopod. 
G. kephale t. 

Cept—See capt. 

Cer—wax; cerecloth, cerement !"4 
(a waxed cloth for dead bodies), 
ceracious, cerate. L. cera. 

Cer; cerat—horn; rhinoceros 
(the beast with a horn on the 


* Remote as well as present evil is guarded against by avoiding what would 


be an objectionable precedent. 


Under common law the decision of a competent 


court becomes a precedent having all the force of law. In devising our Constitu- 
tion and polity of government, our forefathers had due regard to precedents, 
recommending this feature because it had been tried and found beneficial, and 
rejecting that because it had been tried and found injurious. A. precedent for 
the establishment of two houses of legislation was found in the case of the 
two houses in the English Parliament, viz: the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. 

+The Roman censor was authorized by law to regulate the indulgences and 
expenditures of the people. Censure then was equivalent to prohibition. 

+ The famous horse of Alexander the Great, which could be ridden by no 
one but himself, was called Bucephalus (the cow-headed). 
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QUOTATIONS. 


Pro. Tf I have too austerely punish’d you, 
Your compensation makes amends; for T 
Have given you heré a thread of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand. All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test.—Shakespeare. 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the wdture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ?—Byron. 


Alon. Oh, it is monstrous! monstrous ! 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper. It did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded; and 
Tl seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded.—Shakespeare. 


We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a wnion in partition, a 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem: 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 


Due but to one, and crowned with one crest.—Shakespeare. 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions /—Shakespeare. 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.—Keats. 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all?—Longfellow. 


There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday.—Byron. 
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nose), orthoceratite (the fossil 
resembling a straight horn). G. 
ceras, ceratos. 

Ceram — potter’s earth; ceramic 
(relating to pottery). G. ceramos. 

_ Cere—-corn, grain; cereal (one 

of the grains). lL. ceres.* 

Cerebr—brain; cerebrum (the 
upper brain). L. cerebrum. 

Ceremoni-—rite ; ceremony. L. 
ceremonia. 

Cern; cret—separate, observe; 
concern (observe with), discern 1° 
(distinguish, separate apart), 
discreet (prudent, seeing things 
separately), secret (a matter 
kept private, or separated 
apart). lL. cernere, cretus. 

Cert—sure; certain, ascertain 
(make sure). L. certus. 

Cerule (cerule)—blue ; cerulean 


(ike the blue sky). L. ca 
ruleus. 
Cerv—stag; cervine. L. cervus. 
Cervie—neck; cervical. L. cer- 


viz, cervicis. 
Cess— cease ; cessation, incessant? 
(ceaseless). lL. cessare. 
Cess—See ced. 


* Ceres was the mythological goddess of agriculture. 


Cet—whale ; cetaceous. L. cetus. 
G. cetos. 

Cha—gape, yawn; chasm (a 
yawning gulf), chaos (confusion, 
like that of the yawning abyss). 
G. chaein. 

Chagrin—melancholy; chagrin 
(mortification). F. chagrin. 

Chame (chamai)—on the ground; 
chameleon} (the ground lion), 
chamomile (the ground apple +). 
G. chamai. 

Chant—sing; chant,  chanter, 
chanticleer (the cock, the clear 
singer), enchant (to charm with 
a weird song). F. chanter. I. 
cantare. 

Character—an engraved or 
stamped mark; character™ (a 
letter or mark used as a sym- 
bol, also peculiar qualities or 
marks). G. character. G. char- 
assein, to furrow, scratch, en- 
grave. 

Charl (ciarl)—prattle; charlatan 
(a pretentious talker) It. ciarl- 
are. 

Chart —a paper; chart, charter. 
L. chartat. G. charte. 


She was the mother of 


the famous Proserpine, who, while gathering wild flowers, was stolen by Pluto 
and carried to his regions below the earth. The afflicted mother sought 
her child everywhere, and, on learning of her situation, appealed to gods of 
Olympus to order her return. This petition was granted on condition that 
the fair young captive eat nothing while in the infernal regions. The crafty 
Pluto, however, after failing to win her by blandishments, succeeded in inducing 
her to taste a pomegranate seed, and thereby gained an eternal claim to his 
queen. Again the distracted Ceres sought Olympus. The divinities could not 
recall their own solemn decree, but in pity for the suffering mother they ordered 
that the daughter be allowed to return to her for six months of the year. 
The story typifies the annual return of growth and bloom, springing up out of 
the earth. 
+ From its smell. 
+ Magna Charta (the Great Charter), wrested from King John of England at Run- 
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Chauf—to warm ; chafe (to warm obstruction of pointed stakes — 
by friction). O. F. chaufer. L. inserted in a piece of timber, 
calefacere. I. calere, to glows. - used to resist an assault, 
facere, to make. humorously called the “‘ horse of 

Che—pour out, mix; alchemy Friesland”). 

(the old science of melting and Chicaner—to wrangle; chican- 
mixing metals with a view to ery (trickery, like that of 
producing gold), chemist (the wrangling pettifoggers). F. 
successor of the alchemist *). G. chicaner. 

cheein. Chief—head ; chief (at the head), 

Cheir—hand; cheiropter (the chieftain (the head man), mis- 
hand-winged bat), chiropodist chief (a bad result, or head), 
(one who treats the feet and achieve (bring to a head, ac- 
hands), chirography (hand-writ- complish), kerchief (a square 
ing). G. cheir. -eloth often used as a cover for 

Chen (chain)— gape, crack open; the head). O. F. chef, chief. L. 
achene. G. chainein. caput. 

Cher—dear ; cherish™ (hold dear), Chilio—thousand;  chiliometer, 
charity (assistance, forbear- kilometer, chilogram, kilogram. 
ance, as to those we hold dear). G. chilion. 

FB. cher. Li: carus. Chim —See cymb. 


Cheval—a horse; chevalier (a Chir—See cheir. 
knight, a horse-man), chivalry Chlor—pale green; chlorine (a 


(the condition or characteris- pale green gas), chlorophyl1 (the 
tics of a knight, or chevalier }+), green coloring matter in the 
chivalrous (like a good knight, leaves. of plants). G. chloros. 


or chevalier), cheval-de-frise (an Chol—bile; cholera (a bilious dis- 


nymede in the beginning of the thirteenth century, was the first written constitu- 
tion. The liberties then granted by the crown were never afterward surrendered 
by the people. That great document was a death-blow to absolutism in government. 

* The old science failed to produce gold, but it called men’s attention to the 
affinities of matter, and led to the development of the great modern science of 
chemistry. 3 

+ The knights of the Middle Ages were trained by long apprenticeship to the 
duties and virtues. of their order. The candidate for knighthood began in youth 
as a page, and subsequently became a squire or attendant upon a knight. When 
of suitable age and found worthy, he was admitted to the rank of knighthood. To 
be worthy he must be found virtuous, honorable, gentle, and brave. His duties 
were to rescue the weak and oppressed, and especially to honor and protect 
woman. At the institution of knighthood the position of woman became reversed ; 
she had been hitherto regarded as the inferior and slave of man; she now became 
his superior, the object of his homage and service. The perfect knight was the 
perfect gentleman ; and when we use the terms chivalry, chivalric, and chivalrous we 
refer to the gentle courtesy and the brave self-sacrifice of the knights of old. 
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ease), choler® (sudden anger, 
supposed to be due to a disturb- 
ance of the bile), melancholy 
(depression of spirits, supposed 
to be due to the presence of 
black bile). G. chole. 

Chondr—cartilage; hypochondria 
(the condition of imagining 
disease, supposed to be due to 
disease of the spleen, which 
is situated wnder the cartilage 
of the breast-bone). G. chon- 
dros. 

' Cher—dance, band of singers; 


chorus 14 (a band of singers). G.: 


choros. 

Chor—go; anchoret (a recluse, 
one who retires, or goes back, 
from the world). G. chorein. 

Chord —string of an instrument. 
G. chorde. 

Chri— anoint ; chrism (ointment), 
Christ (the Lord’s Anointed). 
G. chrio, I anoint. 

Chrom ; chromat—color ; chro- 
mo (a colored print), chromatic 


(relating to color), achromatic | 


(without color). G. 
chromatos. 
Chron—time ; chronicle ™ (an ac- 
count of the immediate time), 
chronic (having continued a 
long time), chronology (the fix- 
ing of the times, or dates, of a 
series of events), anachronism 
(a blunder as to time or date), 
synchronism (occurring in the 
same time). G. chronos. 
Chrys — gold ; chrysalis (the gold- 
en sheath of the butterfly), 
chrysanthemum (the golden 


chroma, 
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flower), chrysolite (the gold 
stone), chryselephantine (con- 
sisting of gold and ivory), chrys- 
oprase (the gold leek stone). G. 
chrusos. 

Chyl— juice ; chyle (a white fluid 
drawn from the food while in 
the intestines). G. chulos. G. 
chuo, I pour. 


Chym—juice; chyme (digested 
food). G. chumos. G. chuo, I 
pour. 

Cicatric—scar; cicatrix, cica- 
trize. i. cicatrix, cicatricis. 


Cid — See cad. 

Cid—See ceed. 

Cili—eyelid; ciliary. L. cilium. 

Ciner—dust, ashes; cinerary 
(containing the ashes of a cre- 
mated body). IL. cinus, cineris. 

Cing; cinet — bind; surcingle (a 
girth bound over a saddle, or 
over the back of a _ horse), 
cincture (a girdle bownd around), 
precinct (an inclosure bownd 
before with a fence), succinct 
(compressed, like a person 
whose loose robes have been 
bound snugly wnder the arms). 
L. cingere, cinctus. 

Cire—ring, circle ; circle ™ (a little 
ring), circus (a performance in 
a ring), search (to explore all 
around in acomplete ring). L. 
CIrcus. 

Cirr—curl, curled hair; cirrus 
(fleecy, having the form of 
curled hair). lL. cirrus. 

Cist — chest, box; cist, cistern (a 
box-like receptacle for water), 
chest. I. cista. 
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She raised it to her dimpled cheek 
And let it rest and revel there: 
O, why for outward beauty seek! 
Love makes its favorites fair.—Mrs. Hale. (The Silk Worm.) 


On the desk before him might be seen sundry contravand articles and prohib- 
ited weapons, detected upon the persons of idle urchins, such as half-munched 
apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole legions of rampant little paper 
game-cocks.—ZJrving. 


From the babe’s first cry to voice of regal city 
Rolling a solemn, sea-like bass, that floats 

Far as the woodlands—with the trill to blend 

Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 

Might tempt an angel to descend, 

While hovering o’er the moonlight vale.— Wordsworth. 


And Virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown—.— Wordsworth. 


A reason disciplined to the clear perception of truth; a taste cwtivated into an 
exquisite sense of beauty; a conscience delicately sensitive to right and virtue, will 
nearly realize our ideal of human excellence.—Dr. A\ (. Kendrick. 


Pot. How! Caught of me?- 
Make me not sighted like the basilisk: 
I have look’d on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none so.—Shakespeare. 


Q. Isa. So happy be the issue, brother England, 
Of this good day, and of this gracious meeting. 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes; 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their bent, 
The fatal balls of murdering basilisks ; 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, 
Have lost their quality; and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love.—Shakespeare. 


His judgment with benignant ray 
Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your way.— Wordsworth. (Burns.) 


Nor ever shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore.—Longfellow. 


For me your frijutary stores combine: 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine |—G@oldsmith, 


CIT—CLIMAX; CLIMACT. vg 


Cit — arouse, summon ; cite (swm- 
mon), excite (arouse), incite (stir 
up). lL. citare. L. ciere, citus. 

Citad — city ; citadel (the inner 
or strongly fortified city, a 


stronghold). It. cittade. lL. 
civitas, civitatis. L. civis, a 
citizen. 


Civ — citizen; civil (obliging, like 
a citizen of a civilized state). 
L. civis. 

Cla—break; iconoclast (an as- 
sailant of established opinions, 
an image breaker). G. claein. 

Claim (clam) — call out; acclaim, 
claim, declaim, exclaim, pro- 
claim, reclaim. L. clamare. 

Clam—clay ; clammy. A.S. clam. 

Clandestin — secret, close; clan- 
destine. lL. clandestinus. 

Clar —clear ; clarify, claret (wine 
clarified by honey), clarion (the 
clear-sounding horn), declare 
(make fully clear), chanticleer 
(the clear singer), glair (the 
white of an egg). L. clarus. 

Class — rank, order ; class, classic 
(of the highest order). F. 
classe. 
sembly, fleet. 

Claus (claud) — shut, close ; 
clause (a passage somewhat 
complete in itself), cloister (a 
monastery, an imclosure), con- 


L. classis, a class, as- 


clude, exclude, include, pre- 
clude, recluse (a solitary, one 
shut back from the general pub- 
lic), seclude. L. claudere, 
clausus. 

Clav—key; clavicle (the collar- 
bone, the little key between the 
shoulder and _breast-bone), 
clavier (the key-board of an 
organ or piano), conclave (a se- 
cret meeting, as if under lock 
and key). lL. clavis. 

Clef—key ; clef (a key in music). 
F. clef. LL. clavis. 

Cleid—key ; ophicleide. G. cleis, 
cleidos. 

Clemat—twig, shoot; clematis (a 
creeping plant) G. clema, 
clematos, 

Cler— lot; clergy (the ministers of 
religion, those whose lof is the 
Lord), clerk (a writer, former- 
ly one of the clergy). G. cleros. 

Client — listening ; client (a suitor 
at law, the employer of coun- 
sel*), Li. chiens, clientis. 

Climat— slope ; climate (average 
temperature, etc., due to the 
slope or curvature of the earth). 
G. clima, climatos. G. clinein, 
to lean. 

Climax; climact—ladder; cli- 
mac (a gradual ascent of 
thought). G. climax, climactos. 


* In the time of the Roman republic the client was a follower and adherent 
of some great man, to whom he looked up for counsel and protection. It was the 
custom for all the clients of a patron to assemble at his house early in the morn- 
ing to greet him on arising. (See Levee and Matinee.) At those meetings he would 
hear their grievances, if any, and give them directions for their conduct in the 


immediate future. 


The idea of patron and client developed at a later time into that of mas- 
_ ter and man, and became the essential principle of the feudal system. 
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Clin —lean, bend; decline (lean 
from, hence, to refuse ; bend 


down,* hence, to give way), in-. 


cline ™® (lean toward), recline 
(lean back). . clinare. 
Clin — bed, couch; clinical (per- 
taining to medical attendance 
at the bedside)."" G. cline. 
Cliv—slope; acclivity,’” declivity, 
proclivity (a natural inclination 
or leaning toward). IL. clivus. 
Clud; clus’—close, shut. lL. 
claudere, clausus. 
Clype—shield ; clypeate (in the 
form of a shield). lL. clypeus. 
Clys — dash ; cataclysm (a deluge), 
clyster (an “injection for the 
bowels). G. clwsein. 
Coagul— rennet; coagulate (to 
curdle or form clots, as rennet 
does the milk). L. coagulum. 
L. co, together ; agere, to drive. 
Coee— berry; cocciferous, cocco- 
lite, cochineal (berry-like insects 
for dyeing scarlet). G. coccos. 
Coccyx — cuckoo ; coccyx (a small 
bone resembling the cwckoo’s 
beak). L. coccyx. 
Coet—cook, boil; decoction (a 
boiling down), concoct (cook up), 
biscwit (twice baked, as was the 
bread of the Roman soldiers). 
L. coquere, coctus. 


CLIN—COLL. 


Cod; codic — tablet, book ; code, 
codicil (an addition to a will). 
L. codex, codicis. 

Cog —compel; cogent (compelling 
acceptance). L. cogere. L. co, 
with; agere, to urge. 

Cogit — think ; cogitate. 
are. 

Cognit—know; cognition (the 
act of knowing), incognito (un- 
known), recognition (a knowing 
again), acquaint (make known 
io), quaint (odd, old, well known). 
L. cognoscere, cognitus. L. co, 
-fully ; gnoscere, to know. 

Cogniz (cognosc)—know ; cogni- 
zgance (knowledge), recognize 
(know again). L. cognoscere. 

Col—strain; percolate (strain 
through), colander (a strainer), 
culvert (an arched passage 
through which the water 
drains). . colare. 

Col— slide ; portewillis (a sliding 
door, or gate). lL. colare. 

Cole—sheath ; coleoptera (sheath- 
winged insects). G. coleos. 

Coll —neck '8; collar (a mneck- 
band), collet (the neck around 
the stone of a ring), colporteur 
(a distributor of religious books, 
who formerly carried them 
suspended from his neck), ac- 


L. cogit- 


* The use of the term in grammar has reference to a device for presenting to 
the eye the six cases of the Latin noun. Six converging lines were employed, 


N G 


beginning with a vertical line for the nominative, called, 


D hence, the casus rectus, or upright case. The other cases, 


the genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, and ablative, were 


v represented as in the accompanying figure, by lines of 


Ab! 


progressively increasing 


inclination, and were called 


hence the oblique cases. Hence to decline is to give the 
cases in succession passing down the leaning lines, 
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colade (the tapping on the neck 
with a sword in the conferring 
of knighthood), decollette (low- 
necked). lL. collum. 

Coll — glue ; collodion (a glwe-like 
substance), protocol (a _ first 
draught, like a first leaf glued 
on to a manuscript). G. colle. 

Colon—a clause ; colon. G. colon. 

Colon—a husbandman; colony 
(a settlement, as of hwsband- 
men). . colonus. L. colere, 
to cultivate. 

* Colonn—column; colonnade"™ (a 
succession of colwmmns), colonel 
(the commander of the col- 
umn). It. colonna. L. col- 
umna. 

Columb — dove; colwmbary (a 
dove-cote), columbine (like the 
dove’s bill). L. colwmba. 

Column!” —pillar. L. colwmn. 

Com (coim)—sleep; coma (a stu- 
por), comatose. G. coimao, I 
sleep. See cemetery. 

Com — banquet, revelry ; comedy 
(an amusing play suited to a 
banquet or revel), comic (ridic- 
ulous, like a revel), encomium 
(high commendation, like the 
laudatory praise of a banquet). 
G comos. G. coimao, I sleep, 
recline.* 

Com —friendly ; comity (exchange 
of courtesies). lL. comis. 

Comb (cymb)—hollow;  cata- 
comb? (a great chamber hol- 
lowed under-ground). G. cwmbe, 
bowl, hollow vessel. See cymbal. 


Comet — long-haired ; comet 1 
(the star with streaming hair). 
G. cometes. G. come, hair. 

Comit— accompany;  concomi- 
tant (accompanying with). L. 
comitari. L. comes, comitis, 
companion. 

Comm — stamp, mark ; comma, 
(a mark of punctuation). G. 
comma. G. coptein, to strike. 

Commod — fit, suitable, conven- 
ient ; commodious (roomy and 
therefore convenient), conmod- 
ity (an article of commerce de- 
signed to meet the wants or con- 
venience of people), accommo- 
date (adapt, supply, jit in), in- 
commode (trouble, cause incon- 
venience). L. commodus. lL. 
con, with ; modus, measure. 

Commun—common ;"!5 commun- 
ity (a people having life in com- 
mon), communion (a mingling 
in common), communicate 
(make known, make common), 
commune (to talk with on an 
equal, or common, footing). LL. 
communis. Ll. com (cwm), to- 
gether ; mwznis, obliging. 

Complic— confederate; accom- 
plice (a confederate), complicity 
(the act of confederating with). 
F. complice. L. com (cum), to- 
gether; plicare, to fold, twine. 

Con— peg ; cone 1” (a pointed peg). 
G. conos. 

Conch — shell ; 
concha.. 

Coneili—bring together ; 


conchology. L. 


con- 


* The ancients reclined at table on couches. 


QUOTATIONS. . 


Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty: 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and redellious liguors in my blood.—Shakespeare. 


Lm 


While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphidious world beneath him smile; 

The slow canal, the yellow blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain— 3 
A new creation rescued from his reign.—Goldsmith. (Holland.) 


See, what a grace was seated on this brow: 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself ; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A. station like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 

To give the world assurance of a man.—Shakespeare. 


Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth; 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 

With windlaces, and with assays of dias, 

By indirections find directions out.—Shakespeare. 


When the radiant morn of creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of God awoke, 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 
And orbs of beauty, and spheres of flame, 
From the void abyss, by myriads came. 
—Bryant. (Song of the Star.) 


Some safer world in depth of wood embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste.—Pope. 


Far off and low 
In the horizon, from a sultry cloud, 
Where sleeps in eméryo the midnight storm, 
The silent lightning gleams in fitful sheets.— Wilcoz. 


Thou’rt gone; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form.—Bryant. (To a Water Fowl.) 


In shirt of check, and tallowed hair, 
The fiddler sits in the &#drush chair, 
Like Moses’ basket stranded there 
On the brink of Father Nile.—B. F. Taylor. 
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ciliate, reconcile. L. concili- 
are. L. concilium, a council. 
L. con (cum), together ; calere, 
to call, summon. 
Cond — hide ; abscond (fiee, hide 
away), recondite (of very hidden 
meaning). L. condere. 
Conditi (condici)—covenant, con- 
dition ; condition.'® lL. condi- 
cio. L. con (cum), together ; 
dicere, to speak. 
Congru — agree, suit; congruous 
(agreeing with). L. congruere. 
‘ Conniv — close the eyes at, over- 
look; connive. Li. connivere. 
Contamin— contagion ; contam- 
' imate (pollute, as with con- 
tagion). Li. contamen, contam- 
iis. L. con, together; tangere, 
to touch. 
Contra—opposite ; contrary, cown- 
try (the region opposite), con- 


trast (place opposite), lL. con- 
tra. 
Contumac— stubborn ; contu- 


macy (a stubborn resistance to 


advice or direction). LL.’ con- 
tumax, contwmacis. 
Contumeli—insult; contwmely 


(gross insult). IL. contwmelia. 

Convivi—feast ; convivial (fes- 
tive). L. conviviuam. L. con, to- 
gether ; vivere, to live. 

Cop — cut ; coppice (a small wood, 
frequently cut off), copse (a 
bunch of brush, frequently cut 
off), O. F. coper. O. F. cop, a 
stroke. Low lL. colpus. G. 
colaphos, a blow. 

Copi— abundance; copious (oc- 
curring in abundance), copy (a 


duplicate, which may be abun- 
dantly multiplied). L. copia. 

Copul—a band ; copula (the verb 
to be, which unites the subject 
and predicate), couple (a united 
pair). L. copula. 

Cor — See cord. 

Cor; cord—heart; cordial (a 
stimulant for the heart), cor- 
dial"* (hearty), accord (agree- 
ment, as of hearts beating to- 
gether), concord," discord (dis- 
agreement, hearts or feelings 
apart), record™* (recall again 
to mind, or heart), core™® (the 
very heart of an object), cowr- 
age (boldness of heart). L. 
cor, cordis. 

Corb — basket ; corbeil (a carved 
basket with flowers and fruits), 
corbel (a basket-like projection, 
supporting a superstructure), 
corvette (a small ship of war, 
formerly a slow-sailing ship, a 
mere basket). lL. corbis. 

Cori—leather, skin; coriaceous, 
excoriate (to flay, strip off the 
skin), cwirass (a breast-plate, 
formerly made of leather), 
scourge (to excoriate, strip off 
the skin). L. corium. 

Corn —horn; unicorn” (a fabu- 
lous beast with one straight horn 
in the forehead), capricorn (the 
horned goat), cornet (a brass in- 
strument, the little horn), corn- 
ucopia"® (the horn of abun- 
dance), corner (a horn-like point), 
cornea (the horny membrane of 
the eye), cornel (a shrub whose 
wood is very hard and tough, 
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like horn), corn (a hard, horny. 


substance growing on the foot). 
L. cornu. 


Coron—crown; coronation (a 


crowning), coronal (a crown-like 
top), coronet"® (a little crown 
worn by a duke), coroner (a 
crown officer who inquires after 
the cause of sudden or violent 
death), cornice™® (the crowning 
part of an entablature, or ar- 
chitectural ornament), cor(on)- 
olla (the little flower crown), 


cor(on)ollary #° (a gratuitous 
statement, thrown in like a 
garland, or crown). IL. corona. 


Corpus; corpor—corpuscle (a 
little body), corpse (a dead body), 
corps (a body of troops), corpu- 
lent (fat, having large body), 
corporal (relating to the body), 
corporeal (of a bodily or ma- 
terial nature), incorporate (to 


organize into a body). lL. cor- 
pus, corporis. 
Corr —See curr. 
Corrig—correct, control, man- 


age; incorrigible (wnmanage- 
able). L. corrigere. lL. con, 
with ; regere, to rule. 

Cors— body ; corse (a dead body), 
corset (a stays closely fitting the 
body), corselet (a piece of armor 
protecting the “body). O. F. 
cors. lL. corpus. 

Cort — court ; cortege (a cowrt pro- 
cession). It. corte. 
cortis. 

Coruse— glitter; coruscate. IL. 
coruscare. 

Cory — crow ; corvine. 


L. cors, 


L. corvus. 


Cosm— order, ornament, uni- 
verse, world; cosmic (relating 
to the world), cosmopolite 120 (a, 
citizen of the world), macro- 
cos (the wniverse, the great 
world), microcosm (the small 
world of little things), cosmetic 
(a wash, a means of personal 
adornment), G. cosmos. 

Cost —rib, side ; intercostal (situ- 
ated between the ribs), costal, 
accost (address, come to one’s 
side), coast (the side of a coun- 
try), cutlet (a little rib). LL. 
costa. 

Cotyl—cup; cotyledon (the Jittle. 
cup of a sprouting plant), co- 
tyle. 

Cov—hatch, brood; covey (a 
brood, or crowd, of birds). 0. 
Ff. cover. LL. cubare. 

Crai— chalk ; crayon (a chalk pen- 


cil). F. craie. L. creta. 
Cran —notch; cranny. F. cran. 
L. crena. 
Crani—skull; cranium. G. cra- 
mon. 


Cras —a mixing; idiosynerasy (a 
personal peculiarity, a peculiar 
make up or blending together). 
G. crasis. G. kerannumi, I 
mix. 

Crass—thick, dense; crass. LL. 
crassus. 

Crastin — to-morrow; procrasti- 
nate (put off till to-morrow). L. 
crastinus. L. cras. 

Crat —hurdle; crate (a wicker- 
work hurdle). I. crates. 

Crat — govern; aristocracy (the 
government of the best), autoc- 


y 


racy (the government of an in- — 


dividual’s se/f alone), democracy 
(government by the people). G. 
cratein. 

Crater — bow]; crater ™ (the bowl 
of a volcano). L. crater. G. 
crater. 


Creas — flesh ; pancreas (all flesh)... 


G. creas. 

Creas (cresc)— grow ; increase, de- 
crease. Li. crescere. 

Creat” — L. creare, creatus. 

Cred — believe, make trust ; cred- 
ible, credulous, credence, cred- 
it,!2° creed.* L. credere. 

Crem—burn; cremation (the 
burning of the body of a dead 
person). L. cremare. 

Cren — notch ; crenate, crenelate, 
cranny. IL. crena. 

Creo —fiesh ; creosote (the flesh- 
preserver). G. creos. 

Crep; crepit—crackle, burst, 
make noise, sound; decrepit1%® 
(very old, and consequently 
moving about notselessly), dis- 
crepant (disagreeing, like sownds 
that are out of harmony), crev- 
ice (a rent in the earth), crev- 
asse (a bursting of the banks). 
L. crepare, crepitus. 

Crese; cret—grow, increase ; 
crescent} (the increasing moon), 
accretion (a growing to), concrete 
(grown together), excrescence (a 
growing out). L. erescere. 

Cret—chalk; cretaceous. L. creta.* 

Cret—See cern. 


Crev—burst, rend; crevice (a 
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rent in the earth), crevasse (a 
bursting of a swollen river 
through its banks). O. F. erever. 
L. crepare. 

Crimin—crime; criminal, crim- 
imate (fix crime upon), recrim- 
imate (to make charges, as of 
crime,’ back and forth). L. 
crimen, criminis. 

Crin —lily ; crinoid (in the form 
of a lily). G. crinon. 

Crin — hair ; crinoline (an expan- 
sive skirt, formerly made of 
hatr-cloth). F. crin. L. crines, 
the hair. 

Cris —a discerning ; crisis (a mo- 
ment of trial, or discernment). 
G. crisis. G. crinein, to judge. 

Crisp—wrinkled. L. crispus. 

Crit —a judge ; critic, criterion (a 
standard, or means of judging). 
G. crites. G. crinein, to judge. 

Cruc—cross ;!° crucify (to fasten 
upon a cross), crucial (severe, 
like a cross-incision in surgery), 
excruciate (to torture, as on the 
cross), crusade (an expedition 
in behalf of the Ovoss), cruise (to 
cross the sea.) L. crux, crucis. 

Crud —raw; crude. L. crudus. 

Crur—the leg; crural (belonging 


to the leg). L. crus, cruris. 
Crust—shell; crustacean. IL. 
crusta. 


Cryph (crypt)—hidden; <Apoc- 
rypha (the unauthorized, and 
therefore hidden away, books 
of the Old Testament). G. 
cruptos. G. cruptein, to hide, 


* So named after the island of Crete, from whence it came. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


Oth. Pr’ythee, no more; let him come when he will; 
I will deny thee nothing. : 
Des. Why, this is not a boon; 
‘Tis as I should enéregt you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm; 
Or sue to you to do peculiar profit 
To your own person: Nay, when I have a swit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be full of poize and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted.—Shakespeare. 


Eternity will not ef.face 
Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 
Ah! little thought we ’twas our last |—Burns, 


Soft as a mother’s cadence mild 
Low bending o’er her sleeping child.—Prentice. 


Gay are the Martian Kalends; 
December’s Nones are gay: 

But the proud Ides, when the squadron rides, 
Shall be Rome’s whitest day.—WMacauwlay. 


"Tis to love 
The cadences of voices that are tuned 
By majesty and purity of thought.—W. P. Willis. 


The massy rocks themselves, 
The old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees, 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey rude, 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity.—Bryant. 


All our days are so unprofitable while they pass, that ‘tis wonderful where or 
when we ever got any thing of this which we call wisdom, poetry, virtue. 
never got it on any dated calendar day. Some heavenly days must have been 
intercalated somewhere, like those that Hermes won with dice of the Moon, that 


Osiris might be born.—Hmerson. 


The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshioned fields 
The snowy mushroom springs.— Campbell. 


Slowly as out of the heavens, with apoculyptic splendors, 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the Apostle, 


—Longfellow. 


CRYPT—CURR; 


Crypt— vault; G. crupte. G. 
cruptos, hidden. “G. crwptein, 
to hide. 

Crystall —ice; crystal’ (in the 
form of ice). G. crustallos. 
Cub —to lie down, sit; incubate 
(to sit on eggs), incwbus (a night- 
mare, sitting heavily on one). 

L. cubare. 

_Cubit— elbow ; cubit (the distance 
from the elbow to the end of 
the middle finger). L. cwbitus. 

Cucull—hood; cucullate. L. cu- 
cullus. 

Cule — See calc. 

Culin—kitchen ; culinary (belong- 
ing to the kitchen), kiln. U. 
culina. 

Culmin—top, summit; culmi- 
mate (reach the highest point). 
L. culmen, culminis. 

Culp — fault, offense; culpable 
(guilty of a fault), culprit (one 
charged with an offense), in- 
culpate (to fasten an offense 
upon), exculpate (to free from 
the charge of an offense). L. 
culpa. 

Cult — till; cultivate, culture.’ 
L. colere, cultus. (See colony.) 

Cumb—lie down, recline; in- 
cumbent (reclining or resting 
upon *), procumbent (reclining 
forward), succumb (yield, lie 
down under). lL. cwmbere. 

Cumul—heap; accumulate 
(heap up), cwmutlus (in the form 
of a heap or mass). L. cwmulus. 
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Cune — wedge ; cuneiform, cwne- 
ate, ‘coin (a piece of money 
stamped with a wedge), coigne 
(a wedge-like projection). L. 
cuneus. 

“Cup — cup ; cupola (a small dome, 
the little reversed cwp). Low L. 
cupa. lL. cupa, a tub. 

Cup — desire, crave; cupidity (a 


craving for money). L. cu- 
pere. 

Cupr—copper; cwpreous. L. cu- 
prum.t 


Cur — care, attention; cwre™® (to 
heal by due attention or care), 
accurate (exact, on account of 
receiving sufficient care), cu- 
rious (giving attention to), cu- 
rate (a priest having the care 
of souls), procure (manage, 
take care .of), secure (safe, free 
from care), sinecwre (without a 
care). lL. cura. 

Curr; curs—run ; current (the 


rumning), cursory (running 
along), discursive (running 
about), excursion (a running 


out), incur (run into), incursion 
(an inroad, a running into), in- 
tercourse (a running between), 
occur (run against), precursor 18 
(a forerunner), recur (happen 
again, run back), succor (help, 
run under), coarse (rough, of 
the common rwn), concourse 
(a running together), courier (a 
messenger, a runner), course 
(the distance rwn), discourse} (a, 


* The incumbent of an office has its duties incumbent on him, though he is often 


regarded as reclining upon a comfortable berth, ; 
+ Named after the island of Cypress, whence it was obtained. 
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running about), recourse (some- 
thing to run back to), succor 
(assistance, a running under), 


corridor (a long passage run~ 


ning through a building). L. 
currere, cursus. 

Curt — short ; cwrt, curtail (short- 
en). L. curtus. 

Cusp; cuspid — point; bicwspid 
(having two points). LL. cuspis. 

Custod — guardian ; custody (re- 
straint, control). L. custos. 

Cut— skin ; cutis (the main skin), 
cuticle (the outside skin). L. 
cutis. 

Cycl—circle; cycle (a complete 
circle of time), cyclopoedia (the 
entire round of instruction), 
cyclorama (a -circular view), 
bicycle (a two-wheeled vehicle), 
tricycle, cyclops (the giant with 
the single round eye). G. cu- 
clos. 

Cylind —roll; cylinder (in the 
form of a roll), calender (a 
roller). G. culindein. 

Cymb— a cup, cavity; cymbal (a 
cup-shaped musical  instru- 
ment), catacomb (an wunder- 
ground city of the dead), 
chime ™ (a concert of bells, sug- 
gestive of the ringing of cym- 
bals). G. cwmbe. 

Cyn — dog ; cynic (a snappish, dog- 
like person), cynosure #8 (an at- 
traction, like the pole-star in 
the end of the dog-tail of the 
Little Bear). G. cuon, cunos. 


CURT—DEAL. 


Cyst — bag, pouch. G. cystos. G. 
cuein, to contain. 


"Dactyl —finger; dactyl (having 


a long and two short syllables, 
like the long and two short 
joints of the finger), date (the 
fruit somewhat in the form of 
a finger). G. dactulos. 

Dam—lady; dame, damsel (a 
young lady), beldam (a hag, 
formerly a fine lady). O. F. 
dame. lL. domina. 

Dama—conquer ; adamant (avery 
hard and wnconquerable sub- 
stance), diamond. G. damaein. 

Damn—loss, penalty; damn 
(condemn to pay a penalty), 
condemn (sentence to pay a 
penalty), damage (loss), indem- 
nify (make good, leave free 
from loss), indemnity (freedom 
from penalty). L. damnum, 
dammoni. 

Dat—give; date (a given point 
of time), edition (a publishing 
or giving out), perdition (utter 
loss, a complete giving over), 
reddition (a giving back), tra- 
dition” (a giving across). lL. 
dare, datus. 

De—bind; diadem (a fillet bownd 
around the brows). G. deo. 

De—god; Deity.” G. deus. 

Deal (del)— portion, share; deal 
(give out a share), dole, ordeal 
(a trial,* a dealing out one’s 
portion). A. 8. deel. 


* The expression fiery ordeal resulted from a judicial procedure that once pre- 
vailed in England. A person arrested on suspicion was adjudged guilty unless: 
he could prove his innocence by the ordeal. Persons of rank were subjected to 
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Deb; debit—owe; debenture 
(an acknowledgment of what 
is owed), debit, debt. I. debeo, 
debitus. 

Debil— weak ; debility, debilitate. 
L. debilis. 

Dec — become ; decent. L. decere. 

Deca —ten ; decade (a group of 
ten), decalogue'!® (the ten com- 
mandments). G. deca. 

Decant—tip a vessel on its edge. 
It. decantare. LL. de, down; 
Ger. kante, corner, edge. 

Decem—ten ; December’ (the 


tenth month in the Roman 
year, which began with 
March). L. decem. 


Decim —tenth ; decimal (a tenth), 
decimate (to kill every tenth 
man). L. decimus. 

Decor —honor, ornament; deco- 


cussis, a coin worth ten (de- 
cemjasses (and consequently 
marked with an X). 

Del— destroy ; deleble, delete. L. 
delere. 

Delect— delight ; delectable,'®? de- 
light. lL. delectare. 

Deleter— destroyer ; deleterious. 
G. deleter. G. deleomai, I 
harm. , 

Delicat — luxurious ; 
L. delicatus. 

Delici— delight,!© pleasure ; deli- 
cious (delightful). L. delicia. 
L. delicere, to amuse, allure. 
L. de, from, away; lacere, to 
entice. 

Delir—mad; delirious (wander- 
ing in mind). I. delirus. L. 
de, from; lira, furrow.* 

Dem —the common people; dem- 


delicate.18? 


rate.1* L. decus, decoris. 

Decor— seemliness ; decorum. L. 
decus, decoris. 

Dect—receiving; pandect (the 
code of Justinian, the receive 
all). G. dectes. G. dechomai, 
I receive. 

Decuss — cross, put into the form 
of X. L. decussare. L. de- 


agogue”® (a leader of the com- 
mon people), democracy 1° (gov- 
ernment by the people), epi- 
demic (spreading among the 
people). G. demos. 
Dendr—tree; dendrology (the 
science of trees), dendroid (tree- 
form), dendromys (the tree 
mouse), rhododendron (the rose 


the ordeal by fire, those of lower degree to the ordeal by water. In the ordeal by fire 
the accused was required either to take in his hand a piece of red-hot iron, or to 
walk barefoot and blindfold over nine red-hot plowshares laid lengthwise at 
unequal distances. If he escaped unharmed, he was adjudged innocent; other- 
wise he was condemned as guilty. The ordeal by water consisted in plunging the 
bare arm to the elbow into boiling-hot water, or by casting the accused into a 
river or pond. In the first place, an escape from injury was deemed an evidence 
of innocence. In the latter trial, if he floated he was deemed guilty, and if he 
sank he was acquitted. The chances in such procedure were rather against the 
accused. It was the practice of a barbarous age, in which the rack and other in- 
struments of torture were employed in obtaining judicial evidence, and in which 
the gauge of battle, or trial by combat, was allowed. From the above forms of trial 
originated the expression, passing through fire and water. 

* A delirious person is unmanageable, like a plow-horse that leaves the furrow, 
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Holds a cup of cowslip-wreaths 
Whence a smokeless incense breathes.—Zmerson. 


Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play? 
Bot. A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanack; find cut moonshine, find out 
moonshine.—Shakespeare. 


Tach. The chimney 
Is south the chamber; and the chimney-piece, 
Chaste Dian, bathing; never saw I jigures 
So likely to report themselves; the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb; outwent her 
Motion, and breath left out.—Shakespeare, 


Let’s purge this choler without letting blood: 

This we prescribe, though no physician ; 

Deep malice makes too deep incision: 

Forget, forgive; conclude, and be agreed ; 

Our doctors say there is no time to bleed.—Shakespeare. 


The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshened fields 
The snowy mushroom springs.— Campbell. 


Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyptic splendors, 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the Apostle,—Longfellow. 


Sense, by studious thought refin’d, 
Critic taste with candor joined.—Lady Manners. (Dr. Johnson.) 


I sat by the lily’s bell, 
And watched it many a day :— 
The leaves, that rose in a flowing swell, 
Grew faint and dim, then drooped and fell, 
And the flower had flown away.—Percival. 


At God’s forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, 
These are but the flying sparks.—Long/fellow, 


When the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray.—Longfellow, 


From every place below the skies, 
The grateful song, the feryent prayer— 
The incense of the heart—may rise 


To heaven, and find acceptance there.—Pierpont. 
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tree), lepidodendron (the scale 
tree of the coal mines). G. 
dendron. 

Dens—thick; dense (thick), con- 


dense (to compress, thicken). 
L. densus. 
Dent—tooth; dentist, dentine 


(the substance of the doth), 
dentifrice (a tooth rub), dentate 
(foothed), indent (tooth in like 
a saw). L. dens, dentis. 
Derm — skin ; epidermis (the out- 
ward skin), pachyderm (a thick- 
- skinned _animal), taxidermy 
(the arrangement of the skins 
of animals so as to resemble 
life), hypodermic (wnder the 
skin). G. derma. 
Desider— desire; desideratum 
(a thing greatly to be desired). 
L. desiderare. L. de, from; 
sidus, sideris, star.* 
Despatch (despech)—to hasten 
(literally to ‘‘unhinder”). O. F. 
despecher; des (dis), apart; 
pescher, to hinder. L. pedica, 
a fetter. L. pes, pedis, foot. 
Despot — master ; despot (an op- 
pressive master). G. despotes. 
Destin — ordain, establish; des- 
tiny 16 (the ordained course). L. 


destinare. L. destina, a prop. 
Deterior—worse; deteriorate 
(becoming worse). L. deterior. 


Deutero— second ; Deuteronomy 
(the second book of Moses, the 


second giving of the law), deu-~ 


terogamy (a second marriage). 
G. deuteros. 


Devis—See divis. 

Dexter—right hand ; dexterous 8 
(as skillful as the right hand), 
ambidextrous (using either 
hand, or both at once, as 
though both were right hands). 
L. deater. 

Di— day ; dial™® (an indicator of 
the time of day), diurnal (daily), 
diary (a day-book), meridian 
(the midday line). lL. dies. 

Diabol— devil; diabolical (devil- 
ish). G. diabolos. G. diaballein, 
to slander. G. dia, through; 
ballein, to throw. 

Dicat—declare; abdicate (give 
up by public declaration), dedi- 
cate86 (devote, declare away), 
predicate (make a declaration). 
10% dicare, dicatus. 

Dict — speak, say; contradict 
(speak against), diction (manner 
of speaking), dictionary, edict 
(a proclamation, outspoken), in- 
terdict (a prohibition, spoken 
between), predict” (say before- 
hand), benediction (a blessing, 
a saying that it may be well 
with thee), malediction (a curse, 
a saying that it may be wi 
with thee), valedictory (a say- 
ing farewell), verdict (a report 
or saying of the truth of the 
matter), dictate’ (order, di- 
rect, continue to say), addicted. 
L. dcere, dictus. 

Didact (didasc)— teach ; didactic 
(teaching). G. didascein. 

Dieu— God; adieu (I com- 


* To desire is to miss, as if turning the eyes with regret from the stars, 
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mend you to God). F. diew. L. 
deus. 


Digit —finger; digitate (finger: - 


shaped). L. digitus.* 

Dign — worthy, merited ; dignity 
(respectable worth, honor), dig- 
nify (make worthy), condign 
(fully merited), indignant, 
deign'® (deem worthy), disdain, 
(deem unworthy). L. dignus. 

Dim (dism)—tenth; dime (the 
tenth part of a dollar) O. F. 
disme. L. decimus. See dis- 
mal. 

Dioe (dioic)—dwell, govern ; dio- 
cese (the district governed by 
a bishop). G. dioiceo, I dwell, 
govern. G. dia, throughout ; 
oiceo, I dwell. G. oicos, a 
house. 

Dioptr—an optical instrument 
for taking heights; dioptrics 
(the science of the refraction 
of light). G. dioptra. G. dia, 
through ; optomai, I see. 

Diphther— leather; diphtheria 
(a disease of the leathery false 
membrane of the throat). G. 
diphthera. G. derein, to pre- 
pare leather. 

Dir—dreadful; dire. L. dirus. 

Dise — quoit; disc (a round 
plate, resembling a quoit), dish 
(a round plate), dais (a raised 
floor in a. hall, containing a 
high rownd table), desk (a slop- 
ing table). G. discos. 

Dise —learn ; disciple (a learn- 
er). Li. discere. 
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Discrimin—separation ; discrim. 
inate (to separate, distinguish). 
L. discrimen, discriminis. L. 
discernere, to distinguish. 

Dispatch?” — See despatch. 

Dissip — disperse; dissipate. L. 
dissipare. Li. dis, apart. O. L. 
supare, to throw. 

Dit — See dat. 

Ditt (dict)— said ; ditto (the same, 
the said). lL. dicere, dictus. | 

Ditt (dictat)—dictated; ditiy (a 
song dictated). . dictare, dic- 
tatus. lL. dicere, dictus. 

Divid; divis — divide; divide,'™ 
dividend, divisor, division, de- 
vise (to plan, divide up), individ- 
ual (single, wndivided), device 
(a thing devised). L. dividere. 

Divin—divine™. L. divinus. 

Doc; doct—teach; docile™ (teach- 
able), doctor (a teacher), doc- 
trine (the matter taught), docu- 
ment (an instructive paper). L. 
docere, doctus. 

Dodeca—twelve. G. dodeca. G. 
duo, two; deca, ten. 

Dogm ; dogmat— opinion ; dog- 
ma (a statement of opinion), 
dogmatic (extremely opinion- 
ated). G. dogma, dogmatos. G. 
doceo, I show. 

Dol— grieve, worry ; doleful, dol- 
or, condole (grieve with), in- 
dolence™ (idleness, not worry- 
ing). lL. dolere. 

Dom —house ; domestic ™ (belong- 
ing to the house), domicile (a 
habitation or house), dome™ (a 


* The nine digits are counted on the fingers. 


*f 
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great cupola, a house in itself). 
L. domus. 

Domin—lord, master ; dominate™ 
(to master), domineer (play the 
master), dominion™ (the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction of a lord), 
domino (a disguise, the master’s 
dress), predominate (overmas- 
ter), domain (a dominion or ter- 
ritory of a lord). L. dominus. 

Domit—tame; indomitable (un- 
conquerable). .. domitare. 

Don— gift, give; condone (for- 
give), donation (a gift), donor 
(a giver), guerdon (a recom- 
pense or give back), pardon 
(forgive). L. donum. 

Donna—lady; belladonna. It. 
donna. See bell. 

Dorm — sleep ; dormant + (quies- 
cent, sleeping), dormitory (the 
sleeping quarters), dormer (be- 
longing to a sleeping room), 
dormouse (the sleeping mouse). 
L. dormire. 

Dors— back ; dorsal (belonging to 
the back), indorse (put on the 
back). lL. dorsum. 

Dos—a giving; dose (the quan- 
tity given to a patient). G. 
dosis. G. didomi, I give. 

Dot — given; antidote™ (given 
against poison), anecdote™ (a 
private story, not published or 
given out). G. dotos. G. didomi, 
I give. 

Dox— opinion, glory, praise; or- 

thodox ™ (of correct or current 

opinion), heterodox (of other 
than current opinion), doxology 

(the song of praise). G. doxa. 


Dra — .perform; drastic (severe, 
effective), drama (a perform- 
ance). G. drao, I perform. 

Drap—cloth; draper (a cloth 
dealer), drape, drapery,“4 drab 
(cloth color). F. drap. 

Dress—direct, make right or 
straight ; address! (direct to), 
dress (make right, or straight), 
redress'4* (make right again). 
F. dresser. 

Droit (direct) — right, justice ; 
adroit (skillful, proceeding in 
the right way). Low L. direct- 
um. lL. dirigere, directus, to 
direct. L. di (dis), apart; regere, 
rectus, to rule. 

Drom—a running; hippodrome 
(a race-course for horses), drom- 
edary (the running animal of 
the desert), palindrome (a word 
that runs backward in the 
same sense as forward). G. 


dromos. G. dramein, to run. 
Dry —tree ; dryad (a tree nymph), 
drupe. G. drus. 
Du —two; dual (consisting of 


two), duel (a fight between two), 
duet (music for two), deuce (the 
two of cards). L. dwo. 

Dubi— doubtful; dubious.“4 L. 
dubius. 

Dubit—doubt ; indubitable (not to 
be doubted), doubt. L. dwbitare. 

Duc; duct —lead, bring; ab- 
duction (a leading away), ad- 
duce (bring forward), condwce 
(lead to), conduct (lead with), 
conduit (a leader, conductor), 
deduce (bring down), deduct 
(bring down), doge (the duke of 
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Por. That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.—Shakespeare. 


Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips, be cal/ous as ye will, 
From soul to soul, o’er all the world, leaps one electric thrill.—Lowell. 


Beneath the open sky abroad, 

Among the plants and breathing things, 
The sinless, peaceful works of God, 

Tl share the calm the season brings.—Bryant. 


Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 
To rise before me—Rise, O ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 
—Coleridge. (Mt. Blanc.) 


O wake once more! how rude soe’er the hand 
That ventures o’er thy magic maze to stray; 
O wake once more! though scarce my skill command 
Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay ; 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away, 
And all unworthy of thy nobler strain, 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 
The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 
Then silent be no more! Fnchantress, wake again !|—Scott. 


A man of rank, and of capacious soul.—Pollok. (Byron.) 


The stars that give no accent to the wind 
Are golden odes and music to the mind.—Filiott. 


Each sculptured capital in glory stands, 

As once the boast of those delightful lands, 

Nor barbarous hand has plucked their beauties down, 

Some baser monument of art to crown.—Eastburn. (Temple of Theseus.) 


And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing !—Lowell. 


And within a dell where shadows through the brightest days abide, 
Like the silvery swimming gossamer by breezes scattered wide, 
Fell a shining skein of water, that ran down the lakelet’s side, 


As within the brain by beauty lulled, a pleasant thought may glide.—Read. 


I lay upon the headland-height, and listened 
To the incé.sant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me.—Longfellow, 


as 
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Venice), douche (a shower-bath 
from a conduit), ducal (belong- 
ing to a duke), ducat (a coin of 
the duchy of Apulia), duchess 
(the wife of a duke), duchy (the 
domain of a duke), duct (a 
conducting, or leading, pipe), 
ductile (capable of being Ted, 
or drawn, out), duke’ (a mili- 
tary leader*), educate™ (bring 
out), educe (bring out), induce 
(bring in), induct (bring in), in- 
troduce (bring within), produce 
(bring forward), product (that 
which is browght forward), re- 
duce (bring back), seduce (lead 
aside), traduce (defame, lead 
over). L. ducere, ductus. 

Dulce — sweet ; dulcet,'4* dulcimer. 

_L. dulcis. 

Duodecim—twelve ; duodecimal, 
duodecimo (a book having 
twelve leaves to a sheet of pa- 


per). L. duodecim. 1. duo, two; _ 


decem, ten. 

Duoden—twelve apiece; duo- 
denum (the first of the smaller 
intestines, being in length about 
twelve finger-breadths). L. duo- 
deni. 

Dur — last; duration, endwre,! 
durance (lasting captivity). L. 
durare. 

Dur — hard ; indwrate!? (to 
harden), obdurate (hardened 
against), dwress (restraint, a 
hardship). l. durus. 

Dynam — power, force; dynamic 
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(relating to force), dynamite (a 
very explosive substance). G. 
dunamis. G. dunami. 
Dynast—lord, ruler; dynasty 
(the sovereigns of a given fam- 
ily). G. dunastes. G. dunami. 


Ebri— drunken; inebriate.48 L. 


ebrius. 
Eburn — ivory; ebwrnean. L. 
eburnum. 


Eeclesi—assembly, church ; eccle- 
siastic (belonging to the church). 
G. ecclesia. G. ec, out; caleo, 
I call. | 
Eech—sound; echo,*® 148,152 cate- 
chize (to question, din down 
into one’s mind). G. echo, eche. 
Eclips — a failure ; eclipse (an ob- 
scuration of the sun or moon 
by the interposition of the 
moon or earth). G. ecleipsis. 
G. ec, out; letpein, to leave. 
Eecumen (oicowmen)— inhabited ; 
ecumenical (universal, includ- 
ing the whole inhabited globe). 
G.-oicowmenos. G. oiceo, I in- 
habit. G. oicos, house. 
Ed—eat ; edible, edacious (greedy). 
L. edere. 
Ed (@d)—a building ; edifice, edify** 
(to instruct, build up). L. edes. 
Ego —1; egotist (a conceited in- 
dividual, having a great ad- 
miration for the first person 
singular), egoism. L. ego. 
Ela—drive; elastic’? (driving 
back). G. elao. 


* The great generals Marlborough and Wellington were created dukes in con 
sequence of their great success as military leaders, 
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Electr—amber; electric!” (like the 
effects produced by the highly 
electric amber). 

Eleemosyn — pity, charity ; elee- 
mosynary (devoted to charity), 
alms (charity gifts), almoner 
(a distributer of alms). G. 
eleemosune. G. eleein, to pity. 

Eleg—a lament; elegy. G. elegos. 

Element™— first principle. L. 
elementum. 

Ellips — a defect ; ellipse (an oval 
figure, deemed defective be- 
cause its plane forms with the 
base of the cone a less angle 
than that of the parabola). G. 
elleipsis. G. en, in; ledpein, to 
leave. 

Em; empt—take, buy; exempt 
(take owt, free from liability), 
example (a specimen taken 
out), peremptory * (destroying, 
taking away entirely), premium 
(a reward, advance, or taking 
before), redeem™ 1 (buy back). 
L. emere, emptus. 

Embroc—ferment, moisten ; em- 
brocation (a moistening of a 
diseased part). G. embroche. 
G. en, in; brechein, to wet. 


G: electron. ~. 


ELECTR—EPACT. 


Empori— commerce ; emporium 
(a mart, a commercial center). 
- G@. emporia. G. emporos, a 


traveler. G. en, in; poros, a 
way. 

Emuil (emul)—striving to equal ; 
emulate. L. cemutus. 


Enigm (ainigm)—riddle,* dark 
saying. G. ainigma. G. ainos, 
a tale, story. 

Enn—See ann. 

Ent—being; entity, nonentity. 
L. ens, entis. L. esse, to be. 
Enter —entrail; mesentery (the 
qnembrane in the middle of the 
entrails), enteric. G. enteron. 

Entic—to coax, allure; entice. 
O. F. enticer. 

Entom — insect ; entomology (the 
science of insects). G. entomos. 
G. en, into; temnein, to cut.t 

Entr (inter)—within ; entrails (the 
imward parts). I. inter. 

Ep — word; orthoepy (the correct 
pronunciation of words). G. 
epos. - 

Epact — added ; epact (the excess 
of the solar month or year 
over the lunar). G. epactos. 
G. epi, upon; agein, to bring. 


* The famous enigma of the sphinx was a current story among the ancients, 


and gave rise to a great deal of poetry. The sphinx was a female monster who 
captured unwary travelers in the mountains, and propounded to them the follow- 
ing riddle: ‘‘ What animal is it that begins life on four legs, passes to the use of 
two, and ends on three?” If the captive failed to solve the enigma he was 
strangled. The word sphinx means “the strangler.’ The victims were so numer- 
ous that the land groaned in distress until the arrival of Gidipus, who solved 
the riddle, slew the sphinx, and was made king by the grateful people. The 
answer to the riddle was: ‘‘Man, who crawls on hands and feet (ail Sours) in 
childhood, walks upright on two legs in mature life, and descends to the use of 
a staff (third leg) in old age.” 


t The insect’s body is divided into three sections, 
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‘Epaul —shoulder; epaulette (a 
shoulder-piece). F. epaule. 
Epic — narrative ; epic!” (a great 


narrative poem*). G. epicos, 
G. epos, a word. 
Epiped—plane surface, base; 


parallelo(e)pipedon (a solid hav- 
ing parallel plane surfaces). G. 
epipedon. G. epipedos, on the 
ground. G. epi, upon; pedon, 
the ground. 

Episcop — overseer, bishop ; epis- 
copal (relating to a_ bishop). 


G. episcopos. G. epi, upon, 
over; Sscopos, seer. 
Epoch—stop, pause; epoch (a 


great arresting and controlling 
event). G. epoche. G. epi, upon ; 
echein, to hold. 

Equ (eqguw)— equal; equal,” equa- 
nimity (eguwalness, or evenness, 
of mind), equation (a state- 
ment of equality), equilibrium 
(equal balancing), equinox? (the 
time of equal nights and days), 
equity (equal justice), equwiva- 
lent (of equal value), equivocal’ 
(of doubtful meaning, with 
voice equally one way and the 
other), adequate!® (equal to). L. 
cequus. 

Equ—horse; equine, equestrian 
(a rider on horse-back). L. 
equus. 


Ere (@7rc)—inclose; exercise (set 
at work, as in driving cattle 
out of an incloswre). I. arcere. 

Eremi—the desert; eremite (a 
hermit of the desert). G. eremia. 
G. eremos, deserted, desolate. 

Erg—work ; energy (work within), 
organ (a working part). G. 
ergon. 

Ero — love; erotic! (relating to 
love). G. eros. 

Err — wander; errant, error, ab- 
erration. IL. errare. 

Ert— erect; alert (on the watch, 
in an upright posture). It. erta. 
L. erectus. 

Erysi (eruthr)—red; erysipelas 
(a disease characterized by a 
red skin). G. eruthros. 

Esce—eat; esculent (good to eat). 
L. escare. 

Eseal — ladder ; escalade. 
cala. Li. scala. 

Eso (oiso)— carry ; esophagus (the 
gullet which carries to the 
stomach what is eaten). G. 
phero, otso. 

Esoter—inner, within; esoteric 
(addressed to an inner circle 
of disciples). G. esoter. G. eso, 
within. 

Ess—to be ; essence! (the existing 
substance, the real quality). 
L. esse. 


Sp. es- 


* To be an epic, the poem needs to be great in length, in quality, and in pop- 
ularity. The early epics, by detailing the deeds of the heroes of a nation, be- 
came intensely popular among the people of that nation. So, an epic is a long 
narrative poem stirring the feelings of a people by portraying their past glories. 
But the term has been extended to include well-sustained narrative poetry, even 
though the theme be not national, but human, as in the case of Milton’s ‘t Para- 
dise Lost.”” Among the great epics are Homer’s ‘“‘ Tliad” and “Odyssey,” Virgil’s 
“ Aneid,” Dante’s “Divina Comedia,” and Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
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From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow.—Lowell. 


And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character :—Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act.—Shakespeare. 


Trust me, sweet, 
Out of this silence, yet, I pick’d a welcome; 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eoguence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 
In least, speak most, to my capacity.—Shakespeare, 


Her parted lips, carnation dyed, 
4 Are panting forth perfume.—Mrs. D. F. Foster. 


And the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves, above 
The crush’d and moldering skeleton.— Geo. D. Prentice. 


Though closed the portal seems, 
The airy feet of dreams 
Ye can not thus in walls incarcerate.—Longfellow. 


Never was ruier so absolute as he, nor so little conscious of it; for he was the 
incarnate common sense of the people.—Lowell. (Abraham Lincoln.) 


And I have scraped my keel 
O’er coral rocks in Madagascar seas.—Brainerd. 


That spirit moves 
In the green valley, where the silver brook, 
From its full /aver, pours the white cascade.—Longfellow. 


Every man is by nature endowed with the power of gaining knowledge, and 
the taste for it; the capacity to be pleased with it forms equally a part of the nat- 
ural constitution of his mind. It is his own fawt, or the faut of his education, if 
he derives no gratification from it.—Lord Brougham. 


He was the first true teacher of morality; for he alone conceived the idea of a 
pure humanity. He redeemed man from the worship of that idol, self, and 
instructed him by precept and example to loye his neighbor as himself, to forgive 
our enemies, to do good to those that curse us and despifefully use us.—Hazlitt, 


~ 


a 
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Esth —See esth. 

Estim (estim)— value; estimate, 
esteem. lL. cestimare. 

Estu (cestu)—heat, surge, tide; 
estuary (a river mouth receiv- 
ing tide water). LL. cstus. 

Etern (cetern)—lasting for an 
age; eternal. L. ceternus. 

Kthice — moral ; ethics (the science 
of morals). G. ethicos. G. ethos, 
custom. 

Ethn — nation ; ethnic, ethnology. 
G. ethnos. 

Etymo —true; etymology (the 
science of the true sources of 


words). G. etwmos. 
Eureka—I have found.* 4G. 
eureka. 


Ev (ev)—life, age; longevity (long 
life), primeval,!* medieval. L. 
evum. 


Excerpt—extract. L. excerptum. 
L. "ex, out; carpere, to cull. 
Exemp!—sample, pattern, model; 
exemplary (fit for a model), ea- 
emplify (illustrate by an ea- 
ample), example. Li. exemplum. 
L. eximere, to select a sam- 
ple. L. ex, out; emere, to 
take. 

Exerce—drive out of an inclosure; 
exercise (to put at work, like 
driving oxen out of an incelos- 


ure). i. exercere. L. ex, out; 
arcere, to inclose. 
Exili — banishment; exile. L. 


extilium, exsilium. L. exsul, a 
banished man. lL. ex, out of; 
solum, the soil, ground. 
Exo—outward; exoteric (of a 
popular nature, delivered to 
the outside public, or people 


at large), exotic (belonging to 
a foreign, or outside, country, 
not native to a place). G. exo. 
G. ex, out. 

Exordi— begin; exordium (the 
beginning of an oration). L. 
exordiri. L. ex, out; ordiri, 
to begin to weave.t 


Examin—tongue of a balance; 
examine (test, as with a bal- 
ance). Li. examin, examinis. 

Examp!— See exempl. 

Excel ”—raise, surpass. L. excel- 
lere. L. ex, out; cellere, to drive. 

Excels — lofty, high; excelsior 
(higher). G. eaxcelsus. 


* A word originating in the expression of the great philosopher Archimedes 
when he discovered the principle of specific gravity. Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
had supplied a goldsmith with a quantity of pure gold to be made into a crown. 
Having some doubts as to the honesty of the goldsmith, he submitted the crown 
to Archimides to determine whether it were made of pure gold. The philosopher 
pondered long over the problem, till at last a means of testing the crown came 
to him as an inspiration while he was in the bath. He noticed that the water 
partly supported his body, that he had lost weight by entering it; he also noticed 
that a quantity of water was displaced by his body and flowed over the edge 
of the bath. His quick philosophic intelligence connected the two facts, and 
deduced the principle that the loss of weight is equal to that of the amount of 
water displaced. He had the great principle of specific gravity by which to com- 
pare substances with water as a unit. He was so wrought up by the great dis- 
covery that he ran naked into the street, shouting “ Hureka/” (“I have found” it.) 


+ The language of the oration is called the teat, or, what is woven. 
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Expati—wander ; expatiate (wan- 
der at large on a subject). L. 
expatiari. 
to roam. L. spatium, space. 

Exped—to set free, facilitate ; 
expedite (to hasten, as if to take 
the foot out of a snare), expe- 
dition (hurry, preparation), ea- 
pedient (desirable, because fa- 
cilitating desired ends). L. eape- 
dire. Li. ex, out ; pes, pedis, foot. 

Exter— outward; exterior, ex- 
ternal. L. exter, exterus. 

Extra— beyond; extraneous (be- 
yond what applies), extreme. 
L. extra. 


Fa— speak; affable (of easy man- 
ners, easy to be spoken to), 
confabulate (talk with), fable 
(a story, told), fairy* (a little 
fay, or elf), fay (a little fate, 
or goddess of destiny), fate’? 
(destiny, that which has been 
pronounced), ineffable (unspeak- 
able), infant (a babe, wnable to 
speak), infantry (foot-soldiers, 
the infants), nefarious (impious, 
not to be spoken), preface (an 
introduction, spoken  before- 
hand). L. fari, fatus. 

Fabr—a workman; fabric (a 
product of work). L. faber, 
fabri. 

Fabul — fable.1 
fari, to speak. 

Fac; fact — make, form, act, do; 
facile!” (ready to do), fac-simile 
(make alike), faction (an active 
section of a party), factitious !4 
(artificial, done for effect), fac- 


L. fabula. LL. 


= 


L. ex, out; spatiari, 


EXPATI—FACHETI. 


tor (that which makes a result, 
also one who acts for another), 

. factory (a place where things 
are made), factotum (a person 
of general usefulness, a do-all), 
faculty 4 (a power to do), fact 
(a reality, something done), af- 
fect (act upon, aim at), confect 
(make up), defect (a fault, not 
made), deficient (failing, mot 
making), difficult (not easy to 
do), effect (work out, worked 
out), efficacious (capable of pro- 
ducing effect), infect (taint, put 
into), perfect (thoroughly made), 
proficient (progressing, making 
ahead), refection (refreshment, 
a remaking of the strength), 
suffice (to uphold, make wnder), 
affair (a business, something 
to do), comfit (a preparation, 
or make up, of fruit with 
sugar), counterfeit (made like, 
or opposite), defeat* (overthrow, 
undo), fashion (shape, make 
up), feasible (capable of being 
done), fetich (an idol made by 
hand), feat (a deed), feature (a 
form), profit (advantage, a 
making forward), surfeit! (ex- 
cess, an overdoing). L. facere, 
factus. 

Fac —face, figure, form; deface 
(to disfigure), efface™ (to blot 
out, remove the form entirely), 
face, fagade (a front view of a 
building), surface (the outside 


part, the upper face). F. face. 
L. facies. 
Faceti—wit; facetious. L. fa- 


cetia. i. facetus, courteous. 


ges 
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FACI—FEND; FENS. 


Faci—face, form; facial, super- 
ficial (being over, or outside, the 
form). L. facies. 

Fale —sickle; falcon!” (a hawk, 
having a beak hooked like a 
sickle), falchion'* (a sword, 
curved like a sickle), defalcate 
(to take away trust funds, com- 
pared to cutting down grain 
with a sickle). L. falx, falcis. 

Fall; fals—err, beguile, deceive ; 
fallible, fallacy (a deceiwing ar- 
gument), false, falter, fail, 
fault,” default. L. fallere, fal- 
sus. 

Fam — hunger; famine," 1”, fam- 
ish. L. fames. 

Fam —report; jfame,'** »% de- 
fame, infamy (not good fame). 
L. fama. lL. fari, to speak. 

Famili— household ; familiar.) 
L. familia. 

Fan—temple; fane, profane (un- 
holy, outside the temple), fanat- 
ic (an unreasoning enthusiast, 
like one religiously insane). LL. 
fanum. 

Fant —See phant. 

Far — grain, spelt ; farrago (a med- 
ley, like mixed grains for cattle), 
farina (ground corn). L. far. 

Fare — stuff ; farce (a play stuffed 


with jokes). L. farcire. 
Farin—meal; farinaceous. L. 
farina. lL. far, grain. 


Fasei—bundle; fasciate, fasicu- 
lar, fascis (the bundle of rods 
carried by a lictor), fascine. 
L. fascis. 

Fascin — enchant; fascinate. L. 
Sascinare. 
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Fastidi — loathing ; fastidious ™ 
(overnice, particular, squeam- 
ish). Li. fastidium. 

Fatig—to weary; fatigue, inde- 
fatigable (unwearying). L. fa- 
tigare. 

Fatu— silly, feeble; fatwous, fa- 
tuity, infatwate (to make fool- 
ishly impressed). L. fatwus. 

Fauc —throat; fauces, suffocate 
(to stifle as by what chokes 
the throat). Li. fauces. 

Febr—fever ; febrile. L. febris. 

Febru—expiate, cleanse; Feb- 
ruary (the month of expiation 
at Rome). L. febrware. 

Fee (fec)—dregs; feculent (full 
of dregs). L. faeces. 

Fecund — fruitful ; '* fecundity. 
L. fecundus. 

Feder (fader)—treaty, eau 
federal, confederate. L. faedus, 
federis. 

Fel—cat; feline. L. felis. 

Felic— happy ; felicity.' 
lic, felicis. 

Felon — traitor, rebel; felon ' 
(one guilty of a great crime, like 
treason). Low L. felo, felonis. 

Femell— young woman; female.” 
L. femella. L. femina, a woman. 

Femin—woman; feminine, ef- 
feminate (thoroughly woman- 
ish). i. femina. 

Femur; femor—thigh; femur 
(the thigh bone), femoral. L. 
femur, femoris. 

Fend; fens — strike; defend!” 
(strike down), fence (that which 
protects, or defends), fend 
(ward off, defend), offend ™ 


L. fe- 
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Why in this wolvish gown should I stand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needless vouches? Custom calls me to *t :— 
What custom wills, in all things should we do ’t, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 

And mountainous error be too highly heap’d 

For truth to over-peer.—Rather than fool it so, 

Let the high office and the honour go 

To one that would do thus.—Shakespeare, (Coriolanus.) 


Many a mortal of these days 

Dares to pass our sacred ways; 

Dares to touch, audaciously, 

This cathedral of the sea!—Keats. (Fingal’s Cave.) 


Staffa, I scaled thy summit hoar, 

I passed beneath thy arch gigantic, 
Whose pi/lared cavern swells the roar, 
When thunders on thy rocky shore 

The roll of the Atlantic.—Sotheby. 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand.—W hittier, 


Nor can any lover of nature enter the old piles of Oxford and the English 
cathedrals, without feeling that the forest overpowered the mind of the builder, 
and that his chisel, his saw, and plane still reproduced its ferns, its spikes of flow- ~ 
ers, its locust, its pine, its oak, its fir, its spruce.—Hmerson, 


And his bulk is still further increased by a multiplicity of coats, in which he ~ 
is buried like a cawiflower, the upper one reaching to his heels.—Jrving. 


That, like heaven’s image in the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictur’d in her look.— Campbell. 


And there will be no precedence of power, 
In waking at the coming trump of God.— Willis. 


I journey on by park and spire, 
Beneath centennial trees, 

Through fields with poppies all on fire, 
And gleams of distant seas.—Longfellow. 


The darkness, like a dome of stone, 
Ceils up the heavens.—Dana. 
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(dash against), offense. I. fen- 
dere, fensus. 

Fenestr — window ; fenestral. L. 
fenestrum. 

Fer—strike; ferule (a striking 
rod of punishment), interfere 
(strike among, as when one 
heel strikes against the other). 
L. ferire. 

Fer—wild, fiérce; ferocity. L. 
ferus. 

Ferr—carry, bear, bring ; fertile! 
(bearing crops), circumference 
(the line bearing around a cir- 
cle), confer (bring together), 
defer (bear apart, delay), defer 
(submit, bring one’s self down), 
differ (bear apart), infer (bring 
in), offer (bring near), prefer 
(bring forward), proffer (bring 
forward), refer (bear back), suf- 


fer** (undergo, bear under), 


transfer (carry across). lL. 
ferre. 

Ferr—iron; ferreous, farrier (a 
blacksmith, a worker in tron). 
L. ferrum. 

Ferv— boil; fervent,!* effervesce, 
fervor, fervid. L. fervere. 

Fess — acknowledge; confess (ac- 
knowledge fully), profess!” (ac- 
knowledge publicly). L. fateri, 
fessus. lL. fari, fatus, to speak. 

Fest —feast; festal, festive, festi- 
val. L. festum. 

Fest—strike ; infest (attack, strike 
against), manifest '* (apparent, 
as if struck with the hand). L. 
fendere, festus. 

Fi— become; fiat (let it come to 
pass). L. fio, I become. 


Fict—fashion, feign; fiction (a 
story of feigned characters and 
occurrences), jictile, fictitious. 
L. fingere, fictus. 

Fid—faith, trust; confide (trust 
fully), diffident (distrusting 
one’s self), fidelity (faithful- 
ness), infidel (an unbeliever, one 
not of the faithful), perfidious 1? 
(treacherous, faithless), affida- 
vit (a written oath, or pledge of 
faith), affiance (a marriage con- 
tract, a plighting of faith). L. 
fides. 

Fig (fing)—make, form, feign; 
figment (a feigned story), fig- 
ure 48 (a form), effigy (an image 
made to represent an indi- 
vidual). lL. fingere. 

Fil—thread, line; filament (a 
thread-like part), fillet (a thread- 
like band for the hair), file (a 
line, as of soldiers), enfilade (a 
long line), filigree (having a 
texture wrought out of thread- 
like wire), profile!” (the front 
line of the face). L. filum. 

Fili—son, daughter; filial. L. 
filius, filia. 

Fin—end, limit; jimal, finish, 
finite!” (having an end), fine 
(wellfinished, or ended), fine 
(a penalty that ends the case), 
confine (put within linvits), de- 
fine (to limit), affinity (relation- 
ship, having limits bordering 
on each other). L. finis. 

Firm — steadfast, firm, strong ; 
firm, firmament”: 1° (the firmly 
supported heavens), affirm (as- 
sert positively, fasten, or make 
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firm, to), confirm (make thor- 
oughly firm), infirm ' (not 


strong), farm (a property pay- _ 


ing a fiwed rent). L. firmus. 

Fise —basket of rushes, money- 
basket, purse; jiscal (relating 
to money matters, the puwrse), 
confiscate (turn into the public 
treasury, or purse). L. fiscus. 

Fiss—split, rend; fissure. L. fin- 
dere, fissus. 

Fistul— pipe; fistula. L. fistula. 

Fix— fixed, fastened; affix (a 
part fastened to), prefix (a part 
fastened before), suffix (a part 
fastened after). L. fingere, firus. 

Flace— soft; flaccid (flabby, soft). 
L. flaccus. 

Flagell—scourge, whip; /flagel- 
late (to scourge with a whip). 
L. flagellum. 

Flagiti— disgraceful act; flagi- 
tious. IL. flagitium. LL. flagi- 
tare, to act with violence. 

Flagr— burn; flagrant (glaring), 
conflagration (a great burning 
up). L. flagrare. 

Flat—blow; inflate (blow into), 
flute!” (a wind instrument). L. 


flare, flatus. 
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Flav —yellow; flavor.* Li. flavus. 
Flect; fiex—bend; deflect (bend 
from), flection, flexor, circum- 
flex, flexible, inflect (to modu- 
late, bend in), reflect'” (bend 
back), reflex.+ L. flectere, flexus. 
Flig; flict—strike to the ground, 
dash; afflict, conflict,” inflict, 
profligate (abandoned, dashed 
headlong). WL. fligere, flictus. 
Flos; flor—fiower ;!” floral, florist, 
florid (red, like a blooming jflow- 
er), floscule, inflorescence, efflo- 
rescence, flourish.* L. flos, floris. 
Flu — flow ;' jflwent (flowing), 
fluid, afflwent (abounding, flow- 
ing to), confluent (flowing to- 
gether), efflwence (flowing out), 
influence (flow into), superflu- 
ous (overflowing), flux (a flow- 
img), influx (a flowing in), re- 
fluent.4 L. fluere. 
Fluctu—a wave; fluctuate (to 
be: as changeful asa wave). 
L. fluctus. L. flwere, fluctus. 
Foc—hearth, fire-place; focus. 
L. focus. 
Foli—leaf; foliage ™ (the leaves), 
folio*”® (a volume made of a 
single leaf, or sheet, of paper), 


* It will be noticed that all primary words are for objects of sense or simple 


sensations. Ideas of thought and reflection are expressed by a figurative use of 
primary words. But the present word indi¢ates an order in the use or education 
of the senses—sight before taste—and an attempt to express the experience of 
one sense in terms of another. Some resemblance was thought to be detected 
between the pleasures of taste and that of the attractive golden (yellow) color. 

+ All involuntary movements of the body are examples of reflex action. A 
sensor nerve carries to a nerve center (such as the brain or one of the ganglia) 
an intimation of some disturbance at the surface of the body, as, for example, 
contact with a hot substance. This is the direct action on the nerve center. The 
center thus affected immediately reacts by transmitting over a motor nerve to 
the muscles a message to remove the exposed member from danger. This is the 
backward or reflex action. 

+ The rays meet in the focus, as the rays diverge from a fire-place. 


® 
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portfolio (an apparatus for car- 
rying writing materials, leaves 
of paper, etc.), trefoil (having 
three leaves). L. folium. 
Foll—bag; follicle. L. follis. 
Foment—a warm application; 
foment (to warm up, stir up). L. 
fomentum. L. fovere, to warm. 
Font—fountain.* L. fons, fontis. 
For—outside, beyond; foreign 
(belonging to outside lands), 
forest ™ (the wild tree land out- 
side of the clearing), foreclose 
(to close owt), forfeit (a thing 
lost by a misdeed, as for tres- 
pass, or going beyond one’s 
lawful limits). L. foras, foris. 
For—bore; perforate, foramen. 
L. forare. 
Form — shape; form, formula (a 
little form), conform, deform, 
inform (tell, put into form), re- 
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Formic —ant. L. formica. 

Formid—fear. L. formido. 

Fort — strong ; fort (a stronghold), 
fortitude! (strength to bear 
trial), comfort "* (to strengthen), 
piano-forte (the loud, or strong, 
sounding instrument). L. fortis. 

Fortuit —casual ; fortwitous. L. 
fortuitus. 

Fortun— chance; fortwne (that 
which chances). L. fortuna. 
Foss—dug; jfosse (a ditch), fos- 
sil! (a petrified form dug out 
of the earth). L. fodere, fos- 

sus. 

Frag —See frang. 

Fragr—emit odor; fragrant.'" 
L. fragrare. ; 

France —free; franchise (a privi- 
lege, an exercise of liberty), 
frankincense, frank, franklin 
(a freeholder), France (the land 


form,* transform. lL. forma. of the Hranks,+ or Free Men), 


* Public education is based largely on the principle that it is easier to form 
than to reform—that it is easier to take children and make men of them than to 
restore them to manhood after they have become profligate. Communities have 
learned that the hope of the future lies in the improvement of the children. 
When Germany lay crushed under the iron heel of the first Napoleon, and 
further physical resistance seemed vain, the great philosopher Fichte sent forth 
the famous utterance: ‘‘There is still one thing that we can do for Germany; 
we can improve our children, and they will save our history.” Immediately the 
German free-school system sprang into existence, and all are compelled to admit 
that Germany has still a history. 

+ The Franks were a Germanic tribe who conquered and occupied France (till 
then called Ga) at the time of the downfall of the Roman Empire. The name 
was given them on account of the ree, independent spirit which prevailed 
among them, and from them the name was applied to the country, The people 
of France are mainly of Celtic origin, and up to the time of the Roman Con- 
quest, they spoke the Celtic language. The Roman (Latin) language took almost 
‘entire possession of the country, though its Roman inhabitants were greatly: in 
the minority. After the Frankish conquest, the reverse effect occurred; the 
Franks, being in a minority, gradually lost their language and adopted that of 
the country; so the French language to-day is substantially Latin, with slight 
intermixtures from German and other sources. In England, the struggle of lan- 
guages resulted in a most remarkable compromise; the English language is 
neither German (Anglo-Saxon) nor Latin (Norman French), but both in a well- 
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franc (a coin of France). Low 
L. francus. 


Frang; fract—break; fragile . 


(easily broken), fragment (a 
broken piece), fraction (a part 
broken off), fracture (a break), 

1 infraction (a breaking into), ir- 
refragible (not to be opposed or 
broken back), refract (break 
back), refrain (the repetition, 
or breaking back, in a song). L. 
frangere, fractus. 

Frater ; fratr—brother ; frater- 
nal, fraternity, fratricide (the 
killing of a brother), friar (a 
brother of a religious order). 
L. frater; fratri. 

Fraud—deceit; fraud. L. fraus, 
fraudis. 

Frequ—crowd, press; frequent. 
L. frequere. 

Frese — fresh ; fresco (a painting 
on fresh plaster*). It. fresco. 

Fri—rub; friable (capable of 
being rubbed into powder), 
frivolous (silly, worthless, like 
broken potsherds). L. friare. 

Frict—rub; friction. lL. fricare, 
frictus. 


Frond — leafy branch. L. frons, 
frondis. 

Front —forehead,' face; frontal, 
front,’ affront (an offense to 
the very face), confront (bring 
face to face), effrontery (impu- 
dence, a facing a matter out). 
L. frons, frontis. ; 

Fruect—truit ; fructify (bear fruit). 
L. fructus. 

Frug—fruits of the earth, thrift ; 
frugal" (thrifty, careful, frwit- 
ful. L. frux, frugis. 

Fruit — enjoy; fruition (enjoy- 

__ment of what has been strug- 
gled for). L. frwi, fruitus. 

Frustr—in vain ; frustrate (make 
vain). Li. frustra. 

Fug — flee ; fugitive, refuge, sub- 
terfuge (a cover, something to 
flee under when pressed in 
argument). IL. fugere. 

Fule—prop; fulcrum (the prop 
of the lever). L. fulcere. 

Fulg — shine; effwlgence, reful- 


gent. L. fulgere. 
Fulmin — thunder; fuwlminate 
(thunder forth+). L. fulmen, 


fulminis. 


balanced adjustment. ‘“‘ Westward the course of empire moves;” all European 
tendencies seem to have focused themselves and formed a perfect union in the 
far western island. See Romance. 

Franklin. Frank, free; lin, little. The litle freeman; the holder of a small 
estate in fee as distinguished from the serfs or villains who occupied the estates of 
superior lords. ; 

* Many of the paintings of the great masters are frescoes in the medieval 
churches, and as such are in a condition to be preserved to the enjoyment of 
many generations. The great painting of Michael Angelo, “The Last Judg- 
ment,” is a fresco in the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. Some interesting speci- 
mens of ancient painting have been recovered as frescoes in the buried build- 
ings of Pompeii.—Frieze. 

+ In the old mythology, Jupiter was represented as the ruler of the universe ; 
and his decrees were always accompanied by a peal of thunder, thus striking 
terror and securing obedience. He was called the “ Thunderer,” and was repre: 
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Fum — smoke; fume, perfume! 
(smoke thoroughly), fwmigate 
(drive smoke around), fwmitory 
(a plant that smells like the 
smoke of the earth). L. fwmus. 

Fun —rope ; fwnambulist (a rope- 
walker). L. fwnis. 

Funct — perform, finish; func- 
tion’ (that which any thing 
performs), defunct (dead, hav- 
ing finished the course of life). 
L. fungi, functus. 

Fund — bottom ; fundamental (at 
the basis or botiom), fund (cap- 
ital, the basis, or bottom, of a 
business), fownder (to go to the 
bottom), found (establish, lay 
the foundation, or bottom), pro- 
found (deep, reaching toward 
the bottom). L. fundus. 

Fund; fus— pour, melt; fusible 
(easily melted), fusion (a union, 
a melting together), confound 
(pour together), confuse (pour 
together), diffwse (shed, or pour, 
abroad), effusion (an eutpour- 
ing), fownd (cast, or pour met- 
als), futile (pouring forth in 
vain), infuse (pour into), pro- 
fuse (poured forth), refund 
(pour back), refuse (pour back), 


refute (to answer effectively, 
pour back), suffusion (a pouwr- 
ing over), transfuse (pour 
across*). L. fundere, fusus. 
Funer—a funeral; funeral, fu- 
nereal. Ii. funus, funeris. 
Fur—to rage; fury. L. furire. 
Fur—steal; furtive (stolen). L. 
furari. L. fur, thief. 
Fure — fork; bifurcate 
forked). WL. furca. 
Furn (jforn)—oven; furnace (a 
great oven). L. fornus. 
Fus—spindle; fusee (the spindle 


(two- 


in a watch). L. fusus. 
Fuse—brown, dark; obfuscate 
(darken). i. fuscus. 
Fust — cudgel; /fustigate. IL. 
fustis. 


Fut —water-vessel to pour from ; 
confute (to prove to be wrong, 
pour cold water upon), futile 
(in vain, easily powring forth), 
refute (to disprove, pour back). 
L. futis. 

Futur —about to be; future. L. 
esse, futurus. 


Gabl (gabel)— fork; gable (the 
place where the roof forks). 
Ger. gabel. 


sented with a thunderbolt in his hand ready to be hurled upon his enemies. 
His other accompanying symbol was the eagle (the bird of Jove), the imperial bird 
which alone of animals can face the thunder. One of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world was a statue of Jupiter erected at Olympia, in Elis, where were 
celebrated the famous Olympian games. This statue was executed by the re- 
nowned sculptor Phidias, and marked the highest point to which sculpture has 
ever attained. Like other objects of moderate dimensions, it disappeared amidst 
the convulsions of thousands of years, the massive Parthenon alone being fitted 
to carry down to our day the handiwork of the great master. 

* The progress of disease is often arrested by the introduction of healthy 
plood into the veins of the invalid. Hence, in arousing in another a noble desire, 
or passion, we are said to transfuse our spirit into him. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


Reader, attend—whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkly grubs this earthy hole, 
In low pursuit, 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.—Robert Burns. 


Duke. Tf music be the food of love, play on, 
Give me excess of it; that, surfeizing, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die.—— 
That strain again—it had a dying fall: 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour.—Shakespeare. 


Eros, ho} 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me: Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor;thy rage; 
Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the moon}; 
And with those hands, that grasp’d the heaviest club, 
Subduwe my worthiest self.—Shakespeare. 


He who reads with discernment and choice will acquire less learning, but more 
knowledge; and as this knowledge is collected with design, and cultivated with art 
and metod, it will be at all times of immediate and ready use to himself and 
others.—Lord Bolingbroke. 
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I can add colours to the cameleon; 

’Change shapes with Proteus, for advantages, 

And set the murd’rous Machiavel to school. 

Can TI do this, and can not get a_crown ? 

Tut! were it farther off, I’ll pluck it down.—Shakespeare. 


Duch. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen’d corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load ?—Shakespeare. 


Well believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace, 
As mercy does.—Shakespeare: 


The mountain wind—most spiritual thing of all 
The wide earth knows—when, in the sultry time, 
He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 
He seems the breath of a celestial clime,— 
As if from /eaven’s wide-open gates did flow 
Health and refreshment on the world below.—Bryant. 
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GAIN—GEN. 


Gain (gegen)— against; gainsay, 
against. A. 8S. gegen. 

Galax (galact)— milk; galaxy 4 
(the milky-way, hence a group of 
bright stars). G. gala, galactos. 

Gale —helmet; galeate. L. galea. 

Gallin — hen; gallinaceous. L. 


gallina. 
Gam — marriage ; bigamy, polyg- 
amy, monogamy, cryptogam 


(a plant without visible organs 
of fructification, and therefore 
whose marriage is concealed), 
phenogam (a plant whose mar- 
riage, or mode of fructification, 
is apparent), amalgamate (to 


form a close union). G. gamos. 
Gamb—leg; gambrel, gambol. 
Tt. gamba. 


Gangli—a swelling, unch; gan- 
glion (a nerve bunch*). G. 
ganglion. 

Gangren—eating sore ; gangrene. 
G. gangraina. G. grainein, to 
eat. 

Gant—glove ; gantlet. O. F. gant. 

Gant (gat)—lane; gantlet (a lane 
of men with clubs). Sw. gata. 

Garn— warn, avert, protect, sup- 
‘ply, adorn; garnish (to cover 
over, protect), gar(n)ment'™ (a 
tobe of protection), garniture 
(adornment), garr(n)jison (a swp- 
ply of men in a fortress). O. F. 
garniz, warnir. 
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Garr —chatter; garrulous,' au- 
gur (the personage who observed 
the flight and chatterings of 
birds). lL. garrire. 

Gaster; gastr—stomach; gas- 
tric (belonging to the stom- 
ach), gasteropod (a reptile, like 
the snail, that uses the stomach 
as a foot). G. gaster. 

Gaud— rejoice; gaudy. L. gau- 
dere. 

Ge—the earth; geography (a de- 
scription of the earth’s surface), 
geology (the science of the 
earth’s crust), geometry (the 
science used in surveying, or 
measuring the earth), georgic 
(relating to husbandry, or 
working the earth), George (a 
farmer, a tiller of the earth), 
apogee (the point in the moon’s 
orbit at greatest distance from 
the earth), perigee (the point in 
the moon’s orbit nearest to the 
earth). G. ge. 

Gel —frost; gelid (frosty), congeal 
(to freeze), gelatine (an appar- 
ently frozen substance), jelly 
(an apparently frozen  sub- 
stance). L. geler. 

Gem (gemm)—a bud. L. gemma. 

Gen—knee; genuflection (a bend- 
ing of the knee), geniculate 
(jointed, having little knees). 
L. genu. 


* The brain and ganglia are called nerve-centers; and their function is to initi- 
ate action in the use of the body. The sensor nerves are the messengers inward 
carrying notice to the brain and ganglia of pleasurable or painful contact or 
excitement at the surface; the motor nerves, on the contrary, carry back to the 
muscles the mandate of action suited to the nature of the sensation. In voluntary 
movements of the muscles, the impulse comes from the brain along the motor 
nerves; but in involuntary movements, the impulse originates in the ganglia. 
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Gen; gener—kin, kind, race, Genes—origin; genesis. G. gen- 
class; genus (a class), general esis. 
(belonging to a whole class), _Geni—tutelary spirit, wit; gen- 
generate (to produce, bring dus, * 184, 216, genial. L. genius. 
forth kind), generous" '*4(hay- Genit—born, begot; congenital 


ing good impulses, as if belong- 
ing to a noble class), degenerate 
(to let down the race), gender 
(kind), gender (produce, bring 
forth kind), genuine (of the 
true kind), progeny (kin brought 
forth). L. genus, generis. 


(existing at birth), progenitor 
(an ancestor, one who has be- 
gotten offspring), primogeniture 
(the system of the estate pass- 
ing to the first-bornt), genitive 
(the case which contains the 
full stem, from which the noun 


Genea — birth; genealogy. G. 
genea. 
Gener — kind, class, race; gen- 


has its birth). L. gignere, genitus. 
Gent—clan, tribe; gentile (an 
_unbeliever, like the members 


eral, generate (bring forth kind), 
degenerate '® (having the race 
let down), regenerate, engender, 


of a heathen tribe), gentle™ 
(carefully bred, after the man- 
ner of a good clan or family 4), 


gender. lL. genus, generis. genteel.'4 L. gens, gentis. 

* From Homer downward, the great poets have been said to be endowed with 
genius, with Homer or Shakespeare, or both, at the head of all. Genius is also 
accredited to great authors in other departments; historians, scientists, orators, 
essayists, writers of fiction. Indeed, the term is applied to surpassing intellectual 
greatness exhibited in any line of private or public activity. Great sculptors, 
architects, painters, musicians, etc., have left us the creations of their genius; so 
also have great statesmen, great engineers, etc. The industrious and useful 
millions to whom the term genius is denied are said to have reached the stage of 
mediocrity. - 

+ In the United States, all the children inherit equal shares of their father’s 
estate. But in England the system of primogeniture prevails. In that country 
the father’s estate descends to the eldest son, including also his title, if he have 
any. The crown descends in like manner, according to the law of primogeniture, 
to the eldest son. The motive to primogeniture seems to have been to prevent 
the extinction of noble families by keeping in ‘the hands of the head of the 
house the estate necessary to uphold its dignity. The extinction of ancient 
houses is also guarded against by the law of entail, which puts it out of the 
power of the holder to alienate, or dispose of, his real estate. An improvident or 
malicious holder may lay waste his lands, as did the grandfather of Lord Byron 
with regard to Newstead Abbey; but the land itself inevitably reaches the heirs 
under the law of entail. In all societies there are laws encouraging the accumu- 
lation of wealth; but in many countries, notably in the United States and 
France, there are laws looking to the redistribution of great fortunes. Among 
these is the law of equal inheritance among children. 

¢ The noble families have usually maintained a refined state of society in 
which courtesy and gentle manners have prevailed. They have been stimulated 
to personal improvement by the high standards of their order; and they have 
had sufficient wealth to enable them to reach the standards set before them. 
The education of a gentleman (literally a man of noble family) has ever included, 
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GER—GLUT. 


Ger— bear, carry, rule; belliger- 
ent (carrying on war), corniger- 
ous, lanigerous, vicegerent (one 
ruling in the place of another). 
L. gerere. 

Geran—crane; geranium (the 
plant having a seed-pod like a 
crane’s bill). G. geranos. 

Germ; germin— seed ; germ,!*4 
germinate. L. germen, germi- 
nis. 

German—fully akin; germane 
(related to, bearing upon), 
cousin-german. L. germanus. 

Gest— carry, bring; 
(a bringing together), digest 
(separate, carry apart), gesture 
(a movement, a carrying on), 
jest (a joke or trick perpe- 
trated, carried on), register 1% 
(a record that brings back mat- 
ters to mind), suggest (bring 
under consideration). L. gerere, 
gestus. 

Gibb — hump, 
L. gibba. 

Gigant — giant; gigantic.™ G. 
gigas, gigantos. 

Glabr — smooth; glabrous. L. 
glaber. 


hunch; gibbous. 


congestion - 
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Glaci—ice; glacier (a field or 
streatn of ice), glacial, glacis 
(a smooth slope, as if covered 
with ice). L. glacies. 

Gladi—sword ; gladiator ' (one 
of the swordsmen of the Roman 
arena). L. gladius. 

Gland—acorn; gland (a bunch 
resembling an acorn). L. glans, 
glandis. 

Gleb — soil; glebe (a tract of land 
belonging to a church). L. gleba. 

Glob—ball; globe. L. globus. 

Glomer— ball or clew of yarn; 
conglomerate (rolled together 
like a ball). L. glomus, glomeris. 

Glori—glory.!* L. gloria. 

Gloss—tongue, language, word; 
glossary (a series of explana- 
tions of difficult words). G. 
glossa. 

Glott — tongue, language ; glottis 
(situated near the tongue), poly- 
glot (given in many tongues). 
G. glotta, glossa. 

Gluc—sweet ; glucose. G. glucus. 

Glum—ball, husk; glume. L. 
gluma, glubere, to peel. 

Glut — swallow, devour; glut 
(swallow greedily), deglutition 


besides matters of practical utility, the graces of manner and the power to please 
in every way; it has also included the strengthening and training of the body 
and the elevation of the spirit, fitting both for enterprises of a daring and 
arduous nature. It has, also, at all times included the ideas of honor, truthful- 
ness, fairness, and other traits of noble character. At times it has included tem- 
perance, chastity, and almost every moral virtue. (See chivalry.) These stand- 
ards were not reached in every case by any means; but the effect of having 
such standards was to make gentlemen common in the nobility, and to make the 
nobility respected on account of its many respectable men. That the common 
people have not only tolerated the nobility but have revered them, is due the 
fine personal qualities prevalent in the latter class, due to their system of educa- 
tion. The education of manners and character is not now restricted to rank; in 
modern times it is conceded that any man may become a gentleman, no matter 
how humble may have been his birth. 
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Let me not burst in ignorance! but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, /earsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements! why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee guiefly in-urn’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws 

To cast thee up again! What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and we fools of nature, 
So horridly to shake our disposition, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ?—Shakespeare. 


I wrote the past in characters 
Of rock and fire the scroll, 
The building in the coral sea, 
The planting of the coal.—Hmerson. 


Above their bowls with-rims of dlue, 
Four azure eyes, with deeper hue, 
Are looking dreamy with delight.—Longfellow. 


A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 
The few that his stern heartcherished ; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye, 
That life had nearly perished. 
—McLellan. (The Death of Napoleon.) 


He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art !—a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy.— Wordsworth. (To the Daisy.) 
Crime, small and great, can only be truly stayed by education—not the educa- 
tion of the intellect only, which is on some men wasted, and for others mischievous, 
but education for the heart, which is alike good and necessary for all.—Ruskin. 


Hail to the chief who in triumph advances! 
Honored and blessed be the ever-green pine! 

Long may the tree in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line.—Scott. 


In the joy of youth, as they darted away, 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voices in chorus rung; 
And this was the song the bright ones sung. 
—Bryant. (Song of the Stars.) 


Anxious she bends her graceful head 
Above these chronicles of pain.—Longfellow. 
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GLULIN—GRAD! GRESS. 


(swallowing down), glutton (an 
excessive eater). L. glutire. 
Glutin — glue; glutinous, agglu- 
tinate. L. gluten, glutinis. 
Glye—sweet; glycerine (a sweet 
syrup-like substance), glucose 
(the sugar of grapes and other 
fruits), licorice (the root of a 
plant from which a sweet juice 

is extracted). G. glucus. 

Glyph—carve; hieroglyphic (a 
sacred carving of a word pict- 
ure on an Hgyptian temple). 
G. gluphein. 

Gno— know ; prognostic (a know- 
img beforehand), prognosis (a 
knowing beforehand of the 
course of a disease), diagnosis (a 
thorough knowing of a case of 
disease), agnostic (one that does 
not know), gnomon (an index, 
that makes known), gnome (a 
sprite, an intelligence). G. 
gnonai. 

Gnomen; gnomin— name, 
fame ; cognomen (an addition- 
al name*), ignominy (disgrace, 
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(not having good name). L. 
gnomnen, gnominis. 

Gon (gont)— corner, angle ; poly- 
gon. G. gonia. 

Gorg—fearful ; gorgon. G. gorgos. 

Gorg — throat; gorge, gorget 
(throat armor), gorgeous} 26 
(showy, causing a swelling of 
the throat with pride), gargle (to 
wash the throat). O. F. gorge 
(the throat or gullet, which is as 
voracious as a whirlpool). L. 
gurges, a whirlpool. 

Grad; gress—step, go; grade! 
(a step), gradual*8 (step by step), 
graduate (divide into degrees, 
or steps, as to graduate a scale), 
degrade (cause to step down), 
ingredient (that which goes into 
a composition), retrograde }*8 (go 
backward), aggress (go against), 
congress (an assembly, a going 
together), digress (go aside), 
egress (an outgo), ingress (a go- 
img in), progress 1 (go forward), 
transgress '®§ (go beyond what is 
one’s right +). L. gradi, gressus. 


* At a time when the Romans were hard pressed during the second Punic 
War, the elder Scipio led an army into Africa, boldly changing the scene of hos- 
tilities. He so confounded the plans and expectations of the Carthagenians, and 
pressed them so hard on exposed points, that they were compelled to make terms 
of peace highly favorable to Rome. The exploit immortalized Scipio with the 
added name of Africanus (he whose deeds in Africa won glory and triumph to 
Rome). It also gave rise to a proverb. Any attempt to transfer the seat of war 
into an enemy’s country is called carrying the war into Africa. Such an attempt 
was made in the American Civil War by the Confederate invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania. The attempt was brought to naught by the defeat at Gettysburg. Corio- 
lanus, Britannicus, Germanicus, and Atticus are other examples of Roman 
agnomens. 

+ A proper freedom is liberty to do right, to act our will in what is not 
wrong. Liberty to do wrong is license. Every government worthy of the name 
seeks to repress license; a despotism would shackle the human will in all things; 
a beneficent government represses only license, while it seeks to enlarge the 
poundaries of personal freedom in the attainment of proper ends. A govern- 
ment is a means, not an end; though the terms are often reversed by bad rulers, 
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Gramin — grass; 


Grall — stilts ; grallatory (long- 


legged, as if going on stilts). 
L. grallae. L. grudus, a step. 
gramineous, 
graminivorous. L. gramin, 


graminis. 


Gramm — a letter, written char- 


acter; grammar (the study of 
language, especially that which 
is written), anagram (a change 
in a word due to the rearrange- 
ment of its letters), diagram 
(a figure or plan, written out), 
epigram (a terse utterance, like 
an inscription written upon 
a monument), monogram (a 
combination of several letters 
into a single character), pro- 
gramme (written out before- 
hand). G. gramma. G. gra- 
phein, to write. 


Gran— grain; granary (a store- 


house for grain), grange (a 
farm-house, originally a barn, 
or grain house), granule (a lit- 
tle grain), granite (the stone 
composed of small grains), pom- 
egranate (the fruit with many 
seeds or grains), garner (to put 
into the granary), garnet (re- 
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GRALL—GRATI. 


sembling the seed of the pome- 
granate). L. granum. 


Grand 18, 23_preat. L. grandis. 
- “Graph — write; 


autograph (a 
writing by an individual’s self), 
biography (a written account 
of a person’s life), geography 
(a written description of the 
earth’s surface), lithograph 
(written or drawn on stone), 
photograph (written or drawn 
by light), stenography (close or 
short writing), graphite (the 
mineral in lead-pencils with 
which we write), graphic (vivid, 
as if drawn or written with 
a pencil or brush), graft (to 
insert a scion pointed like a 
writing-pencil). G. graphein. 


Grat—pleasing; grateful!’ (pleas- 


ing to the senses), gratify (to 
please), gratis ** (with free grace, 
or pleasure), gratuitous (given 
freely, or with pleaswre), con- 
gratulate (to wish joy, or pleas- 
wre), grace, 188 (favor, pleas- 
wre). Li. gratus. 


Grati—favor; ingratiate (work 


into favor), grace (favor). lL. 
gratia. L. gratus, pleased. 


It is a means of promoting the happiness of the governed. It is not happiness to 
be well-fed and amused. It is happiness to be at liberty to follow one’s bent, 
and to make the most of his powers and the opportunities of life. It may pro- 
mote happiness to increase the opportunities of life and to facilitate the attain- 
ment of proper ends. Hence, a government feels at liberty to assist as well as 
protect its people. But as there is always danger of harm from even individual 
assistance, so the danger is tenfold greater when the assistance is rendered by a 
government. Good government, therefore, throws the people as far as possible 
upon their own resources, and helps them only when absolutely necessary, or 
clearly expedient. Liberty is the right to our rights, the right to go to their 
limits in the attainment of our own good; when we pass beyond them we frans- 
gress ; when we are beyond them we are immediately trespassing on the domain 
of some one else’s rights, 
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< GRAV—@YR. 


Grav — heavy; grave (heavy), 
gravity *§ (weight), gravitation * 
(attraction of weight), aggravate 
(increase the weight), grief,” 
grieve. L. gravis. 

Greg—herd, flock; gregarious 
(tending to flock together), con- 
gregate (herd together), aggre- 
gate 6 16 (herd together), egre- 
gious (conspicuous, taken out of 
the flock), segregate (to separate, 
put apart from the flock). L. 
grex, gregis. 

_ Gress —See grad. 

Gross —fat, thick, great; gross 
12 (coarse, fat), gross (wholesale, 
large quantities), engross 1° (to 
write in large letters, also to 
take one’s entire attention), 
grocer (a dealer in provisions, 
originally a wholesaler). lL. 
grossus. 

Gubern— govern; gubernatorial 
(relating to a governor), govern. 
L. gubernare. 

Guer (widar)—back, again ; guer- 
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don (a reward, a give back). 
O. H. G. widar. 

Guerr— war ; guerrilla (carrying 
on irregular war on a small 
scale). Sp. guerra. — 

Gurg — whirlpool; gwrgle (to 
purl or bubble, like a whirlpool). 
L. gurges. 

Gust—a tasting; gust (relish, 
gratified taste), disgust!” (of- 
fended taste). L. gustus. 

Gutt— drop; gutter (a trough or 
channel for catching the drops 
from the eaves), gowt (a disease 
supposed to be due to a drop- 
ping of the humors of the 
body). L. gutta. 

Guttur —the throat; 
(formed in the throat). 
tur. 

Gymn — naked ; gymnasium? (a 
place where men exercise more 
or less naked). G. gymnos. 

Gyn — woman; gynarchy. G. 
gune. 

Gyr—ring, circle; gyre. L. gyros. 


guttural 
L. gut- 


* The attraction of the sun and all other masses of matter is called gravity 
or weight, because the amount of attraction is exactly proportioned to the 
weight. The discovery of this principle threw such a flood of light upon the 
field of astronomy, that it is regarded as an epoch in the history of science. The 
planetary orbits were known, but the cause of their adherence to these circular 
pathways was a mystery until gravitation supplied the key. It is now clear that 
the circular movement is due to centrifugal force modified by the powerful 
attraction of the sun. Gravity also accounts for various disturbances in plane-. 
tary revolution which were formerly a mystery. It also accounts for the notice- 
able phenomena of the tides, which are now attributed to the joint attraction of 
the moon and the sun. A very simple occurrence led to the discovery of this 
great principle. As Sir Isaac Newton lay in an orchard, an apple fell upon his 

_ face. He immediately queried as to what gave the apple motion, and he reached 
the great conclusion that the earth pulled the apple down after it was released 
from its stem. The little apple thus led him to the formative principle of the 
universe; for this principle acts at all distances, though its force varies as the 
square of the distance; and the position of all the bodies in space, or, in other 
words, the structure of the universe, is a balancing of gravitation and centrifugal 


force. 
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108 QUOTATIONS. 


Up in each girded breast 
There sprang a rooted and mysterious strength,— 
A loftiness,—to face a world in arms.—WMrs. Sigovrney. 


Hect. Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 
Thou hast so long walk’d hand in hand with time :— 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee.—Shakespeare. 


But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem— 
Even as the bridge’s arch of stone 
Is rounded by the stream.—Longfellow. 


How glorious is thy girdie cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirror’d in the Ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down !|—Campbell. (To the Rainbow.) 


But now, O rapture! sunshine-winged and voiced, 
Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of the West 
Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud.—Lowell. = 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; ‘ 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, 
From those deep cisterns flows.—Longfellow. 


Adieu, adieu! ye much loy’d cloisters pale! 

Ah! would those happy days return again, 

When ’neath your arches, free from every stain, 

I heard of guilt and wonder’d at the tale !— Coleridge. 


Ant, Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air: Thou hast seen these signs; 
They are black vesper’s pageants.—Shakespeare. 


But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light.—Milton. 


Let him who works the client wrong beware the patron’s ire !—Macaulay. 


Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine.—Lowell. 
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HABILL—HEGEMON. 


Habill — dress, clothe; habili- 
ment % (clothing), dishabille 
(carelessly dressed). F. habiller. 
F. habile, ready. L. habilis, 
having active power. L habere, 
to have. 

Habit *— dress, condition, prac- 
tice. L. habitus. LL. habere, 
habitus, to have. 

Habit —dwell, abide; habitable, 
habitant (a resident), habitat (the 
natural abode of a plant), habi- 
tation,” inhabit.'% L. habitare. 
L. habere, habitus, to have, hold. 

Hair—take, choose ; heresy (error 
in doctrine, a taking up what 
is not authorized), apheresis 
(a taking away of a letter or 
syllable from the beginning of 
a word), diwresis (a mark in- 
dicating a taking apart of two 
vowels), syneresis (a coalescence 
of two vowels into a diphthong, 
a taking together). G. hairein. 

Hal —breathe ; exhale!” (breathe 
out), inhale (breathe in). L. 
halare. 

Hallucin — wander in mind; 
hallucination. L. hallucinari. 

Halo —a threshing floor; halo (a 
bright circular light, suggesting 
the white chaff of a threshing- 
floor). G. halos. 
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Harm —a joining, fitting; har- 
mony ®* 140, 182 (concord, a perfect 
fitting, or joining together). G. 
harmos. 

Haught (haut)—high; haughty 
(lofty in manner). O. F. haut. 

Haust—to draw water; ex- 
haust!” (to empty, draw out). 
G. haurire, haustus. 

Heal (hél)—whole, sound; heal 
(to make whole). A. S: hal. 
Hears (herc)—harrow; rehearse 
(to repeat, like harrowing 
ground over again), hearse 
(originally a triangular, har- 
row-like, frame for holding can- 
dles at a funeral service). O. 
F. here. L. hirpex, hirpicis. 

Hebdomad—a week; hebdom- 
adal (weekly). G. hebdomas, 
hebdomados. G. hepta, seven. 

Hecatom (hecaton) — hundred ; 
hecatomb (a great sacrifice, as 
of a hundred oxen). G. heca- 
ton. 


Hectic —consumptive.. G. hec- 


ticos. G. hechein, to have. 
Hedr—seat, base; polyhedron, 
cathedral. G. hedra. 


Hegemon —a_ guide, leader; 
hegemony (the leadership among 
confederate states*). G. hege- 
mon. 


* Among the ancient Greek states there was usually a recognized hegemony. 
It was held alternately by Athens and Sparta, and led to many wars between 


those powerful states. 


Philip of Macedon claimed to have established the 


hegemony of Macedon; but he effected only a Macedonian domination. 

The hegemony proper was a recognized institution to which the states submit- 
ted within certain limits without any sense of degradation. At the time of the 
great Persian invasion, Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, offered to bring to the defense 
of Greece more boats and mensthan any other state on condition that the 
hegemony should pass to Syracuse. His proposition was rejected with scorn, the 
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Hein (hain) — odious ; heinous. O. 
F. hainous. O. F. hair, to hate. 

Helio !*— the sun; aphelion (the 
earth’s greatest distance from 
the swn), heliocentric (having 
the swn as the center), helio- 
trope (a flower that turns con- 
stantly to the swn), perihelion 
(the earth’s position when near- 
est to the sun). G. helios. 

Helix=a spiral; G. helix. G. 
helissein, to turn round. 

Helminth — worm ; helminthol- 
ogy (the science of worms). G. 
helmins, helminthos. 

Hem; hemat—pblood; hemor- 
rhage (the bursting of a blood- 
vessel), hematite (the blood- 
stone). G. haima, haimatos. 

Hemer— day; ephemeral (con- 
tinuing for but a day). G. 
hemera. : 

Hendeca— eleven; hendecagon. 
G. hendeca. G. hen, one; deca, 
ten. 

Hepat—the liver; hepatic (per- 
taining to the liver). G. hepar, 
hepatos. 

Hepta—seven. G. hepta. 

Her (her)—stick; adhere (stick 
to), cohere (stick together), in- 
here (stick within). L. herere. 

Herb— grass, fodder, herb. L. 
herba. 


HEIN— 


“Hermeneut — interpreter ; 


HIER. 


Heredit —inherit ; hereditary, 
hereditament. lL. hereditare. 
L. heres, heredis, an heir. 

her- 
meneutic. G. hermeneutos. 

Hermi (eremi)—desert; hermit, 
200 (a dweller in the desert). G. 
eremiu. G. eremos, deserted, 
desolate. 

Hes (hes)—stick; adhesion, ad- 
hesive, cohesion, hesitate (to 
halt, as if the tongue stuck 
fast). L. herere, hositus. 

Hesit (hesit)—stick fast; hesi- 
tate. L. hesitare. Li. heesere, 
Tresitus, to stick. 

Hetero — another ; heterogeneous 
(of various or other kinds), 
heterodox (of other than estab- 
lished, opinion). G. heteros. 

Hex—six. G. hex. 

Hiat— gape; hiatus (a gap). G. 
hiare, hiatus. 

Hibern — wintry; /ibernal, hi- 
bernate™® (pass the winter in 
sleep). L. hibernus. 

Hibit (Habit)—have, hold; ex- 
hibit (hold out), prohibit (hold 
forth). L. habere, habitus. 

Hier —sacred, holy; hierarchy 1% 
(the government priests or holy 
men), hieroglyphic (a sacred 
carving on ancient Egyptian 
monuments*). G. hieros. 


Greeks being unwilling, even in their last extremity, to buy assistance with 
humiliating conditions. Under the hegemony of Athens were fought the battles 
of Thermopylz, Salamis, and Plateea, resulting in the expulsion of the Persians, 
and in victory and renown for the patriots. 

* Much of the hieroglyphic writing is still preserved on the obelisks, the 
mummy cases, and the ruins of the gigantic temples and tombs of ancient 
Egypt. It originated, doubtless, like the picture language of the Indians, though 
it developed. into a complete and settled language in which each picture or sym- 
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2 HILAR—HOMQGO. 


Hilar— cheerful ; hilarity (noisy, 

mirth). TL. hilaris. 

Hippo —horse; hippodrome (a 
race-course for horses), hippo- 
potamus (the river horse). G. 
hippos. 

Hirsut — bristly, rough. L. hir- 
sutus. 

Hisc — gape ; dehiscent (splitting, 
or gaping open). L. hiscere. 
Histor — knowing ; history * 6 
(knowledge of events). G. his- 

tor. G. eidenai, to know. 

Histrion — actor; histrionical 


(pertaining to acting). G. his- 
trio, histrionis. 
Hod—way, road; method (a 


mode of procedure, a way after), 
odometer, period (a circuit, a 


gl 


way arownd), synod (an assem- 
blage, a coming together). G. 
hodos. 

Holo —whole ; holocaust (a sacri- - 
fice of victims burnt whole). 
G. holos. 

Hom—man ; homicide (the killing 
of a man), homage 2 (the 
service of man to master), hu- 
man} 32 (belonging to man). 

Homeo—See homeo. 

Homil—throng, concourse ; hom- 
ily (an address to an assem- 
bled concourse). G. homilos. 
G. homos, same, together. 

Homo—same; homogeneous (of 
the same kind). G. homos. 

Homoeo—like; homeopathy (a 
treatment with remedies that 


bol came to have a conventional or permanent value, Matters pertaining to the 
king and inscribed by his order were accompanied with the royal cartouch or 
oval which was sacred to the king himself. The obelisk brought to America by 
Commander Gorringe and set up in Central Park, New York, contains the car- 
touch of the greatest Pharaoh, the conquering Sesostris or Rameses II., noted 
in Scriptural history as the oppressor of the Israelites. He did not erect this 
obelisk; he but carved the record of his exploits on a monument already vener- 
able with age. It was seen by Abraham five hundred years earlier pointing to 
the cloudless sky of Egypt, proclaiming the glory of that other Pharaoh, who 
admired the beauty of Sarah and sought the friendship of the patriarch. The 
absence of moisture and frost in the valley of the Nile left the stone nearly as 
fresh and well-preserved in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century as when 
first beheld by the Father of the Faithful nineteen centuries before the Christian 
Era. At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, the following legend ap- 
peared above the Egyptian department: ‘The oldest nation in the world to the 
youngest, greeting.” The monolith (obelisk) perpetuates the greeting; but it sug- 
gests a violence to antiquity in thrusting it among things so startlingly new. 

The hieroglyphic writing was the forerunner and the germ of alphabetic 
writing ; by dividing the symbols for words and phrases the ingenious Phoenicians 
invented an alphabet for the representation of elementary sounds. 

After the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, the country was ruled 
by the Ptolemies, a line of Grecian kings. The Ptolemies made use of both the 
hieroglyphic language and the written characters of the Greeks. Royal edicts 
were at times published in both forms engraved on stone. The discovery of one 
of those stones at Rosetta at the beginning of this century afforded a key to the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, which had hitherto defied all attempts at deciphering 
or interpreting. Since the discovery of the Rosetta stone the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions are the most legible of all the ancient writings. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


I stood upon the upland slope, and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene.— Bryant. 


O give me yet, in some recluse abode, 
Encircled with a faithful few, to dwell, 
Where power can not oppress, nor care corrode, 


Nor venomed tongues the tale of slander tell.—Huntington. 


Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns; thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees.—Bryant. 


Then, as a catacomb’s vast silence, soon 
The living scene was hushed ; a silent crowd, 
A peopled solitade—the city slept.—Filliot. 


Thy mandate gave the bright-haired comet laws.—Hiliot. 


Upon a nearer peak, a cluster stands 
With shafts evect, and tops converged to one, 
A stately colonnade with verdant roof.— Wilcox, 


Whate’er portends thy front of fire, 
Thy streaming locks so lovely pale.—Hogg. 


He feels the fiddle’s slender neck, 
Picks out the note, with thrum and check; 
And times the tune with nod and beck, - 
And thinks it a weary while.—B. F. Taylor. 


As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence, as it passed.—Pollock. 


While the Tritons of the deep 
‘With their conchs the kindred league shall proclaim.—AUston. 


Rapidly as comets run, 

To the embraces of the sun, 

Down the blue vault the Peri flies, 

And, lighted earthward by a glance 

That just then broke from Morning’s eyes, 
Hung hovering o’er our world’s expanse,—Moore. 


And the morn and the eye, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o’er the bright planets, and shed their dews; 
And, twixt them both, o’er the teeming ground, 

With her shadowy cone, the night goes round 1—Bryant. 


: HONEST—HOS?. 


produce symptoms like those of 
the disease). G. homoios. 

Honest '*—honorable. G. hon- 
estus. 

Hor—hour; horologue (a time- 
keeper, howr-teller), horoscope ™ 
(a view of the planets at the 
howr of birth). G. hora. 

Horiz — limit, bound; horizon, ™ 
200, 204, aphorism (a definition, or 
limitation), aorist®® (the indefi- 
nite, or unlimited, past tense). 


G. horizon. G. horos, a bound- 
ary. 

‘Horr 104__shiver, dread. L. hor- 
rere. 


Hort—encourage ; exhort (encour- 
age forth), hortatory (in the nat- 
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Hort — garden; horticulture (the 
culture of gardens). 1. hortus. 

Hospit—host, guest ; hospitable 2 
(kind to stranger gwests), hos- 
pttal (a retreat for the sick 
and infirm), hospitality (enter- 
tainment of guests), hospice (a 
house for guests), host, hostess, 
hostel (an inn, a place for 
guests), hostler, ostler (the sta- 
bleman, formerly the keeper 
of the hostel himself), hotel (a 
hostel, or inn). L. hospes, hos- 
pitis. 

Host (obsid)— one who remains 
behind with an enemy ; hostage 
(a person given to an enemy as 
a pledge for the fulfillment of 


ure of exhortations). L. hortare. an agreement*). IL. obses, ob- 


*In ancient times it was customary to take hostages as pledges for the fulfill- 
ing of the conditions of treaties between nations. Especially did the victors ex- 
act hostages from the vanquished to secure the fulfillment of conditions that 
were often harsh. In one instance, the giving of hostages led directly to the 
conquest of the worid. The first people to attain to any thing like universal 
dominion were the Persians; the second were the Greeks. The second conquest 
came about in this way. Philip of Macedon was sent in early youth as a hostage 
to Thebes. Macedon had hitherto ranked low as a nation; in fact, it was treated 
as a region inhabited by aliens and barbarians, forming no part of the Greek 
race. Thebes was then at the head of Greek affairs, holding, for the first and 
only time, the hegemony so long disputed by Athens and Sparta. To this pin- 
nacle of renown Thebes was elevated by her great soldier and statesman, Epami- 
nondas, who found her at the lowest depths of subjugation, with foreign garri- 
sons in her citadels. This man was noted for his spotless integrity, as well as for 
his penetrating wisdom and unrivaled ability. He might be called the Washing- 
ton of antiquity. He remained so poor, that he was able to own but one cloak; 
whereas Lucullus, a Roman general, was able to give away three thousand to 
supply the wardrobe of the Roman stage. Yet Epaminondas contrived to have 
in his house capable tutors for his son, and was resolved that the boy should 
have a sownd education whatever else failed. Philip’s mother, the queen of 
Macedon, grieved deeply over the loss of her boy departing into captivity; and, 
as an intelligent lady, she especially bewailed the interruption of his studies at 
that important age. The good Epaminondas told the mother to take no grief on 
that account; that he would take the boy into his own household and let him 
share the training of his own son. The queen was comforted, and declared that 
the boy would be the gainer by leaving home under such conditions. Philip’s 
mind rapidly expanded under severe training and daily contact with a towering 
intellect. Especially did he absorb and study the military science of the great 
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sidis. lL. obsidere, to stay. L. 
ob, at, on, near; sidere, to sit. 
Host—an enemy; host, hostile.*™ 


L. hostis. ~. 


Host (hosti)—victim in a sacri- 
fice. L. hostia. 

Hulk (holk)—a ship that is towed. 
G. holkos. G. holkein, to draw, 
drag. 

Hum—the ground; exhwme (take 
out of the grownd), inhwme 
(put into the ground), humble 
(lowly, toward the ground), 
humility (lowliness). L. hwmaus. 

Hum —be moist; hwmid, humor. 
L. humere. 

Humer— shoulder; hwmeral. L. 
humerus. 

Humil—humble; hwmiliate (to 
humble), humility (uumbleness), 
humble. L. humilis. L. humus, 
the ground. 

Hydr—water; hydra (a water- 
snake), hydraulics (the science 
of liquids in motion, as water 
through a pipe), hydrogen (the 
water-producer), hydrophobia 
(the fear of water), hydrostatics 
(the science of liquids at rest). 
G. hudos. 

Hymn*—a song. G. humnos. 

Hypn — sleep ; hypnotic (a medi- 
cine causing sleep). G. hupnos. 

Hypocris — the acting of a part; 
hypocrisy (pretense, the acting 
of a part). G. hwpocrisis. G. 


~ commander. 


HOST—1COS. 


hupocrinomai, I reply, play a 
part. G. hupo, under; crino- 
mai, I contend. G. erino, I 


- judge. 


Hypoten (hypotein) — subtend ; 
hypotenuse (the line subtending 
the right angle). G. hupoteinain. 
G. hupo, under; teinmain, to 
stretch. 

Hypothec— mortgage, security ; 
hypothecate (use as security). 
G. hupothec. G. hupo, under ; 
tithemi, I place. 

Hyster — womb ; hysterics (a ner- 
vous affection having its origin 
in the womb). 


I— go; ambient * (embracing, go- 
ing around. L. ire. 

Iamb (iqpt) — throw, cast, attack ; 
tambic (a meter used in satirical 
poetry, and consisting of a 
short and a long syllable). G. 
taptein. 

Ichn — track; ichneumon (the 
chameleon, the tracker of croco- 
dile’s eggs). G. ichnos. 

Ichthy—fish; ichthyology (the 
science of fishes). G. ichthus. 

Icon (eicon)—image; iconoclast 
(an assailant of established 
opinions, an image breaker). G. 
econ. 

Icos (eicos)— twenty ; icosahedron 
(a regular solid with twenty 
faces). G. eicosi. 


He returned to Macedon with the intellectual penetration and 


military judgment of his illustrious master, but lacking his character. He im- 
mediately plotted the subjection of the Greek states, and, despite the immortal 


philippics of Demosthenes, he steadily accomplished it. 


He had learned from 


Epaminondas how to train an Alexander; and this youth, at the early age of 
twenty-two, started out to conquer the world. 


al 
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visa 


[LD ENCIiP = EN@GE PT. 


Id —see ; idea™ 4 (an image seen 
in the mind). G. édein. 

Id (eid)— appear ; 7dol % 2 (an im- 
age, form, appearance). G. eido- 
mai, Iappear. G. idein, to see. 

Id (eid)—form, shape; idyl (a 
short descriptive poem, formed 
by the poet’s art). G. eidos. 
G. eidomai, I appear. G. idein, 
to see. 

Iden (idem)—the same; identical, 
identify, identity. LL. idem. 
Idio— one’s own, peculiar ; idiom 
* (a form or turn of speech pe- 
culiar to a language), idiosyn- 
crasy (a peculiar habit or char- 
acteristic of an individual), 
idiot (a person peculiar by lack 

of mental power). G. idios. 

Ig — See ag. 

Ign — fire ; ignite (set on fire). L. 
ignis. 

Tli—the flanks; “iliac. L. ila. 

Mlustri— bright, brilliant; idlws 
trious. L. dlustris. 

Imag ; imagin —image.™ 1” L. 
imago, imaginis. 

Imbecill —feeble ; imbecile (fee- 
ble), embezzle (to make use of 
trust funds, and thus weaken 
the amount). L. imbecillis. 

Imbric — tile; #mbricate (formed 
like a gutter-tile). L. imbres, 
amobricis. 

Imit — imitate ; imitate. L. im- 
ttari. 

_ Impeach (empech)—hinder, stop ; 
impeach (bring to trial for 
crimes or misdemeanors in 
office with a view to checking 
them). O. F. empecher. 
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Imperat—command ; imperative 
(commanding), emperor. Li. im- 
perare, imperatus. 

Imperi— command, empire ; im- 
perial*™ (belonging to an em- 
pire, fitted for high command), 
imperious *** (haughty, disposed 
to assume command). I. im- 
pertum. L. in, in; parare, to 
prepare. 

Imping * — strike against. L. 
impingere. Ii. in, upon; pan- 
gere, to fasten. 

Importun — unfit, troublesome ; 
wmmportune (to press a trouble- 
some request). L. importunus, 
troublesome, not easy of access. 

. L. in, not; portus, access. 

Improvis — unforeseen; w#pro- 
vise (to prepare on the spur of 
the moment for an unforeseen 
contingency). L. improvisus. L. 
in, not; videre, visus, seen; 
pro, before. 

Inan—void, empty ; inane (stu- 
pid, empty-minded), inanition 
(exhaustion, prostration, empti- 
ness). L. tmanis. 

Incend —set on fire; incendiary 
(setting on fire). L. “tncen- 
dere. L. in, upon; candere, to 
burn. 

Incent—sound an instrument, 
incite; incentive (that which 
incites, like the tones of an 
instrument). li. incenere, in- 
centus. lL. in, into; canere, to 
sing. 

Incip ; incept—begin ; tncipient 
(beginning), imception (a begin- 
ning). lL. tmeipere, inceptus. 
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Where yon broad mansion’s tax-built drawing-room 
Displays its corniced gold, dwelt Mary Broom.—Ziot. 


The music that can deepest reach, 
And cure all ill, is cordial speech.—Zmerson. 


For he loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees.—Shakespeare. 


But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain, 

The queen of night asserts her silent reign. 

No murky vapor, herald of the storm, 

Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form; 
With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
And, bright around with quivering beams beset, 
Her emdlem sparkles o’er the minaret.—Byron. 


Rich in bliss, I proudly scorn. 
The wealth of Amalthea’s horn.—Moore. 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.—Shakespeare. 


Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.—Shakespeare. 


This old man creeps, the villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity.— Wordsworth. 


Lady M. We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail.—Shakespeare. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.—Tennyson. 


For deeds doe die, however nodlie donne, 
And thoughts doe as themselves decay ; 

But wise words, taught in numbers for to runne, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for ay.—Spenser. 


Wherever there is a human mind possessed of the common faculties, and placed 
in a body organized with the common senses, there is an active, intelligent being, 
competent, with proper cultivation, to the discovery of the highest truths in the 
natural, the social, the political world.—KHdward Everett, 


fd 
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INDEMN—INTELLIG; INTELLECT. 


L. in, upon; capere, to seize, 
lay hold of. 

Indemn— unharmed ; indemnity 
(compensation for damage, de- 
signed to leave the sufferer 
unharmed). lL. indemnis. I. 
in, not; damnum, loss. 

Index —a pointer. L. index. L. 
imdicare, to point out. 

Indic — point out; indicate. L. 
imdicare. 

Indict— point out ; indict (single 
out for trial). Low L. indictare. 
L. indicare, indicatus. 

Indig — be in want; indigent. L. 
indigere. L. ind, within ; egere, 
to want. 

Indit (¢ndict)— point out, make 
known; indite (to write and 
make known one’s thoughts). 
Low L. indictare. lL. indicare, 
indictus. 

Indu —See endu. 

Indulg—be courteous to; im- 
dulge. lL. indulgere. 

Industri— diligent ; industrious. 
L. industrius. 

Inert — inactive ; inert (inactive), 
imertia (inactivity). L. iners, 
imertis. L. in, not; ars, skill. 

Infer — low, nether; inferior 
(lower), infernal (belonging to 
the lower regions). L. inferus. 

Infest — attacking, hostile ; infest 
(attack). L. infectus. - 

Ingeni— natural capacity, inven- 
tion ; ingenious (inventive). LL. 
ingentum). lL. im, in; genius, 
tutelary spirit, wit. 

Ingenu—inborn, free-born, frank; 
ingenwous ( frank, _free to speak, 
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guileless). L. ingenuus. L. in, 
in; gignere, genwi, to beget. 

Inguin — groin; inguinal. LL. 
imguen, inguinis. 

Inimic— hostile ; inimical (hos- 
tile). L. inimicus. L. in, not; 
amicus, friendly. L. amicus, a 
friend. L. amare, to love. 

Iniquit — injustice ; iniquity (a 
gross injustice). L. iniquitas. 
L. in, not; equitas, equity. L. 
cequis, equal. 

Initi—beginning ; initial, initiate, 
L. initiam. L. in, in; ire, itus, 
to go. 

Insign — remarkable, noticeable ; 
imsignia (the conspicuous or no- 
ticeable marks of office) L. 
insignis. 

Instig— goad on; instigate (stir 
up to do, goad on). L. insti- 
gare. 

Instinct **—impulse. L. imstinct- 
us. L. instingere, to goad on. 

Insul—island; imswlar (belong- 
ing to an island), insulate (to 
cut off, separate, as an island), 
peninsula (almost an island). 
L. imsula. 

Integer ; integr—entire, whole ; 
imteger (a whole number), in- 
tegral (consisting of an undi- 
vided whole), integrity (perfec- 
tion, or wholeness, of honor), 
redintegration (making entire 
again). L. integer, integri. L. 
im, not; tangere, to touch (or 
harm). 

Intellig; intellect — perceive, 
discern ; intelligible * (discerni- 
ble), intelligence (mental dis- 
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cernment), intellect (the discern- 
ing power of the mind). L. 
intelligere, intellectus. 


Inter — within ; interior, internal, foe 


L. interus. 

Interess — concern, engage at- 
tention ; interest (to concern, or 
engage one’s attention). L. in- 
teresse. 

Interest —it is profitable; im- 
terest (the profit on money 
loaned). I. interest. L. inter- 
esse, to concern. lL. iénter, 
among ; esse, to be. 

Interpret—an interpreter; i- 
terpret (act as interpreter). LL. 
interpres, interpretis. 

Intestin —inward; intestine (a 
bowel, or inward part). LL. 
intestinus. 

Intim — inmost ; intimate (to an- 
nounce, bring within), intimate 
(familiar, as if dear to the in- 
most affections). L. intimus. 

Invidi—envy ; invidious (inspired 
by envy, or malice). L. invidia, 
envy, a looking wpon with jeal- 
ousy. L. im, upon; videre, to 
see, look. 

Invit —ask; invite. L. invitare. 

Invoi (envoi)— a sending ; invoice 
(a bill of goods sent). F. envoi. 
O. F. envoice, to send. 

Ir— anger ; ire, irascible (quickly 
aroused to anger). IL. ira. 
Tron (e7ron)—a dissembler ; irony 
(a disguised sarcasm or cutting 

criticism). G. etron. 

Irr—snarl as a dog; irritate 
(tease, arouse, as in causing a 
dog to snarl). lL. trrire. 


*f 


INTER—JECT. 


Trrig — flood ; irrigate (to moisten, 
with an artificial flood). L. 
irrigare. lL. rigare, to wet, to 
moisten. 

Iso —equal; ¢soceles (having two 
equal legs, or sides). G. %sos. 
Isol— island ; isolate (to separate, 
cut off, as an island). It. dsola. 

L. insula. 

Iss—depart, go forth; issues 
(to go forth). ¥F. issir. Li. exire. 
L. ex, out; tre, to go. 

Isthm — narrow passage ; 
mus.2 G. isthmos. 

It — go; -circuit (a going com- 
pletely around), exit? (a going 
out), ambition 7? (a seeking after 
preferment, as when one goes 
around soliciting votes), transit 
(a going across), preterit (gone 
by), sedition (dissension, a going 


isth- 


aside). L. dre, itus. 
Iter—again ; tterate*” (repeat, say 
again). LL. ter. 


Itiner— journey ; itinerant 
(journeying about). Ii, iter, itin- 
eris. _ 


Jac—lie ; adjacent (lying against). 
L. jacere. 

Jacul—javelin; ejaculate*? (ex- 
press suddenly, like hurling 
forth a javelin). L. jaculum. 
L. jacere, to cast, hurl. 

Jaun—yellow; jaundice (a dis- 
ease which gives the skin and 
eyes a yellow color). F. jaune. 
L. galbus. 

Ject —cast, hurl; abject (base, as 
if cast away), adjective (a modi- 
fying word thrown with a 


JEJUN—JUR. 


noun), conjecture (a throwing 
or putting together, an infer- 
ence, a guess), deject (cast down), 
eject (cast out), inject (cast into), 
interjection (a word of emotion 
or surprise thrown loosely in 
among the other words of a 
sentence), jetsam (goods thrown 
overboard), jetty (a kind of 
pier thrown up to deepen a 
channel), jut (to project or 
throw forward), object (throw 
against), object? (something 
perceived, as thrown directly 
before the attention), project 
(cast forward), project (a plan 
thrown forth), reject?’ (throw 
back), subject*” (cast under). L. 
jacere, jectus. 

Jejun—hungry, meager; jejuwne 
(empty). L. jejwrus. 

Journ (diurn)—daily; jowrnal 
(a daily record) jowrney * 1° (a 
day's travel), adjourn (put off 
to another day), sojourn (to 
another day), sojourn (to dwell, 
stay from day to day). L. di- 
wrnus. lL. dies, a day. 

Jubil—shout of joy; jubilation ?” 
(rejoicing wildly, making shouts 
of joy). L. jubilum. 

Jubil (yébel)— shout of joy, blast 
of trumpet) ; jubilee 1%, 2"? (a time 
of great rejoicing). Heb. ydbel). 

Judic — judge; judiciary (the 
judges as a body), judicial (per- 
taining to a court or judge), 
judicature (the office of a 
judge), judicious (using care- 
ful judgment), adjudicate (to 
determine as a judge), preju- 
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dice (an opinion or judgment 
formed in advance of investi- 
gation). L. judex, judicis. 

Jug — yoke ; conjugal (relating to 
husband and wife, those yoked 
together in the bonds of matri- 
mony), conjugate (to give a 
connected, or yoked together, 
view of the parts of a verb), 
subjugate (bring under the yoke 
of a conqueror). L. jwgum. 

Jugul —collar-bone ; jugular (at 
the side of the neck, near the 
collar-bone). li. jugulam (the 
collar-bone, the little yoke that 
unites the breast and shoulder). 
L. jugum, a yoke. 

Jun (jwven)— young; junior 
(younger), jumiper (an ever- 
green, and therefore ever- 
young, plant). L. juvenis. 

Junct — join; adjunct (an ap- 
pendage, joined to), conjunc- 
tion (a joining together), in- 
junction (a command, ordained, 
or joined into), junction (a join- 
ing), juncture (a critical mo- 
ment, like the wnion of the 
planets), subjunctive (expressing 
a condition subjoined, or joined 
under). L. jwngere, junctus. 

Jur—swear; abjure (swear away), 
adjure (address with solemn 
invocation), conjure (swear to- 
gether), jury (a sworn body of 
men), perjure (to swear falsely, 
to forswear). lL. jurare. 

Jur—law, right; injwre*®” (to 
harm, to do what is not right), 
juridical (relating to courts of 
justice that declare the lan), ju- 
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Pro. Well— 
Now come, my Ariel; bring a corollary, 
Rather than want a spirit; appear, and pertly.— 
No tongue; all eyes; be silent.—Shakespeare. 


~ 


Within its round of sea and sky and field, : 
Earth wheels with all her zones, the Kosmos stands revealed.— Whittier, 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syl/able of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.—Shakespeare. 


It is not his Latin which makes Horace cosmopolitan, nor can Béranger’s 
French prevent his becoming so.—Lowell. 


Now gliding remote on the verge of the sky, 
The moon, half extinguished,-her crescent displays.—Beattie. 


The soul partakes the season’s youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ‘neath a silence pure and smooth, 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow.—Lowell. 


No! I will win for him a nobler name, 
Than captiye crescents, piles of turbaned heads, 
Or towns retaken from the Tartar, give.—Kingsley. 


I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
' In that decrepit man so firm a mind.— Wordsworth. 


Looked down the gorge, and lo! no bridge, no snow— 
But seas of writhing glacier, gashed and scored 
With splintered gulfs, and fathomless crevasses.—Kingsley. 


Seb. A living drollery: Now I wiil believe, 
That there are unicorns; that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne; one phoenix 
At this this hour reigning there. 

Ant. T'll believe both ; 
And what does else want credit, come to me, 
And I'l! be sworn ’tis true; travelers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them.—Shakespeare. 


Journeying to the Holy Land, 
Glove of steel upon the hand, 
Cross of crimson on the breast,—Longfellow, 


*f 


risdiction (the power of a court 
in pronouncing what is Jaw), 
jurist (a person well versed in 
the law). L. jus, juris. 

Juven— young; juvenile (youth- 
ful), rejwvenate (restore youth). 
L. juvenis. 


La—the people; Jaity (the people 
as distinguished from the cler- 
gy), Jayman. I. laos. 

Lab (lamban)— seize, take ; sylla- 
ble 1, 156 (a, group of letters taken 
together). G. lambanein. 

Labi—lip; labial (a lip letter). 
L. labium. 

Labor'!™— work; collaborate (work 
together), elaborate (work out), 
labor, laboratory. IL. labor. 

Labyrinth—a maze; labyrinth 
(a place full of lanes intersect- 
ing*). G. labyrinthos. 

Lacer— mangled, torn ; Jacerate. 
L. lacer. 

Lachrym —tears; Jachrymose, 
lachrymal. L. lachryma. 

Laet — milk; Jacteal, lettuce. L. 
lac, lactis. 

Lamb — lick; lambent,?!* amprey 
(an eel-like fish that clings to, 
or licks, the rocks). L. lambere. 


JUVEN—LARG. 


at 


Lament—mournful cry. L. /a- 
mentum. 

Lamin—thin plates of metal; 
lamina, laminar. I. lamina. 
Lamp-—shine ; amp. G. lampein. 
Lan—wool; laniferous. L. lana. | 
Lane—plate, dish; balance (a 
scale having two plates or 

dishes). i. lanx, lancis. 

Lance — lance; lance, lancet, 
lanceolate (lance-shaped), lawnch 
(to slide into the water, to 
hurl forth as a lance). L. lancea. 

Langu — be weak ; languid,!” lan- 
guish, languor.*” LL... languere. 

Lantern. L. lanterna. 

Lapid — stone ; /apidary (a carver 
of gems, or precious stones), 
dilapidated (ruined, with the 
stones torn apart) lL. lapis, 
lapidis. 

Laps—slip ; collapse, elapse, lapse, 
lapsus lingwae (a slip of the 
tongue). lL. labi, lapsus. 

Lar (latr)— robber; larceny (rob- 
bery), burglar (a house-breaker, 
a town-robber). Li. latro. 

Lard —fat of bacon; lard, inter- 
lard. lL. lardus. 

Larg— large, liberal; large, lar- 
gess (a liberal gift). L. largus. 


* The Labyrinth was an underground edifice on the island of Crete. It was 
composed of intricate passages, so that a person once at the center could scarcely 
find his way out, During the reign of the mythical King Minos, the labyrinth 
was made the abode of the minotaur, a monster half man and half bull. The 
Athenians had killed the son of Minos. In revenge, he threatened the destruc- 
tion of their city; but he consented to spare them on condition of receiving 
every year seven youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the minotaur. 
The hero Theseus resolved to end the odious tribute by the destruction of the 
monster. He went as one of the youths and killed the minotaur in the laby- 
rinth. Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, gave him a ball of thread, which he un- 
rolled gradually as he passed through the labyrinth to the apartment of the 
minotaur. By means of this thread he was enabled to retrace his way out, 
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Larv— ghost, mask; larva (the 
insect in its masked form). L. 
larva. 

Larynx ; 
G. larynx, laryngos. 

Lasciv — lustful; lascivious. L. 
lascivus. 

Lass—weary; Jlassitude, alas / 
(ah! I am weary !). IL. lassus. 

Lat — wide ; datitude.2*% L. datus. 

Lat — lie hid ; /atent.*1* L. datere. 

Lat—carry, lift, bring; collate, 
dilate, *'® elate (wplift), illative 
(making an inference, a carry- 
ing in), oblate (compressed along 
the axis, having the poles car- 
ried together), predate (a bishop, 
one elevated over a charge), 
prolate (extended along the axis, 
having the poles carried for- 
ward), relate*4 (report, bring 
back), superlative (elevated over 
all others, the highest), trans- 
late, legislate (bring forward 
and enact laws), ablative (ex- 
pressing deprivation, a carry- 
ing away). . tollere, latus. 

Later—side ; collateral*"® (side by 
side), equilateral, lateral, quad- 
rilateral. L. latus, lateris. 

Latr—servant, worshiper; idol- 
atry (the worship of idols). G. 
latris. G. latron, hire. 

Latt— lath, thin plate ; lattice (a 
frame-work of. crossed laths), 
latten (sheet tin). Ger. latte. 

Laud — praise; laud, laudation. 
L. laus, laudis. 

Lav; lau — wash; lave, laver™ 
(a wash-bowl), lava (molten 


* Originally to gather the sense. 


*f 


LARV—LEG; LECT. 


laryng — the throat. _ 


Be 


wash from a voleano), laven- 
der (a plant placed in freshly- 
washed linen), lavatory, lawn- 

- dress (the washer-woman). L. 
lavare, laware. 

Lav—bale out water ; davish (pro- 
fuse, as if throwing away, like 
baled water). A. 8. lave. 

Lax — loose; lax, relax, laxative. 
L. lawus. 

Leaguer (leger)—a camp; _ be- 
leaguer (to besiege with an 
army encamped about). Du. 
leger. 

Lee (leg)—speak; dialect (a va- 
riety of speech). G. legein. 

Lect — leg. 

Leg — appoint, send, bring ; legate 
(an ambassador), legacy (a sum 
bequeathed), allege (declare, 
bring forward), colleague (an 
associate, one sent with), dele- 
gate (to appoint, send as a 
representative), relegate (to 
banish, send away). LL. legare, 
L. lex, legis, law. 

Leg; lect — gather, choose ; col- 
lect, elect, eclectic (selected, 
picked out), eclege (a selection, 
picked out), predilection™ (a 
leaning toward, a choosing be- 
forehand), l/egion™ *"* (a body of 
soldiers gathered together), leg- 
ume (a pod, a crop that may be 
gathered instead of cut), dili- 
gent! (attentive to work, choos- 
img between), eligible, elegant 
(fine, and therefore chosen). LL. 
legere, lectus. G. legein, lectos. 

Leg; lect—read;* legible, Je- 

See Leg, lect, to gather, choose, 


hel Ter 


gend** (a story, something to 
be read), lecture !® (an elaborate 
address, usually read), lection 
(a reading), lesson. Li. legere, 
lectus. 

Leg — law ; legal, legitimate (law- 
ful), legislate (make laws), alloy 
(a mixture allowed by Jaw). 
L. lex, legis. 

Leger—light ; leger-line (the light 
line above or below the musical 
staff), legerdemain (sleight of 
hand). ¥. leger. 

Lemm — take, seize; lemma 
(an assumption, a taking for 
granted), dilemma (the neces- 
sity of making a difficult de 
cision, a catching both ways). 
G. lambanein, eilemmai. 

Lemur — ghost; lemur (a noc- 
turnal animal). L. lemur. 

Len — soft, mild; lenity, lenient. 
L. lenis. 

_ Lent — slack, loose; relent. L. 
- lentus. 

Leo; leon—lion; leopard (the 
spotted, or pard, lion), leonine, 
chameleon (a kind of lizard, 
the ground lion), Leonard (a 
very lion), dandelion (the lion’s 


tooth). i. leo, leonis. 
Lepid — scale ; lepidodendron, 
lepidoptera. G. lepis, lepidos. 


Lepor— hare ; leporine, leveret (a 
young hare). lL. lepus, leporis. 

Leps — seize, catch, take; cata- 
lepsy (a sudden suppression of 
motion, a seizing down), epi- 
lepsy (a convulsive fit, a seizing 
upon), G. lambanein, lepso- 
mai. 
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lesion 
an mjury). UL. 


Les (/es)—hurt, injure; 
(a rupture, 
leedére, loesus. 

Leth — oblivion; lethargy” (astate 
of unconsciousness). G. lethe. 

Lev—light; Jevity, alleviate. L. 
levis. 

Lev — lift, raise, rise ; lever, levy 
, (to raise troops, or a tax), leaven 
(the substance which causes 
bread to rise), levee (a recep- 
tion, formerly given in the 
morning, on ising), elevate, 
Levant (the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean, where the 
sun rises). L. Jevare. L. levis, 
light. 

Lev—smooth; levigate. L. levis. 

Lexi—a word, saying ; lexicon»? 
(a dictionary, a book of words). 
G. lexis. G. legein, to speak. 

Li—tie, bind, hold; lable, Men, 
ally. F. ler. L. ligare. 

Lib — taste, sip, pour out; liba- . 
tion (a pouring out of wine in 
honor of the gods). L. dbare. 

Libell —little book; libel (a pub- 
lished defamation). lL. libellus. 
L. ber. 

Liber —free ; liberty, liberate, lib- 
eral,?4 deliver,?” livery (the 
uniform of a servant, delivered 
to him by his master). L. liber. 

Liber; libr— balance, weigh; 
librate, deliberate (weigh thor- 
oughly). L. libra. 

Libidin —lust; Ubidinous.  L. 
libido, libidinis. 

Libr — book ; library.” I. liber. 

Lic—be permitted; license (a 
permission), license (wnre- 
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QUOTATIONS. 


* And dost thou think ’”’—the Laurel cried, 
And raised its head with modest pride, 
While on its little trembling tongue 
A drop of dew incumbent hung.—Monthly Anthology. 


There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep.— Wordsworth. 


Ban. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty frieze, buttress, 
No coigne of vantage, but this-bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle: Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 
Is delicate.—Shakespeare. 


Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges.—Longfellow. 
Defend my frail, my erring youth, 
And teach me this important truth, 
The humble are secure.—Hannah More. 


And in and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the corridor 
The sunshine of their golden hair.—ZLongfellow. 


As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim sea. —Moore, 


Or heaven’s cherubim, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air.—Shakespeare. 


Those evening bells! those evening bells! 

How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time, 
When last I heard their soothing chime.—Moore, 


And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep’st thy old, unmoving station yet, 
Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, 
Nor dip’st thy virgin ord in the blue western main.—Bryant, 


Pee Dit WEN. 


strained action), licentiate (the 
holder of a license to practice 
a profession), dicentious (yield- 
ing to license, loose in conduct), 
leisure, illicit (not allowed). I. 
licere. 

Lid (lcd); lis (lces)—strike ; col- 
lide, collision, elide, elision. 
L. leder, lesus. 

‘Lieu—place; liew, lieutenant (a 
subaltern officer, ready to hold 
the place of the captain). F. 
lieu. 

Lig—tie, bind; ligament (a band), 
ligature (a bandage) alligation 
(a rule for mixing, or binding 
together, ingredients), Jeague 4 
(an alliance, or binding to- 
gether), oblige (bind against). 
L. ligare. 

Lign — wood; ligneous, lignifer- 
ous, lignite (wood-coal), lignum- 
vitee (a very hard wood, the 
wood of life). L. lignum. 

Limin—threshold, entrance ; pre- 
liminary (before entrance upon 
the general subject, introduc- 
tory), eliminate (cast out, as if 


to put out of doors). L. limen, 
liminis. 

Limit — boundary; Umit.  L. 
limes, limitis. 

Limpid **— clear. L. limpidus. 


Lin — flax; Jinen (made of flax), 
lining (made of linen), linseed, 
linnet (the flax bird), crino- 
line (hair cloth, as if made of 
flax), line (a mark compared 
to a thread of flax). L. linum. 
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Lin—smear; JUiniment (a sub- 
stance smeared on). L. linere. 

Line — line; linear (composed of 
lines), lineal (in the direct line), 
lineament (a feature, as if 
drawn in lines), delineate (to 
sketch, as with lines). L. linea. 
L. imum, flax.* 

Lingu — tongue ; lingual, linguist 
(one versed in languages, or 
tongues), language,*” ligule (a 
petal having the form of a 
strap, or tongue). L. lingua. 

Lingu; lict—leave; delinquent 
(remiss, leaving undone), relin- 
quish, relict (a widow, lefé be- 
hind). dereliction (complete 
abandonment), relic *4 (an object 
left behind). L. linquere, lictus. 

Lip (/etp) — leave ; eclipse (an ob- 
servation, or leaving out), el- 
lipse (an imperfect circle, a 
leaving in). G. leipein. 

Liqu—to be wet; liquid,™ lig- 
wor.“ L. liquere. 

Liquid — clear ; liquidate (to pay 
off, and clear, an account). L. 
liquidus. L. liquere, to be wet. 

Lit (/eit)— public ; liturgy (a pub- 
lic service). G. leitos. 

Lit (lect)—bed, couch; litter (a 
portable couch), litter (materi- © 
als for a bed, as straw, etc., 
hence a confused mass of things 
scattered), coverlet. L. lectus. 

Litan — pray ; litany ™ (a form of 
prayer). G.litanein. I. lite, a 
prayer. 

Lite (lith)— 


* A line is compared to a thread of flax. 
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Liter —letter; Uteral (according 


to the letter), literary (relating 
to literature), literati (men of 
learning, or /etters), literature 
(the writings of those skilled in 
letters, or learning), alliteration 
(a succession of words begin- 
ning with the same /etier), ob- 
literate (to efface, as by paint- 
ing over the letters of an in- 
scription), letter. L. litera. L. 
linere, litus, to smear. 


Lith —stone; lithography (a pro- 


cess of drawing on stone), lith- 
ology, lithotomy (the operation 
of cutting for stone in the 
bladder), litharge (protoxide of 
lead, silver-stone), monolith (a 
single-stone shaft), erolite (a 
stone from the upper air). G. 
lithos. 


Log — speech, 


LITER—LONG. 


motion (moving from place), 
locomotive, dislocate (put out 
of place). Li. locus. 


Locut (Jogu)— 
Loft—air, sky; aloft (on high, 


in the air), lofty’® (high up in 
the air), loft (an upper room), 
lift (to raise into the air). 
Scand. loft. 

word, . account, 
reason; apology (a defense, a 
speaking off the charge or 
fault), catalogue (an enroll- 
ment, or list, a full account), 
decalogue (the ten command- 
ments), epilogue (a concluding 
speech), eulogy (praise, a speak- 
ing well of some person or 
thing), monologue (a speaking 
alone), prologue*’ (a speaking 
before), logic (the science of 


Litig — dispute, contest; litigate 
(contest at law). L. litigare. L. 
lis, lites, strife ; agere, to urge. 

Littor —sea-shore; littoral. | L. 
littus, littoris. 

Liv —to be bluish; Jivid. L. 
livere. 

Liver —See liber. 

Loc—place; local, locate, loco- 


reasoning), syllogism (the three 
propositions involved in reason- 
ing from premises to a conclu- 
sion*), analogy (a comparison, 
a proportion, an equality of 
ratios). G. logos. G. legein, to 
Speak. 

Long —long; longitude (distance 
east and west on the earth, 


* The syllogism contains three propositions, viz.: a major premise, a minor pre- 
mise, and the conclusion, as, for example: 
Man is mortal: 
William Jones is a man; 
Therefore William Jones is mortal. 


The propositions are not always stated in this order; but they are involved in 
the argument. A fallacy, or false reasoning, is usually due to faulty premises. 
They are either not true, or else they do not correspond. The syllogism was first 
discovered and stated by Aristotle, the great scientist of antiquity. The science of 
logic, or thé art of reasoning, received almost its full development at his hands. 
The specious reasoning of the sophists urged forward three great men in succes- 


sion, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, to find the tests of truth and sound reasoning, 
with the result of creating the science of logic. 


—is 
] 
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its supposed length), elongate 

(lengthen out), oblong (a rect- as by lamp-light), Lucifer (the 

angle, long from side to side), morning star, the bringing of 

longevity (length of life), pur- light). Li. lux, lucis. 

loin (steal, originally to detain, Luct—a wrestling, struggling ; 

or prolong the use). L. longus. reluctant > (unwilling, strug- 
Lop (loop)—run ; elope!” (run out gling back). L. lucta. 

or away), interloper (an in- Luer—gain; lucre. L. lucrum. 

truder, one who runs in Lud; lus—sport, play, laugh, 

among). Du. loopen. mock; Judicrous (laughable, 
Loqu; locut—speak, talk; like something done in sport), 


duction composed in seclusion, 


loquacious (talkative), circum- 
locution (talking around), col- 
loquy (a conversation, a talk- 
ing together), elocution (a 
speaking out clearly), eloquent 
(speaking out with moving 
power), obloguy (calumny, a 
speaking against), interlocutor 
(a questioner, speaking between 
the several answers), soliloquy 
(a speaking alone or to one’s 


allude (refer to lightly, as in 
sport), collude (act with, as in 
play), delude*®* (mock at, as in 
play), elude (avoid, as in play), 
illude (deceive, mock at), illu- 
sion (deception, a mocking at), 
prelude (an introduction, a 
play beforehand), interlude (a 
pause, delay, like a break in 
the middle of a play) UL. 
ludere, lwsus. 


Lug—mourn; Jwgubrious (mourn- 
ful). . lugere. 

Lumb—loin; lwmbar, lwmbago 
(rheumatism in the downs and 


self), ventriloguist (one who 
speaks, as it were, from his 
stomach), allocution (an ad- 
dress). i. loqui, locutus. 
Lot — wash ; lotion (a wash). L. back). L. duwmbus. 
lavare, lotus. Lumin — light; dwminary, lwmin- 
Loy (/eg)—law ; loyal (faithful to ous, illuminate. L. lumen, 
the government, or /aws of the luminis. 
land), alloy (a mixture of base Lun—the moon; J/unar, lunate 
metal provided by law for (shaped like a crescent moon), 
hardening coins). L. lex, legis. lunatic (a person having a dis- 
Lubric— slippery; lubricate ordered mind, supposed to be 
(make slippery). L. Jubricus. affected by the moon), lwna- 
Lue — shine; Jwcid, translucent ™°, tion (the revolution, or period, 
28 (shining through), pellucid of the moon). L. luna. 
(thoroughly Jucid, or clear), Lup—wolf; dupine. L. lupus. 
elucidate (clear up, make lucid, Lurid—pale yellow; lurid 
or clear). L. lucere. (gloomy, as of a pale yellow 
Lue—light; ducubration (a pro- color), L. lwridus. 
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Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sudlime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of tirae.—Longfellow, 


Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighb’ring eyes.—Milton, 


Her eye discourses, I will answer it.— 
I am too bold, ’tis not to me she speaks * 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
_'To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars.—Shakespeare. 


He comes with succour speedy 
To those who suffer wrong; 
To help the poor and needy, 
And bid the weak be strong.— Montgomery. 


On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 
Fixes his steady gaz, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And those who stray in perilous wastes, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right.—Bryant. 


But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the jfirmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks, 

They are all fire, and every one doth shine; 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place.—Shakespeare. 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only in part; others, to be 
read, but not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention.—Lord Bacon. = 


Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O° the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not; the fire, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem’d to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble; 
Yes, his dread trident shake.—Shakespeare. 


As the materials of enjoyment and instruction accumulate around us, more 
and more must thus be daily rejected and left to waste; for, while our tasks 
lengthen, our lives remain as short as ever; and the calls on our time multiply, 
while our time itself is flying swiftly away.—Lord Jeffrey. 


LUS—MAGN. 


Lus—See Jud. 

Lustr—enlighten ; lustre, illus- 
trate. L. lustrum. 

Lustr—expiatory sacrifice ; lws- 
trum, lustral, lustration. IL. 
lustrum.* 

Lut—wash ; ablution, dilwte (thin 
out, wash apart), pollute (de- 
file, as with an over-washing 
flood). L. luwere, lutus. 

Lut—a musical instrument. F. dut. 

Lux— pomp, excess; lwxury. L. 
luxus. 

Ly (lu)—loosen; analyze (loosen 
up), paralyze (render helpless, 
loosen beside). G. lwein. 

Lymph — water, liquid; lymph, 
lymphatic. G. lympha. 

Lyr (ur)—a lutet; lyre, lyric 
(fitted for the lyre). G. lura. 


Macer—to steep; macerate. L. 
macerare. 
Machin — device, machine; ma- 
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device). Li. machina. G. me- 
chane. 

Maci—leanness; emaciate. lL. 
macies. 


Maer—long, great; macrocosm 
(the whole universe, the great 
world), macron (the sign of the 
long sound). G. macros. 

Macul— spot, speck, hole, net- 
work; maculate (to defile, to 
spot), immaculate (wnspotted), 
mackerel (the spotted fish), mail 
(steel net-work for armor). L. 
macula. 

Madr (mandr)—herd, flock ; mad- 
rigal (a shepherd’s song). It. 
mandra. lL. mandra, a stall, 
stable. G. mandra, a fold. 


Magister; magistr — master ; 
magisterial (despotic, like a 
master), magistrate. L. mag- 


ister, magistri. 
Magn— great; magnitude,”* mag- 
nificent, magnanimous, mag- 


chine, machination (a wicked nify, magnate. L. magnus. 


* The Zustrum occurred at Rome once in five years. Hence the period of five 
years came to be called a lustrum. 

+ The lyre was the favorite instrument of Apollo, the god of music. Accord- 
ing to ancient fable, the god was induced on two occasions to engage in musical 
contests designed to test the sweetness of the lyre and the skill of its master. In 
the first place, he competed with Pan, the good-natured but homely god of the 
shepherds, and who had invented the reed pipe. In this contest, Midas, King of 
Lydia, was made the judge. Apollo threw every grace of manner into his per- 
formance, and brought forth such heavenly strains of music that the neighbor- 
ing mountains murmured ecstatic admiration. But the uncultivated sense of the 
king awarded the superiority to the squeaking pipes of Pan. He was punished 
for his bad taste by having his ears transformed into those of an ass. The re- 
nowned Phrygian cap was invented to conceal this deformity. But it was dis- 
covered by the barber, who, unable to retain so wonderful a secret, and not dar- 
ing to divulge it toa mortal, dug a hole in the ground and laughed his secret 
into it. The following season large reeds grew up where the ground had been 
stirred; and their dry rattle made known to the world the convulsing secret of 
the barber. On another occasion a satyr, named Mansyas, dared to compete with 
the sun-god; but his performance was so abominable that Apollo, in disgust, had 
him flayed alive, 
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Main—chief. O. F. maine, magne. 
L. magnus, great. 

Main (man)— hand ; legerdemain 
(sleight of hand), maintain (to 
hold as in the hand). L. manus. 

Majest—dignity, honor; majesty*® 
(supreme dignity). L. majestus. 

Major— greater; major (greater, 
also a military officer of higher 
rank than a captain), majority 
(the greater number, also full 
age, the rank of major), major- 
domo (a steward, the great per- 
sonage of the house), mayor 
(the chief executive of a city). 
LL. major. 

Mal—bad, ill; malice® (ill-will), 
malady * (an illness), malaria 
(bad air), malign (unfavorable, 
ill-disposed). LL. malus. 

Malle — hammer; malleable*8 (ca- 
pable of being hammered out), 
mall (a kind of hammer), mal- 
let (a small mall), maul (to 
strike or hammer). L. malleus. 

Mamm — breast; mammal (an 
animal that suckles its young 
at the breast), mammillary 
(pertaining to the breasts). -L. 
mamma. 

Mamm-—the earth; mammoth 
(a great extinct animal, sup- 
posed at one time to have bur- 
rowed in the earth). Tart. 
mamma. 


MAIN—-MANGO. 


Man—hand; manual (done by 
hand, also a brief treatise easily 
carried in the hand), amanu- 
ensis (one who writes with the 
hand from dictation), maintain 
(hold by the hand), manacle (a 

shackle for the hand), manage™° 

(to handle), manage (the control, 

or handling, of horses), mani- 

fest 1 (apparent, as if struck by 
the hand), maniple (a small 
company, or handful, of sol- 
diers), manipulate (to handle), 
manner (way of doing or hand- 
ling), manufacture (a making 
by hand*), manumit (set free, 
send out of hand), maneuver 
(a skillful piece of handiwork), 
manuscript (written by hand), 
emancipate (set free, take out 
of hand). L. manus. 

Man—fiow ; emanate (flow forth). 
L. manare. 

Man; mans—stay, dwell; manor 
(the dwelling of the lord, or 
Owner), mansion™* 14 (qa fine 
dwelling), manse (a clergyman’s 
abode), menial (employed about 
the house), permanent (staying 
throughout), remain (stay back). 

_L. manere, mansus. 

Mane (mant)—a seer; necro- 
maney (divining, or foreseeing, 
by means of dead bodies). G. 
mantis, 


* Modern manufacture is carried on mostly by machinery. This gives in 
some respects an exactness of product not reached by the human hand. But it 
also gives 4 monotonous sameness of product, an endless repetition of the same 
identical thing. . Human skill, on the contrary, can not exactly duplicate its 
products, and it is, moreover, led into pleasing variety by the fancy or inspira- 


tion of the moment. 


This, therefore, gives a special value to articles of ancient 


manufacture, and to those of regions not yet invaded by machinery. 


ie 
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MAND—MAXIM. 


Mand — order; mandate (an or- 
der), mandamus (an order of 
court), countermand (to recall 
an order, order against it), de- 
mand (require, order from), 
remand (order back), com- 

~mand*® (order or entrust with). 
L. mandare. 

Mand —chew; mandible (the 
jaws). lL. mandere. 

Mang—eat; manger (an eating 
trough), mange (a scab or itch 
in dogs). F. manger. 

Mani—frenzy, madness; mania, 
mamac. G. mania. 

Mans—See man. 

Mar—the sea ; marine (belonging 
to the sea), maritime (pertain- 
ing to the sea), mariner ™ (a sea- 
man), rosemary * (the sea-dew), 
cormorant (the sea-cow). L. 
mare, maris. 

Maran (marain)—wither, fade; 
amaranth (the wnfading flower). 
G. maranein. 

Margin—border. L. margo, mar- 
ginis. 

Marit—husband ; marital (belong- 
ing to marriage, the relation of 
husband and wife). L. maritus. 
L. mas, maris, man, husband. 

Marry (marit)—husband. L mar- 
aus. 

Marsupi — pouch; marsupial 
(having a pouch, as the kanga- 
roo). L. marsupium. G. mar- 
supos, a bag. 

Marti — Mars; martial?” (war- 
like, like Mars, the god of war). 
L. Mars, Martis. 

Martyr—a witness. G. martur. 
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Maseul— male ; masculine, emas- 
culate (make weak, or wmamly). 
L. masculus. I. mas, a male. 

Mast — breast, nipple; mastoid 
(nipple-shaped). G. mastos. 

Mastie — chew; masticate. L. 
masticare. G. mastax, mouth. 
G. mastizein, to chew. 

Mat—seek after, move; autom- 
aton (a self-moving figure or 
machine). G. mateo. 

Mater; matr— mother; mater- 
nal ** (belonging to a mother), 
matricide (the killing of a 
mother), matrimony (marriage, 
the state of motherhood), ma- 
tron (a motherly woman). IL. 
mater, matris. 

Materi— stuff, substance; mate- 
rial. L. materia. 

Mathem —a lesson; mathemat- 
ics (lessons in quantity). G. 
mathema, mathematos. 

Matin — morning ; matins (morn- 
img service), matinee (an early 
performance). F. matin. IL. 
matutinus, belonging to the 
morning. L. Matuta, the god- 
dess of dawn. 

Matur—ripe; mature. 
twrus. 

Matutin—belonging to the morn- 
ing. L. matutinal. L. Matuta, 
the goddess of the dawn). 

Maul (mal)—to paint; maulstick 
(a painter's stick). Ger. malen. — 

Maxill — jaw-bone; mazillary. 
L. maxilla. L. macerare, to 
chew. 

Maxim — greatest; maxim (an 
opinion of the greatest impor- 


L. ma- 


thay? QUOTATIONS. 


There is a quiet spirit in these woods, ; 
That dwells where’er the gentle south wind blows— 
Where, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade, 
The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air, 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a ¢ender and impassioned voice 
It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought, 
When the fast-ushering star of morning comes 
O’er-riding the gray hills with golden scarf. : 

—Longfellow. (The Spirit of Poetry.) 


Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
No self-reproach,— Wordsworth. 


Here, in this very Forum, under the noonday sun, 
In sight of all the people, the bloody deed was done. 
Old men still creep among us who saw that fearful day, 
Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Yen bare sway. 
—Macaulay. (The Death of Virginia.) 


As crimson-spotted cups, in spring time, hang 
On all the delicate fibers of the vine.— Thatcher. 


The Deity was there !—a nameless spirit 

Moved in the hearts of men to do him homage.—Longfellow, 
Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.—Pope. 


These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 

Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome; 

And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable.—Shakespeare. 


“O, no,” said the Earth, ‘thou shalt not lie, 
Neglected and lone, on my lap to die, 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky.” 
—Hannah F. Gould. (The Snow-flake.) 


There is only one thing better than tradition, and that is the original and 
eternal life out of which all tradition takes its rise.—Lowell. 


Pol, Tf at home, sir, 
He’s all my exercise, my mirth, my matter: 
Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy; 
» My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all; : 
He makes a July's day short as December ; 
And, with his varying childness, cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood.—Shakespeare, 
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ME—MENT. 


tance), maximum (the greatest 
limit). L. maximus. 

Me—go; permeate (go through). 
L. meare. 

Meagr (maigr)—thin, lean. F. 
maigre. Li. macer, macri. 

Mechan — device, machine; me- 
chanical (belonging to a ma- 

chine). G. mechane. 

’ Med — heal; remedy (heal again). 
L. mederi. 

Medi—middle, between ; medium 
(a means, in the midst), me- 
diate (go between and bring 
about settlement), medieval (re- 
lating to the middle ages), me- 
diocre (of only middling tal- 
ents), immediate (next, having 
nothing between or in the mid- 
dle), Mediterranean (in the mid- 
dle of the land), mean, median 
(in the middle), meridian (the 
sun’s mid-day line). L. medius. 

Medic — physician ; medicine. L. 
medicus. L. mederi, to heal. 

Medit — ponder; meditate. L. 


meditare. 
Med1—to mix; medley (a miat- 
wre). O. EF. mediler. 


Medull— marrow. L. medulla. 

- Meer —the sea; meerschaum. 
Ger. meer. 

Mega — great; megatherium. G. 
megas. 

Megal—great; megalosaur (the 
great lizard), megalomyx (the 
great claw). G. megas, megalos. 

Mel; mell— honey ; meilifluous**° 
(flowing sweet, like honey), 
molasses (like honey), mildew. 
L. mel, mellis, 
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Melan — black; = melancholy ° 
(supposed to be due to black 
bile). G. melas, melanos. 

Melior— better; ameliorate (to 
better). L. melior. 

Melo—song; melody ® (the mu- 
sic of song), melodrama (acting 
with songs). G. melos. 

Memento — be it remembered. 
L. memento. L. memini, to 
remember. 

Memor — mindful; memory,\* 
commemorate, memoir (a short 
biographical sketch, a recollec- 
tion.) Li. memor. 

Menae (minac)—full of threat- 
ening; menace. L. minaa, 
minacis. L. minere, to project. 

Menager— keep house; menag- 
erie (a place in which ani- 
mals are kept, originally a 
place for household animals). 
F. menager. O. F. mesnage, a 
household. L. mansis. 

Mend — fault; emend® (to free 
from fault). L. mendum. 

Mendaci — false; mendacious, 
mendacity. L. mendax, men- 
dacis. 

Mendic — beg; mendicant. L. 
mendicare. L. mendicus, beg- 
garly, poor. 

Mens — measure; mensuration 
(the rules of measuring), com- 
mensurate (great enough, meas- 
wring with), dimension (one of 
the measurements of a body), im- 
mense (great beyond measure), 
measure.265 Ti. mentini, mensus. 

Ment—mind; mental?” (belonging 
to the mind), demented (out of 
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one’s mind), mention (call to 
mind). L. mens, mentis. 

Mer—lake; mere (a lake), mer- 
maid* (the maid of the Jake), 
marsh. A. S. mere. 

Mere — merchandise, trade, re- 
ward, pay; commerce (trade 
with), mercantile (commercial, 
having to do with trade), mer- 
cenary (working for pay), mer- 
cer (a trader), merchandise (the 
goods of a merchant), merchant 
(a person engaged in trade), 
mercy (pardon, a reward), Mer- 
cary * (the god of trade), amerce 
(to fine, fix a sum to be paid). 
L. merx, mercis. 

Merg—dip, sink, mingle; im- 
merge (dip into), submerge (dip 
under), merge (sink into), emerge 
(come out, do the reverse of 
dipping). li. mergere. 

Merit — deserved ; merit. L. mer- 
ere, meritus. 

Mes—middle ; mesentery (a mem- 
brane in the midst of the en- 
trails), mesozoic. G. mesos. 

Metall—metal ; metal, metallurgy 
(working in metals). G. metal- 
lon. 

Meter ; metr— measure; anem- 
ometer (an instrument for meas- 
wring the rate of the wind), 
barometer (a measure of the 


* Mercury was the swift-winged messenger of Jupiter. 
was named the swiftly-moving quicksilver. 


MER—MIGR. 


weight of the atmosphere), 
chronometer (a time-piece, a 
measure of time), diameter (the 
measure directly through a cir- 
cle), geometry (the science of 
form, used in measuring the 
earth), hexameter (having six 
feet or measures), perimeter 
(the entire boundary, or meas- 
ure around of a polygon), sym- 
_metry (due proportion, in which 
the parts measwre, or fit, ex- 
actly together), trigonometry 
(the science which investigates, 
or measures, triangles), ther- 
mometer (a measure of heat). 
_G. metron. 

Metr — mother; metropolis (a 
great commercial center, like 
the mother cities of antiqui- 
ty t). G. meter. 

Miasm—stain, pollution ; miasma 
(pollution in the atmosphere). 
G. miasma. 

Micro—small ; microscope ™ (the 
viewer of small objects), micro- 
cosm (the small world or uni- 
verse, the world of small life). 
G. micros. 

Migr — wander; migrate, emi- 
_grate (wander out of a coun- 
try), immigrate (wander into 
a country), migratory (tending 
to wander), transmigrate (wan- 


+ The ancient Greek cities relieved their excess of population by colonization. 
Each city was the mefropolis, or mother city, of its colony. A metropolis monopo- 
lized the t#ade of its colonies and amassed great wealth thereby. Hence a great 


commercial center still bears the name of a metropolis. 


But as the ancient metro- 


politan cities shaped the thought of their dependencies, so a modern metropolis 
includes the idea of a great center of culture, 


After him, therefore, 
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MELE L— MEE’: MISS. 


der across from one body to 
another). L. migrare. 

Milit—soldier; military, militia, 
militant, militate. L. miles, 
militis. 

Mili—thousand; mill (the thou- 
sandth part of a dollar), mil- 
lennium (the thowsand years of 
the Saviour’s glorious reign on 
earth), mélfoil (the thouwsand- 
leafed yarrow), mile (formerly 
a thousand paces), million (the 
great thousand). 

Min— project; prominent (pro- 
jecting forward), eminent ( pro- 
jecting out above), imminent 
(threatening, projecting upon). 
L. minere. 

Miniat—dye, paint; miniature 
(a small painting). It. miniare, 
miniato. L. minium, cinnabar, 
red lead. 

Minim— least. LL. minimus. 

Minister ; ministr—a servant; 
administer (to direct, to serve), 
minister (a servant), minstrel 
(a band, a musical retainer, or 
old servant). L. minister, min- 
istri. 

Minn; minut — diminish, less- 
en, make small; comménution 
(breaking into small pieces), 
diminution (a lessening apart), 
minuend (the number to be 
diminished), minuet (a dance 
with very small steps), minute 
(made very small), minute (one 
of the smal divisions of time). 
L. minuere. 

Minor — less; minor, minority. 
L. minor. 


% 
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Mio (meio)—less; miocene (less 
recent). G. meion. 

Mir— wonder, behold, look; mir- 
acle (a wonder), admire (wonder 
at), marvel (a wonderful thing), 
mirage (an optical illusion due 
to certain conditions of the at- 
mosphere, a sight), mirror (a 
looking-glass). lL. mirari. 

Mis—hate; misanthrope (a hater 

. of man), misogamist (a woman- 
_ hater). G. misein. G. misos, 
hatred. 

Mise — mix; miscellaneous (of 
mixed kinds), promiscuous (all 
mixed up). L. miscere. 

Miser 1°— wretched. 

Miss —See nvitt. 

Mitt; miss—send, throw; mis- 
Sile (a weapon thrown forward), 
mission (the duty on which 
one is sent), missive (a letter 
sent), admit (send to), commis- 
sary (an officer to whom some- 
thing is intrusted, or sent 
with), commit (intrust to, send 
with), commit (do, send out), 
demise (death, a sending away), 
dimissory (giving leave to de- 
part, a sending away), dismiss 
(send away), envit (send forth), 
immit (send into), intermit 
(cease at times, interrupt, send 
apart), message (that which is 
sent), omit (neglect, let go, send 
away), permit (allow, send 
through), premiss (a founda- 
tion, proposition sent forth, or 
stated before the other two 
propositions of the syllogism), 
promise (send, or set, forth 
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QUOTATIONS. 


With a violent effort Mr. Weller disengaged himself from the grasp of the 
agonized Pickwickian, and in so doing administered considerable impetus to the 
unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an acewracy which no degree of dexterity or practice 
could have insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the center 
of the reel at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish 


of unparalleled beauty.—Dickens. 


The aggregated soil 
Death with his mace petrific, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident smote, and fix’d as firm 
As Delos floating once.—WMilton. 


Pleased on his brindled back the lyre he sings, 
And shapes delicious rapturetfrom its strings.—Darwin. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.—Longfellow. 


The wave is breaking on the shore,— 
The echo fading from the chime,— 
Again the shadow moveth o’er 
The dial-plate of time !— Whittier. 


Whose was the artist hand that spread 
Upon this disk the ocean’s bed ?—Moore. 


‘Who boundless seas passed o’er, 
And boldly met, in every path, 
Famine, and frost, and heathen wrath, 

To dedicate a shore, 
Where Piety’s meek train might breathe their vow, 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed brow; 
Where Liverty’s glad race might proudly come, 
And set up there an everlasting home! 

—Sprague. (The Pilgrim Fathers.) 


For dull the eye, the heart is dull, 
That can not feel how fair, 
Amid all beauty beautiful, 
Thy tender blossoms are! 
How delicate thy gauzy frill! 
How rich thy branchy stem ! 
—Elliot. (To the Bramble Flower.) 


Then let him be Dictator 
For six months and no more, 
And have a Master of the Knights, 
And axes twenty-four.—Macawlay. 


MNEMON—MONSTR. 


what one will do), remit (send 
back, hence to abate), com- 
promise (settle by mutual yield- 
ing and promising), submit 
(yield, bow to, send under). L. 
mutiere, missus. 

Mnemon — mindful ; mnemonics 
(the science calling to mind). 
G. mnemon. G. mnaomai, I 

_ remember. 

Mobil — mobdile (movable), mob 
(a disorderly, therefore mov- 
able, crowd). lL. mobilis. L. 
movere, to move. 

Mod—measure, manner, way; 
mode, model (little measure), 
modest 4 (keeping within meas- 
ure, or bounds), modify (make 
measure), modulate, mood, lL. 
modus. 

Moder—measure, manner, mode; 
moderate (reduced to measure), 
modern (of the present mode). 
L. modus, moderis. 

Mol—mill; molar (used, like a 
mil, for grinding). L. mola. 

Mol—meal; immolate (to sacri- 
fice, and begin, as the ancients 
did, by throwing meal upon 
the head of the victim). L. 
mola. 

Mol—heap, mass; molecule (a 
little mass), emolument, demol- 
ish (to take down the heap), 


* The breeze flows to the point of greatest heat. 
highly heated in summer than the water. 
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mole (a mass used as a break- 
water). L. moles. 

Mol— work, accomplish. 

Molest — troublesome. L. mo- 
lestus. i. moles, a heap, mass. 

Moll —soft ; mollusc (a soft-bodied 
animal, as the snail and shell- 
fish), mollify (to soften), emol- 
lient (a softening application). 
L. mollis. 

Mon; mono—single, alone; 
monarch, monogram, mono- 
logue, monosylable. G. monos. 

Mon; monit—advise, remind, 
warn; monument* (a memorial, 
or reminder), monster (a start- 
ling object, a warning), mon- 
itor, monition, admonish, pre- 
monition, summon (remind pri- 
vately). lL. monere, monitus. 

Monach — monk; monachism, 
monk. G. monachos. G. monos, 
alone. 

Monast— monk; monastery (an 
abode of monks). G. monastes. 
G. monos, alone. 

Monsoon (mawsim)— time, sea- 
son; monsoon (a wind in the 
Indian Ocean which blows in 
one direction for a whole sea- 
son*), Ar. mawsim. 

Monstr—show, point out; de- 
monstrate (show to be fully 
reasonable), remonstrate (ex- 


The land becomes more 
During half the year, or the northern 


summer, the breeze flows steadily toward the heated Peninsula of Hindostan. 
During the other half of the year, or the northern winter, the breeze flows with 


equal steadiness toward the highly heated regions of southern Africa. 


Voyages 


by sailing vessels on the Indian Ocean are so timed as to get the benefit of the 
monsoon, much the same as ships seek the trade-winds in sailing west, but avoid 
them and seek the region of the return trade-winds on returning east. 
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postulate, show again and again 
the folly of). L. monstrare. 
L. monstrum, a portent. L. 
monere, to advise, warn. 

Mor— manner, custom; moral” 
(right, pure, in accordance of 
good custom), demure (down- 
cast, coy, of gentle manner). 
L. mos, moris. 

Mor — self-will ; morose. 
moris. 

Morb — disease ; morbid, cholera 
morbus. I. morbus. 

Mord; mors—bite; mordacity 
(biting sarcasm), morsel (a little 
bite), remorse (a gnawing. re- 
gret, a biting again). L. 
mordere, morsus. 

Morph—form, shape; amorph- 
ous (without form), metamorph- 
osis (a change of form), Morph- 
eus (the god of dreams, or 
shapes), morphine (the drug of 
Morpheus, that causes sleep). 
G. morphe. 

Mors—See mord. 

Mort— death; mortal™ (subject 
to death), mortify (make dead), 
mortgage (the gage or pledge 
that became dead, or lost, on 
failure of the condition), mort- 
uary (relating to deaths). IL. 
mors, mortis. 

Mot—moved, move; motion, 1” 
motive *® (that which moves), 
motor, promote (move forward), 


L. mos, 


remote (moved back). iW 
movere, motus; 
Mott —a saying; motto. It. 


motto. lL. miuttum, a mur- 
mur, smothered sound. 


MOR— 


MUT. 


Mov—move; move, momentum. 
L. movere. 

Mue—slime; mucus, mucilage. 
L. mucus. 

Mulct—a fine. L. muicta. 

Muls—milked ; emulsion (a milk- 
like mixture). L. mulgere, 
mulsus. 

Mult—many; muititude, multi- 
ply (make manifold), multifari- 
ous (of many kinds). L. multus. 

Mun; munit— fortify; muni- 
ment (a defense), munition (a 
means of defense), ammumition. 
L.. munire, munitus. 

Mund —the world; 
L. mundus. 

Municipi—a township, city ; 
municipal (belonging to a cit/). 
L. municipiam. L. municeps, 
munmcipis, a free citizen. L. 


mundane. 


mumus, obligation, duty; cu- 
pere, to take. 
Mur—wall; mural, immure 


(shut up within walls). LL. 
murus. 

Muri—brine; muwriatic (from, or 
resembling, brine). L. muria. 

Murie— prickly fish, spike; mw- 
ricated (covered with short 
points). L. murex, muricis. 

Murmur—murmur. L. mur- 
mur. 

Mus — mouse ; muscle (that which 
creeps like a little mouse). L. 
Mus. 

Muse — moss ; muscoid. lL. mus- 
cus. 

Mut — change; -mutable, com- 
mute, mutual, permutation, 
transmute. L. mutare. 


MUTIL—NEUTER; NEUTR. 


Mutil— maimed; mutilate. I. 
mutitas. 

Mutin—tumultuous. O. F. mut- 
iny. O. F. mente, a sedition. 

Myriad —ten thousand. G. 
murios, muriados. G. murios, 
numberless. 

Myrm—ant; Myrmidones.* G. 
murmex. 

Myst—one who is initiated ; 
mystery (something unintel- 
ligible, or known only to the 
imitiated), mystic. G. mustes. 
G. muein, to close the eyes. 

Myth—fable; myth (a fable), 
mythology (the stories of an- 


cient fable). G. muthos. 
Na—flow; naiad (a water 
nymph). G. naein. 


Nare — numbness ; narcotic (pro- 
ducing stupor, or nwmbness). 
G. narke. 

Narr — relate ; 
narrare. 

Nas — nose; nasal, nasturtium 
(the flower whose odor twists 
the nose). L. nasus. 

Nasc—be born ; nascent. L. nasci. 

Nat—born; natal (relating to 
birth), innate (in-born), native, 
nature. L. natus. 

Nat—swim ; natatory. L. natare. 

Nau — ship; nautical (relating to 
ships), nausea. G. naus. 

Naus — ship; nausea (the feel- 


narrative. TR 
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ing produced by the motion of 
a ship). G. naus. 

Nautil—sea-man; navwtilus (the 
little navigator of the deep). 
G. nautilos. G. naus, a ship. 

Nav—ship ; naval, navigate, navy, 
nave (the body of a church, the 
ship of Christ). L. navis. 

Nebul — little cloud; nebula (one 
of the cloudy masses seen 
through the telescope). IL. 
nebula. 

Nec—kill; internecine (utterly 
destructive, as occurring among 
neighbors), L. necare. 

Necess—necessary. L. necesse. 

Necro—corpse ; necromancy (div- 
ination by means of a corpse), 
mecrology (an account of the 
recently dead). G. necros. 

Negat — deny; negative, nega- 
tion, abnegation (self-denial). 
L. negare, negatus. 

Negoti— business; negotiate. L. 
negotium. 
Neo— new; neophyte (a new dis- 
ciple, a new plant). G. neos. 
Ner — wet; nereid (a sea-nymph, 
daughter of Nereus), aneroid 
(not having the wet, or liquid, 

mercury). G. neros. 

Neur—nerve; neuralgia (nerve 
pain). G. newron. 

Neuter; neutr— neither ; new- 
ter, neutral. L. neuter, neuwtra. 
L. ne, not; wer, whether. 


* The Myrmidones came originally from Adgina, and were fabled to have 
sprung from the ants of that island. During the reign of the good King Aiacus, 


the island was dewopulated by a plague. 


The gods, in pity to the stricken mon- 


arch, willed that the ants be transformed into men; and immediately the island 


was teeming with industrious people. 
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Names that adorn and dignify the scroll j 
Whose leaves contain their country’s history.—Halleck. 


re. 


So playful Love, on Isla’s flowery sides, 


- | 
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With ribbon-rein the indignant lion guides.—Darwin. he 
Em 

= 

Pride dies with man; but Taste predicts >>, 
His immortality. —Hlliot. a 


Thus freedom now so seldom wakes; 
The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives.—Moore. 
In dialect as in dress, individuality, founded upon any thing but general harmony 
and superior propriety, is offensive; and good taste demands that each shall please ~ 
by its total impression, not by its distinguishable details —George P. Marsh. 
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The power that nature has given us oyer our train of perceptions may be 


greatly strengthened by proper discipline, and by an early application to business, _ 
—Lord Kames. 


The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 2 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; % 
Himself from God he could not free; } 
He builded better than he knew ;— 
The conscious stones to beauty grew.—Hmerson. 


The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this enchanted region, and seems to 


be commander-in-chief of all the powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure on 
horseback without a head.—Zrving. 


With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy.— Goldsmith, 


And, where the worser is predominant, 
Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.—Shakespeare, 


He bestrides 
A proud One docile as a managed horse; 
And singing, while the accordant hand 
Sweeps his harp, the Master rides.— Wordsworth, (Arion.) 


There is in every true woman’s heart a spark of heavenly fire, which lies dor- 


mant in the broad daylight of prosperity; but which kindles up, and beams and 
blazes in the dari hour of adversity.—Irving. 


7 


Yet, even there, a restless thought will steal, ~ 
To teach the indolent heart it still must Seel.— Willis. 


NID—NUMER. 


Nid— nest. L. nidus. 

Nigr — black ; nigrescent (becom- 
ing black). L. niger, nigra. 
Nihil— nothing; annihilate (re- 
duce to nothing). L. nihil. 
Nobil — well known; noble (dis- 
tinguished, well known). lL. 

nobilis. 

Noe — hurt, harm; innocuous 
(mot hurting), innocent (not 
doing any harm). lL. nocere. 

Noct — night; mocturnal, equi- 
nociial, nocturn (a night serv- 
ice). L. nox, noctis. 

Nod —knot; node (one of the 
knots, or curves, in the moon’s 
orbit). L. nodus. 

Noi (@noi) — vexation; noisome 
(vexing). O. F. anoi. L. in, 
in; odium, hatred. 

Nom — pasture ; nomad (a mem- 
ber of a wandering tribe, wan- 
dering in quest of pasture). 
G. nomos. G. nemein, to as- 
sign. 

Nom—law; astronomy (the laws 
of the stars), deuteronomy, 
economy (the law of the house- 
hold), autonomy (the state of 
entire or virtual independence, 
the making of laws for self). 
G. nomos. G. nemein, to dis- 
tribute. 

Nom (nomen)—name, term; bi- 
nomial (having two terms), bi- 
nomial, polynomial, misnomer 
(a misnaming). L. nomen. 

Nomen —name; nomenclature 
(terminology, the calling of 
names). L. nomen. 

Nomin—name; nominal, nom- 


% 
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mate, denominate. 
nominis. 

Norm—rule; normal, abnormal 
(irregular), enormous (beyond 
all rule). L. norma. 

Not— mark ; denote (mark down), 
notable, notary (a writer, mark- 
er), note. L. nota. 

Not—known; notice (a making 
known), notify (make known), 
notion (a conception, what is 
known), notorious (too well 
known). i. noscere, notus. 

Nov—new; novel, novice (a new 
disciple), innovate (to introduce 
new things), renovate. L. novus. 

Novem — nine; November (the 
ninth month of the Roman 
year, which began with March). 
L. novem. 

Nox—night; equinox. L. now. 

Nox—hurt; noxious. L. noxa. 

Nu—nod; innwendo (an insinua- 
tion, as with a nod of the head). 
L. nuere. 

Nub—marry; connubial. L. nu- 
bere. 

Nuc—nut; nucleus (a core or 
center, like the kernel of a nut). 
L. nux, nucis. 

Nud—naked. L. nudus. 

Nugator —a trifler; nugatory 
(worthless, as a trifle). i. nu- 
gator. L. nugari, to trifle. L. 
nuge, trifles. 

Null—none; annwil, nullify, nul- 
lity, null. L. nullus, none. L. 
me, not; wllus, any. 

Numer — number ; 
numerate, enwmerate, 
merable, numerical, supernu- 


L. nomen, 


numerous, 
innu- 
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merary (extra, an extra nwm- 
ber). Li. numerus. 

Numism— current coin; nwmis- 
matic (relating to cows). L. 
numisma. G. nomisma, 0- 
mizein, to adopt. G. nomos, a 
law. G. nomein, to distribute. 

Nounce; nunci (nunti)— bring 
tidings, tell; annownce, de- 
nounce (tell fully), enunciate, 
nuncio (a special envoy or meés- 
senger), pronounce, renownce 
(give up, tell back). L. nuntiare. 
L. nuntius, a bringer of tidings. 

Nupti—a wedding; nuptial. L. 
nuptize. L. nwpta, a bride. L. 
nubere, nwptus, to marry. IL. 
mubes, a veil. 

Nut—nod; mutation (a nodding 
of the pole of a planet). L. 
nutare. 

Nutr—nourish; nutriment, nu- 
tritive, nutrition, nurse, nurt- 
ure. L. mutrire. 

Nymph— bride; nymph (a beau- 
tiful maiden, fitted to be a 


bride). G. nuwmphe. 
Obed — obey; obedient. IL. obe- 
dire. lL. ob, against, near; 


audire, to hear, listen. 

Obei—obey; obeisance (a bow, 
as if offering to obey). O. F. 
obeir. Li. obedire. 

Obel—a spit; obelisk (a pointed 
shaft, resembling a little roast- 
ing spit). G. obelos. 

Obés— fat; obese. L. obesus. L. 
obedere, obesus, to cut away. L. 
ob, against; edere, esus, to eat. 

Obit —death; obituary (a death 


NUMISM—OCTAYV. 


notice). LL. obitum. L. obire, 
obitum, to go near, go down. 
L. ob, against, near; ire, to go. 

Objurg — chide ; objwrgation (re- 
proof, censure). lL. objurgare. 
L, ob, against ; jwrgare, to chide. 
L. jus, juris, law; agere, to 
urge. 

Obliqu— slanting, awry ; oblique, 
obliquity. L. obliqwus. 

Obliv — forget ; oblivion (forget- 
fulness). i. oblivisei, 

Obseur— dark; obscure (in the 
dark). l. obsewrus. L. ob, 
-against, over; scwrus, covered. 

Obsequi—compliance ; obsequious 
(offering a groveling compli- 
ance). L. obsequium. lL. ob, 
near; sequi, to follow. 

Obsol— decay ; obsolete, obsoles- 
cent. lL. obsolere. 

Obstin— set about, be resolved 
on; obstinate (determined). L. 
obstinare. 

Obstreper—clamorous ; obstrep- 
erous. IL. obstreperus. lL. ob, 
against; strepere, to rattle. 

Occiput — back of head. L, occi- 
put. Li. ob, against; caput, head. 

Occult — concealed ; occultation 
(a concealing, observing). LL. 
occulere, occultus. 

Occup —lay hold of; ocewpy, oc- 
cupation. lL. occwpare. I. ob, 
near ; cwpere, to take. 

Octav — eighth ; octave (an inter- 
val in music embracing eight 
notes), octavo (a book made 
from folding a sheet of paper 
into eight parts). L. octavus, 
L. octo, eight. 


OCUL—OPHTHALM. 


Ocul—eye; ocular (relating to 
the eye), oculist (one who treats 
the eye), binocwlar (two-eyed), 
monocwlar, inoculate (to insert 
a bud, or eye). L. oculus. 

Od—song ; ode,** epode (sung after), 
melody,** monody (a single song), 
palinode a (recantation, or sing- 
ing back), parody (a song beside 
another in imitation of the 
latter), prosody (the laws ac- 
companying song). G. ode. G. 
aeidein, to sing. 

Od—way, road, coming; odom- 
eter (an instrument for meas- 
uring roads), method (a way 
after), period (a way round, or 
complete circuit), synod (a com- 
ing together). G. odos. 

Odi—hate ; odium, odious. LL. odi, 
I hate. 

Odyn— pain ; anodyne (a remedy 
that leaves one without pain). 
G. odune. 


Oid (eid)— form ; asteroid, etc. G. | 


eidos. 

Ol — emit odor; 
olere. 

Ole — oil; oleaginous (oily), petro- 
leum. (rock-oil). L. oleum. G. 
elaion. 

Ole—olive-tree ; oleaster. IL. elaia. 

Olfact — scented; olfactory (re- 
lating to smelling). L. olfacere, 
olfactus, to scent. lL. olere, to 
smell; facere, to make. 

Omal (homal)—even; anomaly 
(something irregular, and there- 
fore uneven). G. homalos. G. 
homos, one and the same. 

Omin—omen; ominous, abom- 


redolent. L. 


¥ 
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imate (to shrink from as ill- 
omened). L. omen, ominis. 
Omni—all; omnipresent (all, or 
everywhere present), omnipo- 
tent (all-powerful), omniscient 
(all-knowing), omnibus  (de- 

signed for all). lL. omnis. 

Oner — burden ; onerous (burden- 
some), exonerate (to remove the 
burden of a charge). L. onus, 
oneris. 

Onomato—name ; onomatopeia 
(name-making). G. onoma, ono- 
matos. 

Onym (onom) — name; anony- 
mous (without name), homonym 
(having same name), metony- 
my (change of name), patro- 
nymic (father name), synonym 
(a name, or word, that goes 
with another). G. onoma. 

Oo— egg; oolite (a kind of lime- 
stone containing grains resem- 
bling the eggs, or roe, of fish). 
G. oon. 

Op—riches ; opulent. L. opes. 

Opac — dark, obscure. L. opacus. 

Opaqu (opac) — dark, obscure; 
opaque. Li. opacus. 

Oper — work ; operate, co-operate 
(work together), opera (a musical 
work or production). 

Ophi — snake; ophidian, ophi- 
cleide (an instrument made by 
adding keys to an old instru- 
ment called, from its twisted 
form, a serpent). G. ophis. 

Ophthalm—eye ; ophthalmia (dis- 
ease of the eye), ophthalmoscope 
(an instrument for examining 
the eye). G. ophthalmos. 


an 
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The universe opens its pages to every eye; the music of creation resounds in 
every ear; the glorious Jessons of immortal truth, that are written in the sky and 
on the earth, address themselves to every mind, and claim attention from every 
human being.— George Bancroft. 


Though dormant in the secret breast 

Through the harsh toil, and grinding strife, 
And sluggish sleep, that eke the rest 

Of the long acts of motley life :— 
Though dormant, may the guest divine 

Lurk in the lone, discolored shrine.—-Bulwer. 


For He shall have dominion 
O’er river, sea, and shore, 
Far as the eagle’s pinion, 
Or dove’s light wing, can soar.—Monigomery. 


I was happy to find my old friend, minced pie} in the retinue of the feast; and 
finding him to be perfectly orthodox, and that I need not be ashamed of my predi- 
lection, I greeted him with all the warmth wherewith we usually greet an old 
and very genteel acqguaintance.—Irving. 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff.—Shakespeare. 


Without anecdote, what is biography, or even history, which is only biography 
on a larger scale ?—Lowell. 


Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.—Bryant. 


And mustered, in their simple dress, 
For wrongs to seek a stern redress.—McLellan. 


How the day fits itself to the mind, winds itself round it like a fine drapery, 
clothing all its fancies.—Hmerson. 


Scepters and thrones the morning realms have tried; 
Earth for the people kept her sunset side. 

Arts, manners, creeds, the teeming Orient gave; 
Freedom, the gifts that freight the refluent wave, 
Pays with one priceless pearl the guerdon due, 

And leaves the Old World debtor to the New.—Holmes. 


And far down many a forest dale, 
The anemones in dubious light 
Are trembling like a bridal veil—DeVere. 


OPIN—ORN. 


Opin—suppose ; opinion. L. opin- 
ari. 

Opl (hopl)—armor; panoply (in 
complete armor). G. hopla. G. 
hoplon, an implement. G. hopo, 
I am busy about. 

Oppid — town ; oppidan (relating 
to large towns). L. oppidum. 

Opportun *®—convenient. L. op- 
portunus. lL. ob, near; portus, 
harbor, access. 

Ops—sight, view ; autopsy (a post- 
mortem examination, a seeing 
for one’s self), synopsis (a con- 
nected view). G. opsis. 

Opt—wish, choose; option, opta- 
tive (expression of a _ wish), 
adopt (choose to). i. optare. 

Opt—see; optical (relating to sight), 
optician (a dealer in optical in- 
struments). G. optomai, I see. 

Optim — best ; optimism (a belief 
that all is for the best) L. 
optimus. 

Or—mouth ; oral, orifice (an open- 
ing, a mouth). LL. os, oris. 
Or; orat — pray, address; adore, 
inexorable (immovable by 
prayer), oration, orator, orison, 
peroration (the concluding ad- 
dress). I. orare, oratus. L. os, 

oris. 


- Or—gold—See aur. 


Oracul—divine announcement ; 
oracular, oracle. I. oraculum. 
L. orare, to pray. lL. 0s, oris, 
the mouth. 

Orama (horama)—a view; dio- 
rama (a view through a small 
opening), panorama (a view of 
all). G. horama. G. horao, I see. 
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Orb—circle, sphere.%,1%4 LL. orbis. 

Orbit —a track; orbit (the path 
of a planet), exorbitant (excess- 
ive, going out of the beaten 
track). UL. orbita. IL. orbis, cir- 
cle, sphere. 

Orche — dance; orchestra (the 
place occupied by dancers in the 
ancient theater). G. orcheomai. 

Orcis (orciz)—adjure; exorcise 
(to expel by solemn adjwration). 
G. orcizein. G. orcos, an oath. 

Ord — begin, weave; exordium 
(the beginning of an oration), 
primordial (at the first begin- 
ning). ll. ordire. 

Ordin— order ; ordinal (express- 
ing the order), ordinary (accord- 
ing to the customary order), 
ordination (the conferring of 
orders), subordinate (of lower 
order, or rank). lL. ordo, or- 
dinis. 

Ordin—order, command, arrange, 
regulate ; co-ordinate (arranged 
together), inordinate (unregu- 
lated), ordinance (an order from 
authority). L. ordinare. LU. 
ordo, ordinis, order. 

Org (erg)—work; organ 14 (a, 
working part, an implement), or- 
gies (excessive revelry, recalling 
the ancient rites, or actions, in 
honor of Bacchus), litwrgy (pub- 
lic service). G. ergein. 

Origin!’ — beginning. L. origo, 
originis. 

Orn — adorn, furnish; adorn,*4 
ornament,!%® ornate, suborn (to 
supply, or furnish, with false 
testimony). L. ornare. 


~ 
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Ornith—bird; ornithology (the 
science of birds), ornithorhym- 
cus (having a snout like a duck). 
G. ornis, ornithos. 

Orphan — destitute ; orphan (des- 
titute of parents). G. orphanos. 

Ortho — straight, correct; ortho- 
dox 4 (correct opinion), orthoepy 
(the correct pronunciation of 
words), orthoceratite (a fossil in 
the form of a straight horn), 
orthography (the correct writing 
of a word). G. orthos. 

Oseill—swing; oscillate. lL. os- 
cillare. I. oscillam, a swing. 
L. oscillum, a little mask of 
Bacchus (swinging in the vine- 
yard to propitiate the god of 
the vine). L. os, mouth, coun- 
tenance. - 

Oscul—kiss; osculate. L. oscu- 
lare. LL. osculum, little mouth. 
L. os, mouth. 

Oss — bone ; osseous (bony), ossify 
(to convert into bone. IL. os, 
ossis. 

Oste—bone ; osteology (the science 
of bones), periosteum (the cov- 
ering of a bone). G. osteon. 

Ostens—show, appear ; ostensible 
(in appearance). lL. ostendere, 
ostensus. Li. ob, near; tendere, 
stretch. 

Ostrac — potsherd, tile ; ostracize 
(to banish by voting on files, 
or shells). G. ostracon. G. os- 
treon, oyster 

Outr—beyond ; owtrage (excessive 
violence). F.. outre. L. ultra. 

Ov—egg; oval (egg-shaped), ovi- 
form, oviparous (egg-producing), 
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synovium (the membrane en- 
casing the egg-shaped bone at 


a joint). L. ovum. 
Ov—shout ; ovation (a lowd-voiced 
welcome). L. ovare. 


Overt—opened, open ; overt (pub- 
lic, open to view), overture (a 
piece of music rendered at 
the beginning, or opening, also 

—a proposal, an opening of a 


question), overture (a begin- 
ning, a proposal). O. F. oveir, 
overt. 


Oxy — sharp, acid; oxygen (the 
acid-producer), oxymal (a mixt- 

_ ure of the acid vinegar with 
honey), paroxysm (the fit of a 
disease, a sharpening beside). 
G. oxus. 

Oz—smell; ozone (a peculiar prin- 
ciple in the atmosphere, no- 
ticed by its smell after an elec- 
tric discharge). G. ozein. 


Pabul—food. L. pabulum. LL. 
pascere, to feed. 

Pac — peace; pacify (to quiet, 
make peace). L. pax, pacis. 
Pac (pass)—step ; pace. Li. passus. 

. L. pandere, passus. 

Pachy —thick ; pachyderm (hav- 
ing thick skin), pachycephalous 
(having thick head). G. pachus. 

Pact—fastened; compact (fast- 
ened together), impact (a fast- 
ening, or sticking, against). L. 
pangere, pactus. 

Pact—agreed; pact (an agree- 
ment), compact (an agreement 
or bargain with). L. pacisci, 
pactus. L. pacere, to agree. » 


Pa) 


Peed — child; pedobaptism, peda- 
gogue (a child-instructor). G. 
pais, paidos. 

Palze (palai)—old, ancient; pa- 
leeography (the study of ancient 
writings), palcology (the study 
of .ancient remains), palceon- 
tology (the study of life in 
ancient geological ages). G. 
palaios. G. palai, long ago. 

Pale (palai) — wrestle; palestra 
(a wrestling-school). G. palaiein. 
G. pale, a wrestling. 

Palin — again; palindrome (a 
word or sentence which is the 
same whether read forward or 
back; it therefore runs back 
again; as, madam), palinode 
(an ode in which a recantation, 
or recalling again, is made), 
palimpsest (a manuscript on 
which a second writing has 
been made, and to receive 
which the surface was rubbed, 
or prepared, again*). G. palin. 

Palis—pale, stake; palisade (a 
defense of heavy stakes). F. 
palis. ¥F. pal. 

Pall—mantle. L. paila. 

Pall (paill) — straw; pallet (a 
straw bed or mattress). Ans 
paille. 

Pall—become pale ; pallid, pallor, 
pale. lL. pallere. 

Palli—cloak ; palliate (to excuse, 
as if covering with a cloak). 
L. pallium. 

Palp—feel ; palpable. L. palpare. 
L. palpari, to handle. 
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Palpit—throb ; palpitate. L. pal- 


pitare. L. palpare, to feel, 
quiver. 

Pamp—cram, glut; pamper. 
Low Ger. pampen. Low Ger. 


pampe, broth. 

Pan-— bread; pantry (the bread 
room), pannier (a bread-basket), 
appanage (a dependency grant- 
ed to a relative for his bread, 
or maintenance), company 
(those eating bread together). 
L. panis. 

Pand; pans—spread out; 
pand, expanse, expansive. L. 
pandere, passus. 

Papaver—paper. L. papaver. 

Papilion — butterfly ; papiliona- 
ceous. J. papilio, papilionis. 

Par—equal; disparity (inequal- 
ity), disparage (make light of, 
render unequal), par(an amount 
equal to the face value), parity 
(a putting of like, or equal, 
things together), pair (two equal 
things), peer™ (an equal), com- 
peer (an associate, a familiar 
equal). L. par. 

Par—get ready, set; compare 
(set together), parade (a display 
gotten wp specially), prepare 
(get ready beforehand), repair 
(get ready again), separate (set 
apart), sever (set apart), several 
(more than two, separated, or 
(set apart), pare (to trim, get 
ready). li. parare. 

Par—ward off, guard; parasol 
(a shade to ward off the sun), 


ex- 


* By the application of heat, a palimpsest is often caused to reveal the originai 
composition. In this way some very valuable records have been recovered, 
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The dulcet sound 
Steals from the deck o’er willing waves, 
And listening dolphins gather round.*— Wordsworth. (Arion.) 


Doubt, like the Bohan Upas, spreads 
A blight where’er ye tread ; 
And Hope, a pensive mourner, sheds 
The tear o’er harvests dead.—Mrs. Sigourney. 


While ye in /asting durance pent, 
Your silent lives employ 
For something more than dull content, 
Though haply less than joy. 
—Wordsworth. (Gold and Silver Fishes.) 


Fastidiousness is only another form of egotism; and all men who know not 
where to look for truth save in the narrow well of self will find their own image 
at the bottom, and mistake it for what they are seeking.—Lowéell. 


Their glory rests on letters, which create 

A more enduring state ; 

For what is most remembered among men 
Is not the sword, but pen.—Stoddard. 


A king can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa’ that !—Burne. 


Sweet Zcho, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy airy shell, 

By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the violet-embroider’d vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well.—Milton. 


Around his brows a beamy wreath 

Of many a lucent hue; 

All purple glowed his cheek, beneath, 
Inebriate with dew.— Coleridge. (The Rose.) 


* Arion was a famous musician of Corinth. Returning from a musical contest in Italy, 
laden with prizes of great value, the sailors of his vessel conspired to destroy him and secure 
his treasures. On being informed of their purpose, he asked leave to sing his death-song. The 
wonderful melody, though failing to move the stony hearts of his murderers, drew around the 
vessel a shoal of dolphins. As he sprang into the sea, one of those creatures received him on 
his back and bore him in safety to Corinth. The sailors arrived in due time and reported him 


drowned by accident. To their amazement and destruction, they were confronted by their in- 
tended victim alive and well. 


RAR—P AST. 


parapet (a rampart for guard- 
img the breast), parachute (an 
apparatus for breaking, or 
warding off, the fall from a 
balloon). F. parer. It. parare. 
L. parare, to get ready. 

Par — produce, bring forth, come 
into sight; parent (one who 
brings forth offspring), appear 
(to come into view). lL. parere. 

Pariet— wall; parietal (forming 
the wall of the skull). L. pa- 
ries, parietis. 

Parl—speak ; parlance (a form of 
speech), parley (to speak with 
an enemy about conditions), 
parliament (a deliberative, or 
speaking, body), parlor (a room 
for conversation), parole (a 
verbal promise). F. parler. 

Parochi — neighborhood, parish ; 
parochial (belonging to a par- 
ish), parish. lL. parochia. G. 
paroikia. G. paroicos, neigh- 
boring. G. para, near; oicos, 
house. 

Parr (patr)—father; parricide 
(the killing of a father). IL. 
pater, patris. 

Pars; part — part; apart (to one 
side, or part), apartment (a 
room apart from others), par- 
cel (a little bundle, or part), 
parse (to give the parts of 
speech and their properties), 
partial (leaning to one side, or 
part), particle (a little part), 
portion. L. pars, partis. 

Pars (parc)— sparing ; parsimony 
(stinginess, excessive sparing). 
L. parcus. 
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Part ; partit—divide, share, sep- 
arate; compartment (one of 
similar divisions of an inclosed 
space), depart, impart (give a 
share to), partisan (one who 
adheres strongly to a side, as 
a sharer in its fortunes), par- 
tition, party (a division), repar- 
tee (a witty reply, a sharing 


again), tripartite (of three 
parts). LL. partire. 
Particip—sharing in; partici- 


pate, participal. L. particeps, 
particips. Li. pars, partis, part ; 
capere, to take. 

Pass—step; compass (a circuit, 
a step around, hence to em- 
brace), pace (a step), pass (to 
step by), passage (a means of 
passing), passport (a permission 
to pass through the port), sur- 
pass*® (pass beyond), trespass 
(pass beyond the limit of an- 
other’s right). L. passus. 

Pass —See pat. 

Past— feed; pasture (a feeding 
place for animals), pastoral (re- 
lating to shepherds, the feed- 
ers of flocks), pastor (the feeder 
of a flock), pastern (the joint 
by which a horse is tethered 
at pasture), pastel (a colored 
crayon resembling a little roll 
of bread or food), pastille (a 
small cone of aromatic sub- 
stance, resembling a little roll 
of bread), repast (a meal, 
a feeding again), pester (to 
bother, hamper, like hobbling 
a horse in the pasture). lL. 
passere, pastus. 


. 
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patron’ (a protector, as of a 
father), patronymic (a father’s 
name modified+). lL. pater, 


- Pat—lie open; patent (quite ap- 
parent, open to view). L. patere. 
Pat; pass—suffer, feel, endure ; 


patient 8% 2 (a sufferer), pa- 
tient (enduring), compatible 
(harmonizing with, enduring 
together), passive (suffering, 
submitting, enduring), passion 
(strong feeling), compassion 
(suffering or feeling with). L. 
pati, passus. 


Pat—walk; peripatetic (walking 


around). 
path. 


G. pateo. G. patos, 


Pater; patr—father; paternal, 


patrician (of noble rank, like 
the Roman senators, or fa- 
thers*), patriarch, *® patrimony 
(inheritance from a_ father), 


patri. 


Path — feel, suffer ; pathetic (stir- 


ring the feelings), pathos (that 
which causes feeling), antip- 
athy (intense dislike, a feeling 
against), homceopathy (see 
home), hydropathy (see hydr), 
allopathy (see all), sympathy ™ 


(a feeling with another in his »- 


troubles). G. pathein. 


Patr—See pater. 
Patri—country, race; patriot (a 


lover of his cowntry), expatriate 
(to send into exile, out of one’s 
country). lL. patria. G. patria. 
L. G. pater, ¢ father. § 


* The Roman senate was restricted to wealthy and noble families, the com- 
mon people (or plebs, plebeians) being excluded for centuries from participation 
in the government. Hence the real nobility or aristocracy came to mean those 
families of senatorial rank and dignity; that is, those families which had sup- 
plied at some time a member to the senate (putres). 
ness of the patricians, and their undisguised disdain for the plebeians, or com- 
mon people, the term patrician came to include, somewhat, the idea of haughti- 
ness or disdain. But its principal sense includes the better qualities of a true 
nobility. 

+ Patronymics were very common in early Greece. The heroes of the Tliad 
all (or nearly all) had patronymics. Achilles, the son of Peleus, was called Pelides ; 
Agamemnon, the son of Afreus, was called Atrides; Diomed, the son of Tydeus, 
was called Tydides, etc. Such names as Johnson, Williamson, Jameson, Robertson, Ste- 
phenson, etc., where all originally patronymics. The system of surnames, or family 
names, has superseded, in most countries, the system of patronymics. 

¢ The number of identical words and formative elements in the Greek and 
Latin languages indicates a close relationship between the men speaking them, 
and a common ancestry at a date comparatively recent. The separation occurred 
in prehistoric times. But the evidence is conclusive that they left the Aryan 
hive as one migration or tribe, and that they divided on reaching the Bosporus, 
a portion moving southward to occupy the coasts, islands, and peninsulas of the 
Aigean Sea, while another portion bore to the right, beyond the mountains and 
thesAdriatic, entering Italy as its final population. The material remains of the 
prehistori¢é races have nearly all disappeared from the > face of the earth; but 
their history is, nevertheless, written with great exactness and considerable full- 


ness from the evidences fixed in speech, a material that defies the corroding 
effects of time and the track of vandalism. See Aryan. 


On account of the exclusive- _ 


§ One’s native country has ever been spoken of as the fatherland, while his 


speech has been designated the mother tongue. 


- 
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Pau—cease ; pause, repose (pause, 
or rest, again). G. pauein. 
Pauper — poor ; pauper, poverty, 

poor. Li. pauper. 

Pece — sin; peccable, 
peccadillo. L. peccare. 

Pectin —comb; pectinal. L. pec- 
ten, pectinis. 

Pector— breast, chest; pectoral, 
expectorate (to spit, to expel as 
from the chest) L. pectus, 
pectoris. 

Pecul— appropriate to one’s own 
use; peculate (to appropriate 
trust funds). L. pecwlari. 

Peculi — private property, un- 
common ; peculiar.” L. peculi- 
um. 

Pecuni— property, money; pe- 
cumary (relating to money). 
L. pecunia. lL. pecus, cattle, 
property. 

Ped (peed)—boy, child; pedobap- 
tism (the baptism of a child), 
pedagogue (the leader of a 
child*). G. pais, paidos. 

Ped— foot; pedal (pertaining to 
the foot), biped (a two-footed 
animal), expedite (to make 
foot-loose), impede (to entangle 
the foot), pedestal (the foot- 
stall), pedicel (the foot-stalk of 
a leaf), quadruped (a four- 
footed animal). L. pex, pedis. 

Pelag—sea; archipelago (a sea 
interspersed with many islands, 
like the Aigean, the chief sea 
of the ancient Greeks). G. pe- 
lagos. 


peccant, 


Pell; puls — drive, urge; com- 
pel (drive with), dispel (drive 
apart), expel (drive out), impel 
(urge against), propel (drive for- 
ward), repel (drive back), re- 
pulse (an overthrow, a drive 
back), pulse (the throb, or drive, 
of blood through the arteries), 
appeal (call, or wrge, wpon). IL. 
pellere, pulsus. 

Pell—a skin, fur; pellicle (a thin 
film, a small skin), pelt (a skin), 
pelisse (a silk habit, formerly 
a furred robe), peel (strip off 
the skin), surplice (an outer 
garment, formerly made of 
skins). I. pellis. 

Pelv—a base; pelvis (the bony 
cavity at the base of the ab- 
domen). L. pelvis. 

Pen (pen)— pain, punishment, 
penalty ; penal (related to pwn- 
ishment), penitent (deeply sorry, 
suffering the punishment of 
regret), punish (to inflict a 
penalty), impunity (freedom 
from punishment), subpoena 
(an order to appear at court 
under a penalty for disobe- 
dience), pain, repent? (suffer 
pain). Li. poena. 

Pend; pens—hang, weigh (as 
in a hanging scale), pay (as if 
by weight), pendant (a hanging 
ornament), pendent 1% 4 (hang- 
ing), pendulous (hanging), pend- 
ulum (the hanging wire of a 
clock), pensile (suspended), pen- 
sion (a sum paid at intervals 


* Originally a slave, who led the child to school. 
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White as the snows of Apennine 
Indurated by frost.— Wordsworth. 


And him I reckon the most learned scholar, not who can unearth for me the 
buried dynasties of Sesostris and Ptolemy, but who can unfold the theory of this 
particular Wednesday.—Hmerson. 


Jul. Hist, Romeo, hist !—O, for a falconer’s voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again ! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo’s name.—Shakespeare. 


He has not sweetness, nor solid knowledge, nor lofty aim. He had a rare skill ~ 
for rhythm, unmatched facility of expression, a firm, ductile thread of gold.—Hmerson. 


(Byron.) 


It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, ' 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine.—WMilion. 


F’en the wild poplar leaves, that, pendent, hung 
By stems eastic, quiver at a breath, 
Rest in the general calm.— Wilcow. 


°Tis said, in summer’s evening hour 
Flashes the golden-colored flower, 
A fair electric flame.-- Coleridge. 


She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 

And yet the wisest listen’d to her lips; 

She sang not, knew not Music’s magic skill, 

But yet her voice had tones that sway’d the will.— Campbell. 


I call a complete and generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both public and private, of peace and 
war.—Wiiton. 


There’s Holmes, who is matchless among you for wit; 
A Leyden-jar always full-charged, from which flit 
The ¢eectrical tingles of hit after hit.—Zowell. 


Give me the harp of epic song, 

Which Homer's fingers thrilled along; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme T sing.—Moore. 


of 


There would we linger oft, entranced, to hear 
O’er battle-fields the epic thunders roll.—Sands. 


-PENETR—PERFID. 


as @ gratuity), pensive (sad, 
thoughtful, tending to ponder 
or weigh matters), append (add 
to, hang to), compendium (an 
‘abridgment, a saving of ex- 
pense), compensate * (pay an 
equivalent, or what will weigh 
with the article or favor re- 
ceived), depend (hang from, 
hang on), expend (pay out, 
weigh out), impend (hang over), 
pansy *° (the flower of thought, 
a pondering or weighing), per- 
pendicular (forming a right 
angle, as does the hanging 
plummet with the horizon), 
prepense (weighed, or pondered, 
beforehand, premeditated), pro- 
pensity (a leaning toward, a 
hanging forward), suspend 
(hang under). lL. pendere, pen- 
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pennon (a streamer, beating 
the air like a wing or feather), 
L. penna. 

Pens — See pend. 

Penuri — want, need; penury 
(extreme destitution), penwri- 
ous (extremely sparing, as if 
in great need). L. penuria. 

Peps; pept—cook, digest; pep- 
sine (a substance that aids di- 
gestion), dyspepsia (bad diges- 
tion). G. peptein. 

Per—try; experience (thorough 
trial), expert (thoroughly tried, 
hence skilled), peril (great dan- 
ger, or trial). L. periri. 

Per — come to naught; perish 
(to be lost, to decay, come to 
naught). LL. perire. 

Peregrin — travel; peregrina- 
tion (traveling about), pilgrim* 


(a traveler). L. peregrinari. 
L. peregrinus, foreign. LL. 
pereger, a traveler. L. per, 
through; eger, ager, a field, 
land. 

Perfid — treacherous ; 


sus. 
Penetr—pierce into; penetrate. 
L. penetrare. 
Penn — feather, wing; pen (a 
writing implement, formerly 


made of a quill or feather), perfidy 


* Wor many centuries Christians have been making pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
the Holy City which contains the tomb of the Saviour, and which was the scene 
of His ministration and His sufferings. The violence done to Christian pilgrims 
‘led to the great uprising of the Middle Ages called the Crusades (the wars under 
the banner of the cross). Those wars called into service the knighthood and 
chivalry of the period. Conspicuous among the Christian knights were the kings 
of England and France, Richard Coeur de Lion and St. Louis, while the crescent 
had among its champions the renowned Saladin. After the varying fortunes of a 
most romantic and world-stirring struggle, Jerusalem became a Christian city, and 
remained so for two hundred years, when it again sank under the domination of 
the infidel. It has remained in his possession to the present. But the Crusades 
were not in vain; the stir and movement of a universal war disseminated ideas of 
geography and history, shook off the torpor of the Dark Ages, started the human 
mind anew on the lines of scientific inquiry, precipitated the revival of learning, 
and with it the mental illumination that has transformed the modern world. 
The Mohammedans likewise have ever made their pilgrimages to their own holy 
city, Mecca, the burial-place of their prophet, Mohammed, 


=, * 
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(treachery). L. perfidus (liter- 
ally ‘‘putting away faith”). 


L. per, away ; fides, faith. 
Pernici—destruction ; pernicious 
(extremely injurious, or de- 
structive. L. pernicies (liter- 
ally “thorough daughter”). L. 


per, thorough; nex, necis, 
slaughter. 

Perpendicul — plummet; jper- 
pendicular (forming a right 


angle, as does the plummet 
with the horizon). lL. perpen- 
diculum (literally ‘‘ the careful 


measurer”), Li. per, thorough- - 


ly; pendere, to weigh. 
Perpetr— perform thoroughly ; 
perpetrate. L. perpetrare. 
Perpetu — continuous; perpet- 
ual'® (continuing forever). L. 
perpetuus. L. perpes, perpetis. 
Pervicac— willful ; pervicacious. 
L. pervicax, pervicaces. 
Pessim—worst; pessimist (one 
who sees in society a tendency 
to the worst). L. pessimus. 
Pest—plague; pest, pestiferous 
(plague-bringing, detestable), 


pestilent (hurtful as a plague),- 


pestilence 
pestus. 

Pest (paist)— struck; anapest (a 
foot in prosody, the exact re- 
verse, or strike back, of a dac- 
tyl).. G. paistos. G. paiein, to 
strike. 


(the plague). L. 


—— (being sufficient for, 


PERNICI—PHALANX; PHALANG. 


Pet (vett)—breast; parapet (a 
defense for the breast). It. 
petto. L. pectis. 

Pet; petit—attack, seek, ask; 
petition (a request, an asking), 
appetite! (the desire for food, 
the inclination to make an at- 
tack wpon food), competent '® 

seeking 

with), competitor (a rival, one 


who seeks an object with an- — 


other), impetus (an attack wpon), 
impetuous (rushing forward, as 
_to an attack), petulant (fretful, 
ready to attack), repeat (attack 
again). lL. petere, petitus. 
Petal—leaf; petal (one of the 
leaves of a flower). G. petalon. 
Petiol— little stalk; petiole (the 
footstalk of a leaf). L. petiolus. 
Petr—stone, rock; petrify (turn 
into stone), petroleum (rock-oil), 
saltpeter (the salt of the rock), 
Peter (a rock), Petreea (the 
Rocky Arabia), pier (a mass of 
stone-work). G. petros, petra. 
Phag—devour, eat; anthropo- 
phagi (cannibals, man-eaters), 
esophagus (the gullet which 
carries to the stomach what is 
caten), sarcophagus (a stone re- 
ceptacle for a body, formerly 
“supposed to consume, or de- 
vour, the flesh). G. phagein. 
Phalanx; phalang—a _ battal- 
ion. G. phalanx,* phalangos. 


* The famous Macedonian phalanx enabled King Philip and his son Alexander 
the Great to conquer the world. This phalanx was an invention of Philip’s, and 
consisted of a close array of men several ranks deep trained to lock their shields 
together, and, with their long spears projecting outward, to rush forward as a 


single mighty machine of war. 


Before this irresistible machine the armies of 


PHAN—PHOR. 


Phan — show, bring to light, ap- 
pear ; phantom (an appearance, 
a specter), diaphanous (trans- 
parent, showing through), Epiph- 
any (the feast of the showing 
forth of the Saviour to the 
wise men of the East), fancy 

, « (the power of mind which 
causes images to appear), fan- 
tastic ® (odd, in the nature of a 
phantom of the imagination). 
G. phanein. 

Pharmac —drug; pharmacy (a 
place where drugs are com- 
pounded), pharmacopeia (a 
treatise on the making of med- 
icines). G. pharmacon. 

Phas — appearance, declaration ; 
phase (an appearance present- 
ed), emphasis (special stress 
wpon a word). G. phasis. 

Phem — speech; blaspheme (to 
speak hurtful things of sacred 
personages or subjects), euphe- 
mism (a figure by which a harsh 
expression is softened, a well 
speaking). G. pheme. G. phemi, 
I say. 

Phen (phain)—show, appear ; phe- 
nomenon (an appearance), phe- 
mogam (see gam). G. phainein. 

Pher — carry, bear, bring; pe- 
riphery (the circumference, or 
line bearing around, of a poly- 
gon), paraphernalia (apparel 
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and ornaments, like the outfit 
of a bride brought to the side 
of her husband’s possessions), 
Christopher (the Christ bearer*). 

Phet—spoken ; prophet (one who 
foretells). G. phetes. G. phemi, 
I say. 

Phil—fond, loving ; philanthropy 
(see anthrop), philosophy (love 
of wisdom), philology (the his- 
tory of language, love of words), 
philter (a love potion), Phi- 
lander (a lover of man), Philip 
(lover of a horse), Theophilus 
(a lover of God). G. philos. 

Phieb —vein ; phlebotomy (blood- . 
letting, and therefore vein- 
cutting). G. phlebs, phiebos. 

Phleg — burn; phlegm (a viscous 
humor supposed to be due to 
inflammation, a burning). G. 


phlegein. 
Phoe— seal ; phocine (relating to 
seals). Li. phoca. G. phoce. 


Phon— sound ; phonic (belonging 
to sownds), phonetic (represent- 
ing sownds), euphony (sounding 
well), symphony (harmony, 
sounding together). G. phone. 

Phor— bringing; phosphorus (see 
phos), (bringing light), meta- 
phor (a transferring, or carry- 
ing over, of a word from one 
use to another}+). G. phoros. 
G. pherein, to bear. 


brave single warriors were unable to make a stand, and the nations of the world 


fell in succession under the domination of Macedon. 


Alexander is said to have 


wept because there were no more worlds to conquer. 

* A term first applied in medieval legend to St. Christopher, who was said to 
have carried Christ across a stream, in the form of a little child. 

+ A metaphor often originates in the fancy of an individual, and becomes his 


contribution to literature. 


But many metaphors have originated among the 


4 
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Every soul is a celestial Venus to every other soul. The heart has its Sabbaths 


and jubilees in which the world appears as a hymeneal feast, and all natural 
sounds and the circle of the seasons are erotic odes and dances. Love is omnipres- . 


ent in nature as motive and reward. Love is our highest word and the synonym of 
God.—Lamb. 


Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by ; 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 

The breaking heart from misery :— 
Go, share thy lot-with him.—Anonymous. 


But what insolent familiar durst have mated Thomas Coventry ?—whose person 
was a quadrate, his step massy and elephantine, his face square as the lion’s, his 
gait peremptory and path-keeping, indivertible from his way as a moving column, 
the scarecrow of his inferiors, the brow-beater of equals and superiors, who made a 
solitude of children wherever he came, for they fled his insufferable presence, 
as they would have shunned an Elisha bear.—ZLamb. 


These syl/ables that Nature spoke, 
And the thoughts that in him woke, 
Can adequately utter none 
Save to his ear the wind-harp lone.—Hmerson, 
Wave of the wilderness, adiew/ 
Adieu, ye rocks, ye wilds and woods! 
Roll on, thou edement of blue, 
And fill these awful solitudes !|—Goodrich. (Lake Superior.) 


He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is eguable and pure.— Wordsworth. 


He comes to break oppression, 
To set the captive free; 
To take away transgvession, 
And rule in equity.—Montgomery. 


When the storms 
Of the wild EZquinow, with all its wet, 
Have left the land, as the first deluge left it, 
With a bright bow of many colors hung 
Upon the forest tops.—Brainard. 


a 


The sneer eguivoval, the harsh reply, 
And all the cruel language of the eye—Hannah More. 


Aloof with hermit-eye I scan 
The present works of present man— 
A wild and dream-like trade of blood and guile, 
Too foolish for a tear, too wicked for a smile |!—Wordsworth. 


PHOS; PHOT—PIL. 


Phos; phot — light; phosphorus 
(the Ught-bearing substance), 
photograph ** (written, or pro- 
duced, by light). G. phos, 
photos. 

Phrag —fence; diaphragm (the 
great fence between the thorax 
and abdomen). G. phragnuni, 
I fence. 

Phras—a speaking; phrase. G. 
phrasis. G. phrasein, to speak. 

Phren— brain, mind; phrenol- 
ogy (the science of the special 
parts of the brain). G. phren. 

Phtheg (phtheng)—cry out, ut- 
ter; apothegm (a terse saying, 
or utterance). G. phthengomai. 

Phthis — consumption; phthisis 
(consumption of the lungs), 
phthisic. G. phthisis. G. phthi- 
nein, to decay. 

Phthong — sound:  diphthong 
(double sownd), aphthong (with- 
out sownd). G. phthongos. G. 
phthengomai, I cry out. 

Phylacter — guardian; phylac- 
tery (an amulet used as a pro- 
tection). G. phulacter. G. phu- 
lassein, to guard. 

‘Phyll—leaf ; phyllophagous (leaf- 
devouring, living on leaves), 
chlorophyl (the green pulpy 


substance in a leaf). G. phul- 
ton. 
Physi — nature; physiognomy 


(knowledge of one’s natwre ob- 
tained from the features), phys- 
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wology (the science of the nat- 
ure, or functions, of the organs 
of a body), physic (a remedy 
adapted to the natwre of the 
body), physics (the science of 
the nature of material things). 
G. phisis. G. phuein, to pro- 
duce. 

Phyt— plant, grown; phytology 
(the science of plants), phytion-— 
ous (living on plants, or plant- 
devouring), neophyte (a new 
convert, one newly planted). 
G. neos, phyton. G. phuein, 
to grow. 

Pi— propitiate ; expiate (to atone 
for, to suffer for, hence to 
satisfy or propitiate), piacular 
(having power to atone, or pro- 
pitiate). Li. piare (literally ‘to 
appease with pious rites”). L. 
pias. 

Pi—devout; pious, piety, pity 
(sympathy, a characteristic of 


piety). L. pius. 

Piano —even, smooth, soft; pi- 
anoforte (see fort). It. piano. 
L. planus, even, level (see 
plane). 


Pict — paint; picture’ (a paint- 
img), depict (to describe vividly, 
as if to paint down). L. ping- 
ere, pictus. 

Pig (ping)—paint; pigment (a 
paint). Li. pingere. 

Pil—rob; compile (gather to- 
gether from various sources, 


people at large, and have become a permanent feature of the language. A large 
percentage of the words in the dictionary are permanent metaphors, embodying 


apt and often very beautiful figures. 
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as robbers do their spoils). L. 
pilare. 


Pil—hair; depilatory (removing. . - 


hair), plush (a hairy fabric). 


L. pilus. 

Pil—pillar; pillar,’* pile. L. 
pila. 

Ping (pang)—fasten; impinge 
(fasten against). lL. pangere. 

Pinn—feather, wing; pinnate 


(having leaflets like feathers), 
pinion.“ Li. pinna, penna. 
Pinn— peak; pinnacle. Low L. 
pinna. L. pinna, a feather. 
Pir (peir)—a trial, attempt ; em- 
piric (settling by trial or ex- 
perience), pirate (a daring rov- 

er). G. peira. 

Pisce — fish ; piscatorial, piscicult- 
ure. L. pisces. 

Pist— pound; piston (the pownd- 
img cylinder in a pump barrel, 
or in the cylinder of a steam- 
engine), pestle (an implement 
for pounding substances in a 


mortar), pistil (a pestle-like 
part of a flower). lL. pinsere, 
pistus. 


Plac—please; placable (capable 
of being mollified, or rendered 
pleased), placid (composed, as 
if thoroughly pleased), compla- 
cent (being thoroughly pleased 
with one’s self). LL. placere. 

Plag—stroke, blow; plague (a 
heavy blow, a destructive dis- 
ease). L. plaga. 

Plagi—kidnapping ; plagiary (the 
stealer of another’s writing, 
as if a kidnapper of the child 
of his brain). L. plagium. 


4 
a 
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PIL—PLAUD; PLAUS. 


Plain (plan)—level, flat; plain 

(a level surface), explain (to 

make thoroughly clear, or lev- 

el). L. planus. 

Plain (plang)—lament, bewail. 
L. plangere. 

Plaint (vlanct) — bewail, com- 
plain; plaint, plaintive, plaint- 
iff, complaint. L. plangere, 
planctus. 

Plais— please; complaisant (en- 
deavoring to please). F. plaisic. 

Pian —flat, level, smooth; es- 
planade (a leveled place in a 
park), plan (a representation 
on a flat surface), plane, plank. 
L. planus. 

Plan — wandering; planet 40 
(one of the wandering, as con- 
trasted with the fixed, stars). 
G. plane. 

Plant — plant.!4 L. planta. 

Plant — sole of the foot; planti- 
grade (walking on the sole of 
the foot). . planta. 

Plas(s)—mold, form; plaster (a 
substance easily molded on), 
plastic (soft, easily molded), 
protoplasm (the vital vegetable 
substance, the first form of life 
in matter). G. prolos, plassein. 

Plat — flat; platitude (a flat ex- 
pression), platform, plateau, 
plate. . plat. G. platus, broad. 

Plat—silver; platina (a silver- 
like metal). Sp. plata. O. F. 
plate, hammered plate. F. plat, 
flat. 

Plaud ; plaus —clap hands; ap- 
plaud, plaudit, plausible, ex- 
plode. i. plaudere. 


PLE; PLET—PLIO. 


Ple ; plet — fill; complement 
(that which completes, or fills 
out), complete (filled out), de- 
pletion (emptying, or wn-fill- 
img), expletive (a word that fills 
out an expression without add- 
ing to the sense), implement (a 
tool used in executing, or fill- 
img in, a work), replete (thor- 
oughly filled, filled back), sup- 
plement (an addition, a fill wp), 
supply (to provide, to fill 
under). WL. plere, pletus. 

Ple—to sail; Pleiades* (a con- 
stellation of seven stars, whose 
rising indicated a safe time to 


sail). G. pleein. 

Pleb—the people; plebeian (of 
the common people). lL. plebs, 
plebis. 

Plen — full; plenty, replenish 


(fill again), plenitude, plenary 
(complete, very full), plenipo- 
tentiary (having full powers). 
L. plenus. 

Pleon—more; pleonasm (a re- 
dundancy of speech). G. pleon, 
pleion. G. pleos, full. 

Pleth — crowd, throng; plethora 


(fullness, as of a thronging 
quantity). G. plethos. 
Pleur—rib, side; plewra (the 


covering of the lungs, secluded 
near the ribs), pleurisy (in- 
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flammation of the pleura). G. 
plewra, 

Plev—be surety; replevy (to re- 
claim goods on a pledge to try 
the right in a suit). F. plevis. 

Pli—fold, bend; pliable, pliant 
(easily bent), apply (bend to a 
task), apply™ (fold to), deploy 
(unfold), display ™® (un-fold), 
employ *° (fold in), imply (fold 
in), reply (fold back), suppliant 
(bending under). F. plier. L. 
plicare. 

Plic—fold, bend, embrace, twine ; 
complicate (make complex, or 
twined together), explicate (ex- 
plain, un-fold), explicit (dis- 
tinct, unmistakable, thoroughly 
un-folded), implicate (to in- 
volve, embrace, or include in 
some questionable transaction), 
implicit (complete, unreserved, 
embracing fully), simplicity * 
(of a single, or the same, fold), 
supplicate (to entreat on bended 
knee), duplicate (a copy, mak- 
ing the original two-fold). L. 
plicare. 

Plinth — brick, tile; plinth (the 
lower, or brick-shaped, part of 
the base of a column). G. 
plinthos. 

Plio (pleion)— more; pliocene 
(pertaining to the more recent 


* The Pleiades were fabled to be the seven daughters of Atlas transferred by 
Jupiter to be a constellation in the sky. But six of the stars are visible to the 
naked eye, and the ancients supposed that the seventh concealed herself out of 
shame for having given her love to a mortal, Sisyphus, while her sisters were 


sought by the gods themselves. 


This is the famous myth of the dost Pleiad. 


The group, Pleiades, is supposed to be the central group in the Milky Way, 
and one of its stars, Alcyone, is considered to occupy the apparent central point 


of the universe, around which it revolves. 
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Ah! not alone by colors bright 
Are ye to heaven dailied, 
When, like essential forms of light, 
Ye mingle or divide. ; 
—Wordsworth. (Gold and Silver Fishes.) 


Where medizeval towns are white on all 
The hill-sides, and where every mountain’s crest 
Is an Etrurian or a Roman wall.—Longfellow. 


Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam; 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme.—Campbell. (The Rainbow.) 


And from the sky serene and far 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Eacelsior |\—Longfellow. 


When Music deigned within the grosser sphere, 
Her subtle essence to infold.-- Wordsworth. 


Ever unmoved they stand, 
Solemn, eternal, and proud.—Longfelow. . (The Mountains.) 


Men of /etters belong essentially to the Jaboring class; they are links in the 
chain which binds together the widely diversified edements of society. They rise 
from the general mass, and should not separate from it.—George Bancroft. 


And the plea that this or that man has no time for culture will vanish as soon 
as we desire culture so much that we begin to examine seriously our present use of 
our time.—WMatthew Arnold. 


This is no Grecian fable, of fountains running wine, 
Of maids with snaky tresses, or sailors turned to swine.—Macaulay. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days.—WMiltion. 


This above all,—To thine own self be drwe ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.—Shakespeare. 


-Again see Phoebus in the morning: 
Or flush’d Aurora in the roseate dawning! 
Or a white Naiad in a rippling stream; 
Or a rapt seraph in a moonlight beam; 
Or again witness what with thee I’ve seen, 
The dew by fairy feet swept from the green, 
After a night of some quaint jubilee 
Which every elf and fay had come to see.—Keats. 


dd 


PLO—POM. 


tertiary deposits). G. pleion, 
more; cainos, recent. 

Plo — folded; diploma (a docu- 
ment conferring some power 
or honor, formerly double, or 
twofold). G. ploos. 

Plor —to cry out, wail; de- 
plore** (to wail thoroughly, to 
lament), explore™® (to search 
out, like the crying hounds on 
the chase). L. plorare. 

Plum — feather; plumage (the 
feathers of a bird), plwme (a 
waving feather), plume (to take 
pride in, as a feather in the 
cap), nom de plwme (the ‘‘name 
of the pen,” which was formerly 
a quill, or feather, an assumed 
name of a writer). L. plwma. 

Plumb — lead; plwmb (a piece 
of lead on a string), plumbago 
(like lead), plumber (a worker 
in lead), plummet® (a lead- 
line), plump (straight down- 
ward, like the lead). LL. plwmb- 
um. 

Plur—more; plural (expressing 
more than one). lL. plus, 
pluris. 

Pluvi—rain; pluvial (rainy), 
plover (the bird of the rainy 
season). L. plwia. 

Pneumat — wind, air; pneumat- 

ie (relating to wind or air). 
G. pneuma, pneumatos. G. 
pneein, to blow. 

Pneumon — lung; 
G. pnewmon. 
blow. 

Po (poi)—make; poem (a pro- 
duction, “v thing made), poesy, 


pneumonia. 
G. pneein, to 
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poet ** (the maker), onoma- 
topeea (word-making). G. poi- 
ein. 

Poach (och) — pouch, bag; 
poach (to steal game and carry 
it off in a bag), poach (to cook 
an egg so as to preserve it in 
the form of a pouch). F. poche. 

Pod—foot ; antipodes (those with 
feet directly opposite), chiropo- 
dist (one who attends to the 
hands and feet), tripod (a three- 
footed frame). -G. yous, podos. 

Poign (pung)— prick; poignant. 
L. pungere. 

Pois —weigh, balance; poise,” 
equipoise. O. F. poiser, peiser. 

Pol—make smooth; polish, in- 
terpolate (insert, polish, in be- 
tween), polite (polished). UL. 


polire. 

Pol — sell; monopoly (selling 
alone). G. polein. 

Polem —war; polemical (war- 
like). G. polemos. 


Polis —city ; acropolis (an upper 
city), metropolis (a great com- 
mercial center, like an ancient 
mother city, or founder of col- 
onies), necropolis (the city of 
the dead). G. polis. 

Polit — citizen, subject of govern- 
ment; polity (form of govern- 
ment), cosmopolite!™ (a citizen 
of the world). G. polites. G. 
polis, city. 

Poll—fine flour ; pollen (the flowr- 
dust of flowers). L. pollis. 
Pom-—apple; pomegranate (the 
apple with grains or seeds in 
it), pommel (the apple, or knob, 
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of a saddle), pomade (formerly 
made of apples). L. pomum. 

Pomp —a sending, procession ; 
pomp (display, like a proces- 
sion). G. pompein, to send. 

Pon—to place, put; component 
(composing, or placing together), 
deponent (putting down, put- 
ting aside), exponent (placing 
out), opponent (one opposing, 
or placing against), postpone 
(place after). L. ponere. 

Ponder—weigh ; ponder, ponder- 
able, ponderous,® imponder- 
able, preponderate (out-weigh). 
L. ponderare. L. pondus, pon- 
deris, a weight. 

Pont — bridge; pontoon (a float 
used in the construction of a 
temporary bridge), pontiff (the 
chief priest at Rome; the 
pope; originally an_ officer 
having charge of the construc- 
tion of roadways and bridges). 
L. pons, pontis. 

Popul— people; popular, popu- 
late, populace, depopulate. L. 
populus. 

Por— passage; pore. G. poros. 


POMP—PORT. 


Pore — pig; porcine (pig-like),. 
pork, porcupine (the pig with 
the spines), porpoise (the pig- 
fish). L. porcus. 

Port — carry, bear, bring; porta- 
ble (capable of being moved 
about, or carried), porter (a 
carrier of burdens), portage (a 
carrying place between two 
lakes or streams*), portfolio 
(a case for carrying papers), 
portmanteau (a bag for carry- 
ing clothes), portly (of large size 
and dignified bearing), comport 

—(suit, carry with), deport (bear), 
disport (amuse, carry away), ex- 
port (carry out), import (carry 
into), import (to signify, bring 
in), import? (signification), im- 
portant®® (of serious *#port), 

. purport (to imply, carry 
through), purport, report® 
(bring back), sport®® (for dis- 
port), support (uphold, bear un- 
der), transport™® (carry across, 
beyond). L. portare. 

Port — harbor, entrance, door, 
gate, access; port (an entrance 
for vessels), portal (a gate), 


* Previous to the introduction of railroads, goods were moved almost exclusively 


by inland navigation. Not only were the larger bodies of water and rivers utilized 
by sailing vessels (and later by steam-boats), but even the smaller streams were 
traversed by flat-boats pushed along with poles. By thus pushing up to the head- 
waters of one stream and carrying across (portage) to the headwaters of another 
basin, navigation was secured for vast distances. The most noted portages of his- 
tory were those between the heads of thé Persian Gulf and Red Sea respectively 
and the Mediterranean. The vast trade of India (“The wealth of Ormus and the 
Ind”) flowing up during all ages to the markets of the Western world was car- 
ried in caravans over the great portages above named. Famous cities, such as 
Persepolis, Baalbek, Palmyra, and Bagdad, sprang up on the route of this over- 
land trade, this general portage, and waxed wealthy and populous, in the midst 
of deserts, by simply supplying the passing needs of those engaged in the mighty 


stream of.trade. To avoid the expense and delay of that portage, Columbus 
faced his vessel to the west and discovered a new world. 


* 
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portcullis (a sliding gate. See 
col), porter (a gate-keeper), por- 
tico (a porch at an entrance), 
opportune (timely, having ready 
access), importune (to urge, 
when there is not ready access). 
L. portus. 


Pos—place, put, lay; compose 


(put together), depose( put aside), 
dispose (place apart), expose 
(place out), impose (lay wpon), 
interpose (put between), oppose 
(place against), pose (to oppose 
with troublesome questions), 
propose (place before), purpose 
(intend, place before the mind), 
puzzle (a difficult question pre- 
sented, or opposed, for solu- 
_ tion), repose ™ (place back), sup- 
pose (imagine, place wnder), 
transpose (put across), pose (an 
attitude, a placing). F. poser. 
G. pausis, a pause. G. pauwein, 
to cease. G. pauesthai, to cease. 


placing near), opposite (placed 
against), posture (a placing), 
preposition (a word placed be- 
fore a noun or pronoun to show 
its relation to some other word), 
proposition (a statement put 
forward), repository (a store- 
house where things are laid 
away), supposition (a supposing 
or putting under), transposition 
(a transposing or putting across). 
L. ponere, positus. 


Poss—be able, have power; pos- 


sible (within the scope of abil- 
wy), posse (a sheriff's party, the 
power of the county). L. posse. 


Poster—coming after; posterity 


(the generations coming after), 
posterior (later, coming after, 
also hinder), postern (a back 
door or gate), preposterous 
(thoroughly absurd, reversing 
all the suggestions of reason, 
placing the after before). lL. 


Pos—a drink; symposium (a 
merry feast, a drinking to- 
gether). G. Posis. 

Posit — place, put, settle; posi- 


posterus. 

Posthum (postwm)— latest born ; 
posthumous (born after the 
death of the father, hence, ap- 


tion (a placing), positive (de- 
cided, settled), apposite (suita- 
ble, put near), composition (a 
placing together), deposit (place 
down), disposition! (a placing 
apart), exposition (an exposing, 
or placing out), imposition (an 
imposing, or putting wpon), im- 
post (a tax put wpon goods), 
impostor (a deceiver, one who 
imposes or puts upon), inter- 
position (an interposing or put- 
ting between), juxtaposition (a 


pearing after the death of the 
author). L. postwmus. 


Postul—ask, demand; postulate 


(an assumed, or demanded, 
supposition), expostulate (to 
reason earnestly with, to ask 
from). . postulare. 


Pot —drink; potion (a draught), 


potation (a drinking bout), po- 
table (fit to drink), poison (a 
destructive substance, usually 
taken in the form of a drink). 
L. potare, LL, potus, drunken. 
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The pomp and flutter of brave falconry, 
The bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet hood, 
The flight and purswit o’er tield and wood.—Longfellow. 


Se 


No factious voice 
Called them unto the field of generous fame, 
But the pure consecrated love of home.—Percival. 


Let fraud and wrong and baseness shiver, 
For still between them and the sky 
The falcon Truth hangs poised forever, 
And marks them with his vengeful eye.—Lowell. 


Take this for granted, once for all— 
There is neither chance nor fate, 
And to sit and wait for the sky to fall, 
Is to wait as the foolish wait.—Alice Cary. 
A piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value ; which, I wonder’d, 
Could be so rarely and exactly wrought, 
Since the true life on’t was.—Shakespeare. 


His faichion flashed along the Nile, 
His host he led through Alpine snows; 
O’er Moscow’s towers, that blazed the while, 
His eagle-flag unrolled—and froze! 
—Pierpont. (Napoleon at Rest.) 


Education gives fecundity of thought, copiousness of illustration, quickness, 
vigor, fancy, words, images, and illustrations; it decorates every common thing, 
and gives the power of trifling, without being undignified and absurd.—Sydney 
Smith. 


Nor let me waste another hour 
With thee, thou felon, sleep.—Hannah More. 


Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own félicity we make or find.— Goldsmith. 


The lordly head that -sits above, 
The heart that beats below, 

Their several office plainly prove, 
Their true relation show.—Saze. 


When the facts are not organized into faculty, the greater the mass of them 
the more will the mind stagger along under its burden, hampered, instead of 
helped, by its acquisitions.—Herbert Spencer, 


~ 
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POTENT—PRESBYTER. 


Potent—powerful ; potentate (one 
having great political power), 
omnipotent (all-powerful), spo- 
tent (powerful), potential (hay- 
ing latent power), plenipoten- 
tiary (a person invested with 
full power, such as power to 
negotiate a treaty). L. potens, 
potentis. 

Poul—a hen; poultry (domestic 
fowls), pullet (a young hen). F. 
poule. 

Pract (pracs)—do ; practice # (to 
do), practical (capable of being 
done). G. prassein. 

Practic—fit for business. G. 
practicos. G. prassein, to do, 
accomplish. 

Pragm—a deed, thing done; 
pragmatic (pertaining to busi- 
mess). G. pragma. 

Prais— See preci. 

Pras —leek ; chrysoprase (a stone 
of a yellow-green color, re- 
sembling a combination of 
gold and the green leek). G. 
prason. 

Prav—crooked; deprave (make 
utterly crooked). lL. pravus. 
Precari — to pray; precarious 
(doubtful, calling for prayer). 

L. precart. 

Precat— pray; deprecate (pray 
to remove), imprecate (call down 
wpon in prayer). L. precari, 
precatus. 

Preci (preti)— price, value; pre- 
cious (of value), appreciate (to 
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value, to increase the value of), 
depreviate (to put down the 
value), praise (to value). L. 
pretium. 

Precipic (precipit) — headlong ; 
precipice (a headlong descent). 
L. preceps, precipitis. L. pre, 
before ; caput, capitis, the head. 

Precipit — headlong ; precipitate 
(to cast headlong). See precipic. 

Precosi— prematurely ripe; pre- 
cocious. L. proecox. L. pre, 
before ; coquere, to cook, ripen. 

Pred (pred)— booty ; predatory 
(in quest of booty). L. preda. 

Predic—proclaim, declare ; predi- 
cate (to assert as belonging to 
something), predicate (that 
which is predicated, or asserted, 
of a thing), preach (to declare 
the word). lL. predicare, lit- 
erally to say before. L. pre, 
before ; dicare, to say. 

Pregn—See prehend. 

Prehend ; prehens—take, seize, 
grasp; apprehend (to seize 
wpon), comprehend (to grasp 
together, to include), reprehend 
(to reprove, to hold back), pre- 
hensile (capable of grasping), 
impregnable (not to be taken). 
L. prehendere, prehensus. 

Prem — See prim. 

Premi—See em. 

Presbyter—elder ; presbytery (an 
assembly of the elders of a 
church*), priest (the elder). G. 
presbuteros. 


* Some very romantic expeditions were made at the dawn of modern explora- 
tion and discovery. The expedition of Ponce de Leon into Florida in quest of the 


fountain of youth is familiar to all, 


Of the same visionary nature were the 
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Prestigi— weight or influence ; 
prestige. L. preestigium. 

Prim —first; prime (in the first 
stage or condition), primary 
(in the first stage), primer (a 
first book), primeval (of the 
first age), primitive (in the first 
stage), primogenitive (the sys- 
tem of favoring the first-born), 
primrose (the first rose of 
spring), prim (neat, delicate, 
like a first crop of hair), pre- 
mier (the first officer of a cab- 
inet). L. primus. 

Princip—chief ; principal, princi- 
pie (a truth of chief importance), 
principality (the domain of a 
prince or chief), prince (one of 


the chief men). L. princips, 
principis. 
Prior—before. L. prior. 


Pris (prehens)—seize, grasp, hold ; 
prison, prise (a seizing lever), 
comprise, enterprise (an under- 
taking, a seizing among), re- 
prisal (a seizing in return), sur- 
prise (a seizing upon). L. pre- 
hendere, prehensus. 

Pris (priz)—saw ; prism (having 


PRESTIGI—PRON. 


Priv—single; private, privacy, 
privilege (a favoring opportu- 
nity, like a law for the bene- 
fit of a single person), deprive 
(to take from, and thus leave 
the possessor single, or desti- 
tute). L. privus. 

Prob — test ; probation (a testing), 
probe, probable (likely to stand 
the test), approbation, reprobate 
(rejected on test), prove, reprove. 
L. probare. L. probus, good, 
excellent. 

Prob—honest, excellent ; probity. 
L. probus. j; 

Prodigi—token, portent; prod- 
igy. L. prodigium. 

Prol—offspring, increase ; prolific 
(rapidly increasing). L. proles. 

Prolix—extended. IL. prolixus. 
L. pro, forth; liquere, to flow. 

Promen—walk; promenade (a 
walk). O. F. promener. Low 
L. prominare, to drive forward. 
Low L. pro, forward; minare, 
to drive, lead. 

Prompt — brought forward. L. 
promere, pronvptus. 


» Promulg— publish ; promulgate 


the form of a piece sawn off). (to publish abroad). L. pro- 
G. prizein. mulgare. 

Pristin— ancient; pristine. L. Pron—inclined forward; prone. 
pristinus. L. pronus. 


numerous expeditions into Central Asia in quest of the mythical Prester John. 
A rumor had reached Europe that some missionaries had penetrated to the capi- 
tal of a powerful and wealthy Tartar chief, and had made of him such an exem- 
plary convert that he consented to become a presbyter (prester) in the Christian 
Church and to adopt the Christian name John. Tt was further reported that 
toward Europeans, those who hailed from Christendom, his liberality was lavish, 
even unbounded. There was, therefore, a wide-spread desire to visit this Eastern 
wonder. Parties, great and small, were for ages wandering over the steppes of 
Asia. They found not the wonderful prester; but they found Asia, and, like Ponce 
de Leon, they contributed their mite to the growing science of Geography, 
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PROPAG—PULVER. 


Propag— peg down; propagate 
(to extend, like a series of lay- 
ers pegged down). L. propagare. 

Propinqu — near; propinquity 
(nearness). Li. propinquus. L. 
prope, near. 

Propiti— favorable; propitious, 
propitiate. L. propitius. 

Propri— one’s own, peculiar, se- 
lect; appropriate, property, 
propriety (select or approved 
behavior). L. proprius. 

Proselyt —an arrival; proselyte 
_ (a convert, a new arrival to a 
cause). G. proselutos. G. pros, 
toward ; erchomai, to come. 

Proto — first; protomartyr (the 
first martyr), pretoplasm (see 
plass), prototype (an original 
or model, the first type), pro- 
toxide (the first oxide), proto- 
zoan (an animal of the lowest, 
or first, division). G. protos. 

Prov —See prob. 

-Province (provinci)—a territory, 
conquest; province. L. pro- 
vineia. 

Provis— provide; provision (that 
‘which is provided), proviso (a 
provision). i. providere, pro- 
visus. See vid. . 

Proxim — nearest, very near; 
proximity, approximate (to ap- 
proach very near), proximo 
(the next, or nearest, month). 
L. proximus. ' 

Prud (provid) — foresee, provide ; 
prudent’ (careful, providing 
against trouble), prude (an 
over-nice, or prudent, woman), 
jurisprudence (the science of 
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law, as made and provided). 
L. providere. L. pro, before; 
videre, to see. 
Prun—plum. L.- prunum. 
Prur—itch ; prurient. L. prurire. 
Psall—touch, twang a harp; 
psalm, psaltery. G. psallein. 
Psest—scraped ; palimpsest. (See 
palin). G. psestos. 
Pseud — false ; pseudonym (false 
or assumed name). G. psewdos. 
Psych— soul, mind; psychology 
(the science of mind), psychical 
(pertaining to the. sowl), me- 
tempsychosis (a change or pas- 
sage of the soul from one body 
ito another). G. psuche. G. 
psuchein, to blow. 
Pubert—age of manhood; pu-. 
berty. LL. pubertas. 


Pud — feel shame, blush; im- 
pudent (unblushing). L. ‘pru- 
dere. 

Puer—boy; puerile (boyish). L. 
puer. 


Pugil— boxer ; pugilist. L. pugit. 

Pugn — fight; pugnacious, repug- 
mant (thoroughly distasteful, 
fighting back), impugn (attack, 
fight against), oppugn (discredit, 
fight against). Th. pugnare. L. 
pugnus, a fist. 

Pulmon-— lung; pulmonary. L. 
pulmo, pulmonis. 

Puls — drive; pulse (the drive of 
the blood through the arteries), 
repulse (drive back). L. pellere, 
pulsus. 

Pulver— dust, powder ; pulverize 
(reduce to powder). L. pulvus, 
pulveris, dust. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


"Tis midnight! on the mountains brown, 
The cold, round moon looks deeply down: 
Blue roll the waters; blue the sky, 

Spread like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those istes of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright !|— 

Whoever looked upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining; 
Nor long’d for wings to soar away, 

And mix with their eéernal day ?—Byron. 


In the least 
As well as in the greatest of his works, 
Is ever manifest his presence kind.— Wilcox. 


Sit, Jessica: Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an ange sings.—Shakespeare. 


“* Tet there be light!”—When from on high, 

O God, that first commandment came, 

Forth leaped the sun; and earth and sky 
Lay in his light, and felt ‘his flame.—Pierpont. 


Region of life and light! 

Land of the good, whose earthly toils are o’er, 
Nor frost, nor heat, may blight 

Thy vernal beauty; fertile shore, 

Yielding thy blessed fruits for evermore !|—Bryant. 


In his hand he swayed a ferule, that scepter of despotic power.—Irving. 


of 


Ay, gloriously thou standest there, 

f Beautiful, boundless firmament ! 
That, swelling wide o’er earth and air, 

: And round the horizon bent, 
With that bright vawt and sapphire wall 
Dost overhang and circle all.—Bryant. 


O, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him, that, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent !—Longfellow. 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along.—Bryant. (To a Waterfowl.) 


PUN ——@'U AR-ACN T’. 


Pun—punish ; impwnity (escaping 
without punishment). L. punire. 
L. pena, pain. 

Punct — prick, point; pwncture, 
punctual (on the point), punct- 
uate (to attach the limiting 
points), punctillio (a nice little 
point of honor), compwnction 
(a pricking of conscience). L. 
pungere, punctus. 

Pung — prick ; pwngent, expunge 
(remove, prick out). L. pungere. 

Pup— boy, girl, doll; pwpil (the 
boy or girl learner, also the 
central spot in the eye in which 
the little image may be seen), 
puppet (a little doll), pupa (a 
chrysalis, the little child). L. 
pupus, pupa. 

Pur— pure”. IL. purus. 

Pur—pus; purulent. L. pus, pwris. 

Purg—purify ; purge, expurgate. 
L. purgare. ll. purus, pure; 
agere, to compel, make. 

Pusill — mean; puwsillanimous 
(mean-spirited). L. pusilius. L. 
pusus, small. 

Pustul— blister, pimple. L. pus- 
tula. LL. pusula. 

Put — think, reckon, suppose; 
compute (reckon together), dis- 
pute (think apart), impute 
(reckon against), putative (ac- 
counted, reckoned), repute 
(think again). lL. putare. L. 
putus, clean, clear. 

Put — cleanse, lop off (as in 
cleansing trees of worthless 
branches); amputate (lop off 
around), depute (cut off from). 
L. putare. L. putus, clean, clear. 
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Putr—rotten ; putrid. L. puter, 
putris. Li. putrere, to be rot- 
ten. L. putere, to stink. 

Pygm — fist; pygmy (a very 
small person, about as large 
as from the elbow to the fist). 
G. pygme. 

Pyl—gate, passage ; pylorus (the 
passage to the entrails), Ther- 
mopyle (the Passage of the 
Hot Springs). G. pule. 

Pyr— fire; pyre (a funeral fire), 
pyrotechnics (fire-works), em- 
pyrean (the lofty region ex- 
posed to the fire of the sun). 
G. pur. 


Quadr— square, fourfold; quad- 
rate 6 (make square), quadran- 
gle(a court having four angles), 
quadrant (one of the fowr equal 
parts of a circle), quadrennial 
(recurring once in fowr years), 
quadrilateral (a fowr-sided 
plane figure), guadrille (a square 
dance), quadrillion (a million 
raised to the fourth power), 
quadruped (a fowr-footed ani- 
mal), quadruple (fowr-fold), 
squadron” (a troop of horse 
forming a square). L. quadrus. 

Qual—what sort; quality, qual- 
ify (to limit, to make of a par- 
ticular kind). L. qualis. 

Quant — how much; quantity 
(the how much). L. quantus. 

Quarant—forty; quarantine (a 
forty days’ detention to pre- 
vent the spread of disease). 
F. quarante. LL. quadraginta. 
L. quadrus, fourfold. 
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Quart—fourth ; quart (the fourth 
of a gallon), gwartan (recurring 
on the fourth day, as a quartan 
ague), quarter, quartet (music 
in four parts), quarto (having 
the sheet of paper folded into 
four parts). L. quartus, fourth. 
L. quatuor, four. 

Quass — shatter, shake, strike; 
quash (to annul, to erwsh), con- 
Cussion (a violent shaking to- 
gether), discwss (to debate, to 
shake asunder), percussion 
(striking through), rescue (to 
save, to drive away danger 
again). lL. quatere, quassus. 

Quater (quatuor)—four ; quater- 
nary (consisting of fowrs), qua- 
ternian (a set of fowr), quatrain 


(a stanza of fowr lines). L. 
quatuor. 
Quer — complain; — querulous 


(given to complaining), queri- 
monious, quarrel” (a dispute, 
as over some complaint). lL. 
queri. ; 

Quer (quer); quisit (quaisit) — 
seek, ask; query (an asking), 
acquire (to obtain to one’s self, 
as after seeking), conquer (to 
overpower, as if after going 
in quest of, to seek with), dis- 
quisition (an inquiry, a seek- 
ing apart), enquire (to seek 
into), exquisite (very fine, and 
therefore sought out), inquest 
(an inquiry into), ingwire (to 
search into), inquisition (an in- 
quiring winto), perqgwisite (an 
incidental profit, thoroughly 
sought), quest (a search), ques- 
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QUA RT—Q UOT. 


tion, request (a seeking back), 


require (to seek back). IL. quce- 
rere, qucesitus. 
- Quiese — rest, become quiet ; 


‘quiescent (remaining quiet), ac- 
quiesce (to yield, to rest in a 
conclusion requested). L. qui- 
escere. 

Quiet — quiet; quiet, acqwit (to 
discharge, to quiet the charge), 
quit (free, put at rest), quite 
(free, therefore at rest), requiem 
(a mass for the dead, a service 
for the repose of a soul), re- 
quite (to pay back, to quit 
again), coy (quiet, still), decoy 


(to allure, to quiet down). L. 
quietus. 

Quin —five at a time; quinary. 
L. qui. 

Quine (quinque)—five ; guincunx 
(an arrangement by fives). L. 
quinque. 

Quint — fifth; quintuple (five- 
fold), quintessence (the pure 


essence of a thing, the fifth 
essence as distinct from the 
four elements). L. qwintus. L. 
quinque, five. 

Quir—See quer. 

Quisit —See quer. 

Quorum — of whom; quorum 
(the number, of whom, who 
may transact business). L. 
quorum. L. qui. 

Quot—how many ; gwota (a share, 
a how many), quotient (the re- 
sult in division, the how many 
times), aliquot (contained an 
exact number of times in an- 
other number). L. quot. 


RAB—RECT, 


Rab — rage, rave; rabid, rabies. 
L. rabere. 

Rabbel—chatter ; rabble (a crowd 
of noisy chatterers). O. Du. 
rabbeln. 

Ikacem — cluster ; receme (a clus- 
tering inflorescence). L. race- 
mus. 

Ract (rhact)— break ; cataract (a 
fall, break down, of water). G. 


rhugnuni. 
Rad — scrape; abrade (scrape 
away). L. radere. 


Radi—ray, shine; radiant, ir- 
radiate (to send out rays). LL. 
radiare. lL. radius, a ray. 

Radi—ray; radius (a ray from 
the center of the circle). L. 

radius. 

Radic —root; radical (going to 
the root), eradicate (pull out by 
the root), radish (a root vegeta- 
ble). L. radix, radicis. 

Ram —branch; ramify (branch 
off). L. ramus. 

Ran — frog; ranunculus (little 
frog). L. rane. 

Rane—smell ill, strong, harsh; 

rancid, rancor. L. rancus. 

Rant—be enraged. O. Du. ranten 

Rap; rapt —seize, grasp; rapa- 
cious (grasping), rapine (the 
seizing of plunder), rapid 
(snatching away), rapture 136 
(a seizing), raptores (birds that 


seize their prey). L. rapere, 
raptus. 
Rar—thin, rare. L. rarus. 


Ras — scrape; erase (scrape out), 
abrasion (a scraping away), 
rase (to demolish, as of scrap- 
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ing away), razor, rasorial (a 
term applied to scraping birds). 
L. radere, rasus. 

Rat—think, ‘calculate, determine, 

settle ; ratio (a calculation), rat- 

“ify (to confirm, make settled), 
rate (a settled price or value), 
ration (a fixed allowance of 
provision), rational (having 
reason, or the thinking faculty). 
L. reor, ratus. 

Rav—bear away ; ravage, ravine. 
F. ravir. Li. rapere. 

Re—thing; real (belonging to 
things), rebus (a word repre- 
sented by things or objects), 
republic (the public matier). R. 
res. 

Reav (reafi)— plunder; bereave 
(deprive of). A.S. reafian. A. 
S. reaf, clothing, robe. A. S. 
reofan, reaf, deprive. 

Rebuk (rebouqu)—blunt, a weap- 
on, put aside a request. O. F. 
rebouquer. FE. rebouquer, to 
obstruct, stop the mouth. F, 
bouque (bouche), mouth. L. 
bucca, the puffed cheek, mouth. 

Rebut (rebout) — repulse, over- 
come ; rebut. O. F. rebouter. 

Recent —fresh. L. recens, re- 
centis. 

Recip — receive, take; recipient 
(the recewer), recipe (a prescrip- 
tion, a take thou). lL. recipere. 
L. re, back; capere, to take. 

Reciproc — returning, alternat- 
ing; reciprocal, reciprocity, re- 
ciprocate. Li. reciprocus. 

Reet — ruled, right, straight; 
rectangle (having only right 


ahr ge: QUOTATIONS. 


To see him striding along the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes 
bagging and fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for the genius 
of famine descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield.— 
Trving. — ee 


Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 
In the infinite azure, star after star.—Bryant. 


Or lily heaving with the wave 
That feeds it and defends.— Wordsworth. 


To the farthest wall of the jirmament,— 
The boundless visible smile of Him, 
To the veil of whose brow our lamps are dim.—Bryant. 


It depends on what we read, after all manner of professors have done their 
best for us. The true university of these days is a collection of books.— Carlyle, 


There, mildly dimpling, Ocean’s cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak 

Caught by the laughing tides that dave 
These Edens of the Eastern wave.—Byron. 


When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks.—Longfellow, 


Would I had waked this morn where Florence smiles 
Abloom with beauty, a white rose full of bloom.—Hmma Lazarus, 


I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea.—Longfellow, 


As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 
And opened new fountains in the human heart.— Byron. 


Use can maké sweet the peach’s shady side, 
That only by reflection tastes of sun.—Lowell. 


Last night I heard a harper sound his strings all suddenly and sweetly, 
And one sang with him, in a voice blown like a flute upon the dark. 
* * * * * = * * * 
A flute, a bird, a living soul, the song swept by me in the dark. 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Ah me! the fifty years since last we met 

Seem to me fifty folios, bound and set 

By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 

Wherein are written the histories of ourselves.—Longfdlow. 
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RECUPER— 


angles), rectify (make right), 
rectilinear (made up of straight 
lines), rectitude (wprightness), 
correct, direct™ (rule apart), 
erect? (upright). L. vregere, 
rectus. 

Recuper—recover ; recuperative. 
L. recuperare. 

Recus — reject, escape, dodge; 
recusant (rejecting a cause or 
opinion), ruse (a trick, a dodge). 
L. recusare. L. re, back; 
causa, cause. 

Redol—emit odor; redolent. L. 
red, again; olere, odere, to be 
odorous. 

Redout—fear; redoutable (in- 
spiring fear). O. F. redouter. 

Refrag — oppose, thwart; refrag- 
able, irrefragable. L. refragare. 
L. re, back ; frangere, to break. 

Reg—rule, govern; regent (one 
ruling in the stead of another’*), 
regimen (a course of life con- 
forming to rule), regiment (an 
organization of soldiers under 
government), region®* (an ex- 
tent of country governed by 
some authority). L. regere. 

Reg —king; regal” (kingly), regi- 
cide (the slaying of a king). L. 
rex, regis. 

Regn—vreign ; regnant (reigning), 
interregnum (a period between 
two regular reigns), reign.™ 


REPRIEV. 173 
L. regnare. L. regnum, king- 
dom. iL. regere, to rule. 

Regul—a rule ; regular, regulate. 
L. regula. L. regere, to rule. 

Relev — assist, help; relevant 
(bearing upon, so as to help). 
F. relever. L. re, again; levare, 
to lift, raise. L. levis, light. 

Religion © 1% — piety. L. religio, 
religionis. 

Reminise — remember ; reminis- 
cence (a remembrance). lL. re- 
mimnisci. 

Remn (reman)—remain; rem- 
mant (a remaining part). L. 
remanere. L. re, back; manere, 
to remain. 

Ren—kidney; renal, reins. LL. 
renis. 

Rend — give up; render, sur- 
render, rendezvous (a place to 
report, give yourselves up). F. 
rendre. . reddere, to give 
back. L. red, back; dare, to 
give. 

Reneg — forsake the faith ; rene- 
gade. Sp. renegar. L. re, again ; 
megare, to deny. 

Repart—re-divide, answer thrust 
with thrust, reply ; repartee (a 
witty reply). F. repartir. F. 
re, again ; partir, part, dart off. 

Repriev (reprev)— reject, disal- 
low ; reprieve (the arrest of an 
execution, therefore a rejecting 


* During the infancy or disability of a king, it is customary to appoint a 
regent, who shall exercise all the powers of a king until the period of infancy is 
past or the disability removed. In his later life, the mind of King George III., 
of England, became affected. In consequence, his son, afterward George IV., was 


appointed regent. 
reins of government. 


The unfortunate monarch rallied for a time and resumed the 
But he again relapsed hopeless, and the same regency, 


reappointed, continued until his death, ten years later. 
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of the sentence). M. H. repreven. 
L. re, back; probare, to test. 
Reprim — repress, reprove; rep- 


rimand (a reproof from one “in ~ 


authority), L. reprimere. L. 
re, back; primere, to press. 
Reprob — reject, cast away, 
reprobate. L. probare. L. re, 

back ; probare, to prove. 

Reprov—condemn ; reprove. O. 
¥. reprover. L. re, back; pro- 
bare, to test. 

Rept—creep; reptile (a creeping 
thing), surreptitious (secret, sly, 
creeping under) L. repere, 
riptus. 

Repudi—reject; repudiate. LL. 
repudiare. lL. repudiam, a 
casting off. L. re, back; pu- 
dere, to feel shame. 

Requi— repose; reqwiem (a ser- 
vice for the repose of a soul). 
L. requies. L. quies, rest. 

Respit (respect)—respect ; respite 
(a delay in the execution of a 
sentence, through a respect for 
the suit on the part of some 
judge). L. respicere, respectus. 

Rest— stay, stop, remain ; arrest 
(cause to stop), restive (stub- 
born, wishing to stop). L. res- 
tare. L. re, back; stare, to 
stand. 


REPRIM—RHAPS. 


Restaur—restore ; restawrant (a 


— 


place of refreshment or restora- _ 


tion). L. restawrare. 

Resuscit — revive; resuscitate. 
L. resuscitare. L. re, again ; 
sub, under; citare, to arouse. 

Ret—net; reticuie {a little net 
for the hair), retina (the met- 
like innermost coating of the 
eye.) L. rete. 

Retali — requite; retaliate (re- 
quite in kind). L. retaliare. 
Retic—be very silent; reticent 
(observing silence). L. tacere, 

to be silent. ' 

Retin (reten) — hold back, re- 
tain ; retinue (a band of retain- 
ers). O. F. retenir. L. retinere. 
L. re, back; tenere, to hold. 

Reveal (revel)—draw back a veil ; 
L. revelare. L. re, back ; velum, 
veil, 

Rever — stand in awe of; ré- 
vere,”® reverend.’® LL. revereri. 
L. re, again; vereri, to fear, 
feel awe. 

Rh — See rhe. 

Rhaps (rhapt)—stitch together ; 
rhapsody (an outburst of sen- 
timent, recalling the old frag- 
mentary and, as it were, stitched 
together, songs of the early 
Greek period*). G. rhaptein. 


* In ancient Greece there were a class of persons who made a business of 
reciting poetry. They became, as it were, the publishers of poetry in bring- 
ing it before the public. Oftentimes they would be a manuscript or library; 
for a book would be curried for generations in the memories of the rhapsodists. 
In this manner the works of Homer were transmitted down from his dim eleventh 
century before Christ to the time of Pisistratus in the sixth century B.o. That 


accomplished tyrant had the works of the great bard compiled and edited, and. 


they have since been a part, as well as the foundation, of the written literature 
of Greece. The rhapsodists would recite a book at a time, and it seemed like 
sewing or stitching them together. Hence the name applied to them. 
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Rhe — flow; diarrhea (a flow 
through the bowels), rheum 
(a thin flwid secreted by the 
glands), rheumatism (a disor- 
der attributed to rhewm), ca- 
tarrh (a downward flow from 
the head), rhythm ' (the meas- 
ured motion, the regular flow, 
in verse). G. rheein. 

Rhetor — orator; rhetoric (the 
art of composition, the orator’s 
art*). G. rhetor. 

Rhin—nose ; rhinoceros (the beast 

with the horn on the nose), 
platyrhine (having a flat nose). 
G. rhis, rhinos. 

BRhiz—root ; rhizophagous (living 
on roots), rhizopod (root foot), 
licorice (see glyc). G. rhiza. 

Rhod —rose; rhododendron (the 
rose tree, an evergreen shrub 
having rose-like flowers), Ahode 
Island (the Island of Roses t+). 
G. rhodon. 

Rhomb—a spindle; rhombus (a 
figure in the form of a spindle), 


oy 

aft 
rhomboid (resembling a rhom- 
bus), rhumb, rwmb (a line for 
directing a ship’s course on a 
chart, so called because con- 
sisting of spiral lines on a 
globe, and suggestive of the 
magician’s circle, or rhombus). 
G. rhombos. G. rhembein, to 
revolve. 

Rid; ris — laugh; 
(causing laughter), 
laugh down), risible. 
risus. 

Rid (red) — discern, explain; rid- 
dlet (an enigma to be ea- 
plained). A. S. redan. 

Rig—nmoisten ; irrigate (to moisten 
land by letting in a flood of 
water). L. rigare. 

Rig —be stiff; rigid. L. vigere. 

Rip—bank, shore; riparian (re- 
lating to the bank of a stream), 
river (a stream within banks), 
arrive (to come to shore). LL. 
ripa. 

Ris—See rid. 


ridiculous 
deride (to 
L. ridere, 


* Rhetoric was cultivated by the ancient Greeks as the art of persuasion; 


and, as such, it became endowed with the most fascinating charms. The artful 
speaker presented such an appearance of wisdom that he received the name of 
the sophist or wise one. Socrates attacked the rhetoricians or sophists as trying to 
confuse the human mind instead of leading it up to a perception of truth. 

+ Meaning the Island of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. The American Rhode 
Island was so called from its resemblance to the island made famous by the 
ancient Colossus. 

+ The most famous riddle was that of the sphinx, a female monster said to 
have once infested Bocotia, in ancient Greece. She busied herself in capturing 
straggling people and propounding to them the following riddle: ‘“‘ What animal 
is it that starts into life on four legs, passes to the use of two, and ends on 
three?” If the captive failed to solve the riddle, he was strangled. (The term 
sphinx means the “ strangler.”) The hero Cdipus, on his travels, fell into the toils 
of the sphinx, He solved the riddle and slew the monster, and was made king 
of the country by the grateful people. He said that the animal alluded to is 
man, who starts into life crawling on hands and knees (four feet), passes to the 
upright posture or use of his two feet proper, and who, in old age, is compelled 
to resort to a staff (his third leg). 
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QUOTATIONS. 


T am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel), 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ?—Shakespeare. 


Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies, 
Veil’d in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood.—Milion. 


Old anarchic floods of revolution, 
Drowning ill and good alike in night, 
Sink, and bare the wrecks of ancient labor, 
Fossil teeming, to the searching light.—Kingsley. 


The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things.—Hannah More, 


Frail as the leaf in Autumn’s yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower.— Campbell. 


The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more.—Shakespeare. 


Which for that service had been husbanded, 
By exhortation of my frugal Dame.— Wordsworth, 


The glittering heaven’s refulgent glow, 
And-sparkling spheres of golden light, 
Jehovah’s work and glory show, 
By burning day or gentle night. 
—James Wallis Eastburn. (Part of the 19th Psalm.) 


Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloguence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne.—WMilton. 


Yea, and those refwlgent drops, 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye, 
Left their far fountain twice three years ago. 
—Ware, (To Ursa Major.) 


Thy functions are ethereal, — 
As if within thee dwelt a glancing mind, 
Organ. of vision |\—Wordsworth. 


When the night storm gathers dim and dark, 
With a shrill and boding scream, 
Thou rushest by the foundering bark, 
Quick as a passing dream.—Percival. (To the Eagle.) 
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Riv — stream; rivulet (a little 
stream), derive (to deduce from 
a source, as by draining, or 
streaming off, water), rival (a 
contestant, originally one who 
disputed about the use of a 
brook). lL. rivus. 

Robor— strength ; corroborate (to 

' strengthen fully). L. robor. 

Robus — strength ; robust (having 
great strength). O. L. robus. 

Rod ; ros— gnaw, eat; rodent (a 
gnawing animal), corrode (to 
‘eat wp), erode (to eat away). 
L. rodere, rosus. 

Rog; rogat —ask, demand; ab- 
rogate (repeal, ask to have 
done away with), arrogate 
(assume, ask to one’s self), 
derogate (detract from, as in 
asking the repeal of a law), 
interrogate (ask thoroughly), 
prerogative (a special privilege 
or right,* originally precedence 
in voting, being asked first), 
prorogue (adjourn, defer, as in 
publicly asking an extension 
of office), supererogation (a do- 
ing beyond what is necessary, 


L7Y 


as in paying out, or asking, 
an excessive sum of money), 
surrogate (an officer having 
jurisdiction of wills, and the 
settlement of the estates of 
deceased persons, originally an 
assistant judge elected, or asked 
for, as a substitute). L. rogare, 
rogatus. 

Ros — dew; rosemary (the sea- 
dew flower). L. ros. 

Rostr— beak ; rostrum (a speak- 
er’s platform, like that in the 
Roman forum, which was 
adorned with the beaks of capt- 
ured galleys). L. rostrum. 

Rot — wheel; rotary (wheel-like). 
L. vota. 

Rot—route, path ; rote (the beaten 
track). O. F. rote. L. rwmpere, 
ruptus, break. 

Rotund — round ; rotundity. L. 
rotundus. lL. rota, to wheel. 

Roug—red; rouge (red paint), 
Baton Rouge (The City of the 
Red Staff). F. rouge. L. rubeus. 

Rout —a way, path; route, rou- 
tine, rut, rote. F. route. L. 
ruptus, broken.t 


* The prerogative of the House of Commons (from which that of the House of 
Representatives was taken as a precedent) had its origin in an early custom of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings of calling into council some representative men of the 
realm on the subject of royal revenue, or ways and means of carrying on the 
government. In fact, this custom gave rise to the House of Commons itself. 
The prerogative was confirmed in Magna Charta (the Great Charter) or the great bill 
of rights wrested by force from the tyrannical King John. It was deemed essen- 
tial to freedom that the people who paid the money should have the privilege of 
granting or withholding it, and of stating the exact purposes for which it could 
be used. A king having power to take money at will from his subjects could 
call into his service an unlimited number of mercenary soldiers and reduce his 
people to slavery. The great war of the seventeenth century between king and 
parliament was fought on the question of prerogative, and resulted in victory for 
the people and for the cause of freedom. 

+ A path is broken, or beaten, by travel. 
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Roy (voi, reg) —king ; royal (king- 


ly), viceroy (the governor of a, 


province, who takes the place 
of the king), corduroy (the cord 
of the king), pomeroy (the 
apple king). F. roi. L. rea, 
regis. 

Rub — red ; rwby *8 (a red-colored 
gem), rubicund (very red), ru- 
bric (a direction printed in 
red*), eruwbescent (becoming 
red). lL. ruber. L. rubere, to 
be red. 

Ruct—belch; eructate. 
tare. 

Rud—raw, crude; rude™ (raw, 
uncultured), erudite®™4 (schol- 
arly, freed from rudeness), ru- 
diment (the thing in its first 
or crude stages).- L. rudis. 

Rug—wrinkle; corrugate (wrinkle 
together), rugose (full of wrink- 
les). Li. ruga. 

Ruin — overthrow. L. ruina. L. 
ruere, to rush, fall down. 

Rumin—chew the cud; rum 
nant (having the trait of chew- 
img the cud), ruminate** (to 
chew the cud of reflection). L. 
ruminare. 


L. ruc- 


ROY—SACR. 


Rumor — noise, murmur. IL, 
_ rumor. 
Rupt— break ; rupture (a break), 
abrupt (breaking off), corrupt 
(break wp), disrupt (break apart), 
eruption (a breaking out), inter- 
ruption (a breaking in among), 
irruption (a breaking into), 
bankrupt (one whose bank, or 
credit, is broken). L. rwmpere, 
ruptus. 
Rur—the country ; 
rus, Turis. 
Rus—the country; rustic, rois- 
tering. L. rus. 
Russ—reddish ; russet. L. rwssus. 


rural. L. 


Sae (sacc)—sack. LL. saccus. 

Sacchar— sugar ; saccharine. G. 
saccharon. 

Sacerdot— priest ; sacerdotal (be- 
longing to a priest), Li. sacer- 
dos, sacerdotis, Li. sacer, sacred ; 
dare, to give.+ 

Saer — holy ; sacred,’ sacrament 
(a sacred vow or engagement), 
sacrifice (to make a holy offer- 
ing), sacrilege®® (the stealing 
or desecration of holy things), 
sacristan (a keeper of the holy 


* The middle ages were called the dark ages because learning and cultivation 


had disappeared from the home of men, and were succeeded by the darkness of 
ignorance and the reign of violence. The monasteries were held sacred, and thus 
escaped the vandalism of the period. In those secluded asylums the monks 
patiently cultivated letters. The ancient books that had escaped the torch of 
barbarism were collected in and put under safe-keeping; and many copies of 
them were made by the slow process of writing, for the mighty art of printing had 
not been invented yet. The work was done with loving care by those nameless 
benefactors of mankind. Many of the manuscripts are models of taste, and even 
of art; for the red coloring was caused to have an ornamental effect, as well as 
to distinguish important parts of the work. These manuscript treasures of the 
monasteries came forth at the revival of learning to be the educators of the 
modern world. 


+ The priest was the offerer (or giver) of sacrifice (sacred gifts). 
“a ; 
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SAG—SATELL. 


vestments), consecrate (make 
entirely holy), desecrate (to pro- 
fane or render unholy), exe- 
crate (to declare accursed by 
the use of a holy name). L. 
sacer, sacri. 

Sag — perceive by the senses; 
sagacious (perceiving quickly), 
presage (a perceiving before- 
hand). . sagire. 

Sagitt—arrow. L. sagitta. 

Sal—salt; saline, salad (a salted 
or seasoned dish), salt, salary 
(a stated compensation, origi- 
nally an allowance for the pur- 
chase of salt). lL. sal. 

Sal—leap, spring forward ; salient 
(prominent, springing forth), 
assail (spring at), resilient (leap- 
img back), sally (a springing 


forth), salmon (the leaping 
fish). L. salire. 

Sal (sal/)— hall, room; saloon (a 
large room). ¥. salle. 


Saliv—saliva. L. saliva. 

Salt — dance ; saltation, saltatory. 
L. saliare. lL. salire, saltus, to 
leap. 

Salt—leap, spring forward; as- 
sault (spring at), desultory (leap- 
ing from), exult (leap out as 
with joy), inswlt (spring upon), 
result (spring back). 1. salire, 
saltus. 

Salubr — healthful; salwbrious. 
L. salubris. I. salus, health. 

Salut— health; salutary (health- 
ful), salute 4 (wish health to). 
L. salus, salutis. 

Salv — save; salvation, salvage 
(allowance for saving vessels), 
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saloer (a platter from which 
the victuals were tasted by a 
menial to save his lord from 
poison), salve (an ointment for 


healing or saving). LL. salvare. 
L. salwus, safe. 
San—sound; sane. L. sanus. 


San—heal ; sanatory, sanitarium. 


L. sanare. Li. sanus, sound. 
Sanct — holy; sanctify (make 
holy), sanctimony (holiness), 


sanction (an authorization mak- 
ing a transaction sacred), sanc- 
tity, sanctuary (the holy place), 
saint.” Li. sanctus. 

Sanguin—blood; sanguinary}” 
(bloody), sanguine (hopeful from 
having a free circulation of 
blood), consanguinity (relation- 
ship by blood). lL. sanguis, san- 
guinis. 

Sanit — health ; sanitary, sanita- 
rium. lL. sanitas. lL. sanus, 
sound. 

Sap —to taste, be wise; sapid 
(having pleasant taste), sapient 
(being wise), insipid (tasteless). 
L. sapere. 

Sapon—soap; saponaceous. L. 
sapo, saponis. 

Sare — flesh; sarcasm (a remark 
that tears the flesh), sarcopha- 
gus (see phag). G. sara, sarcos. 

Sat; satis—enough, sufficient ; 
sate (surfeit, give enough), sati- 
ate (surfeit, give enough), satis- 
fy° (make enough), assets (ef- 
fects deemed sufficient to meet 
liabilities). L. sat, satis. 

Satell—an attendant; satellite. 
L. satelles. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


To humbler functions, awful Power! 
I call thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour. : 
: —Wordsworth. (Ode to Duty. 


Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom ?—Byron. 


Flo. What you do, 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I’d have you do it ever; when you sing, 
I’d have you buy and sell so; so give alms; 
Pray so; and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too: When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, and own 
No other function : Each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens.—Shakespeare. 


Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead, rather: 
For zature doth abhor to make his bed 

With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead.— 
Let’s see the boy’s face. —Shakespeare. 


I heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through the marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls !—Longfellow. 


Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 

Of garrulous age; nor did the sick man’s tale, 
To his fraternal sympathy addressed, 

Obtain reluctant hearing.— Wordsworth. 


While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land.—Goldsmith, 


And there were voices, too. The garrulous brook, 
Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 
Its history.—Mrs. Sigourney. 


No age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate.—Lowell. 


Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth.— Wordsworth, 


SATUR—SCI. 


Satur—full; satwrate (make full), 
satire (originally a medley, or 
full dish). L. satur. 

Saur—lizzard; saurian (one of 
the lizzard tribe). G. sawros. 

Sav (si/v)—forest ; savage (belong- 
ing to the forest). LL. silva. 

Sax—stone ; sawifrage. L. saxum. 

Sceal—ladder ; scale ® (having steps 
like a ladder). lL. scala. 

Scalen—uneven ; scalene (having 
unequal sides). G. scalenos. 

Scalp —cut; scalpel (a dissecting 
knife). L. scalpere. 

Scand; scans—climb; scan (to 
trace out the measure of po- 
etry, or climb along its several 
feet), ascend™® (climb up), de- 
scend (climb down), transcend 
(climb beyond). lL. scandere. 

Scapul— shoulder-blades; scapu- 
lar. L. scapule. 

Scen — tent, sheltered place; 
scene! (a view such as is given 
on the sheltered stage*), pro- 
scenium (the place before the 
stage or scene). G. scene. 

Scend —See scand. 

Scept— consider, inquire; sceptic 
(one who does not accept a be- 
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lief, but inquires into its sound- 
ness ; in other words, a doubt- 
er). G. sceptomai, I consider. 

Scept — prop, support; scepter (a 
monarch’s wand, originally his 
supporting staff). G. sceptein. 

Sched —a strip of papyrus bark ; 
schedule (a scheme written out 
on a small strip of paper). L. 
scheda. 

Schis (schiz) — cleave, rend; 
schism (a rending apart of the 
members of a society), schist 
(slate-rock easily cleft.) G. 
schizein. 

Schol — leisure ; school (a place of 
instruction that employs Jets- 
ure timet). G. schole. 

Sci (éschi)—the socket in which 
the thigh-bone turns; sciatic 
(pertaining to the hip-joint). 
G. ischion. 

Sci — know; science (classified 
knowledge), conscience (knowl- 
edge within us), conscious!” 
(aware of, or having knowl- 
edge), omniscient (knowing all 
things), prescience (knowing be- 
fore). L. scire. 

Sei—cut; scion (a small branch 


* In the ancient Greek theater the stage alone was covered. The auditorium 
was without a roof or shelter. 

+ As a rule, scholarship is rare and limited among the masses who are busy 
making a living. This fact has created the impression that scholarship is possi- 
ble only with the wealthy class who have the deisure for study. But the cases of 
Hugh Miller, the learned stone-cutter, Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, 
Lincoln, the rail-splitter, Garfield, the tow-path driver, go to disprove the im- 
pression, and to show that there is always sufficient leisure for study when there 
is the will to attempt it. On the contrary, scholarship is not the rule among the 
wealthy classes. Furthermore, many men of affairs, whose time and thoughts are 
crowded with practical duties, make it a duty to reserve a certain portion of 
time for special study. This study acts as a mental gymnastic and reacts favor- 
ably upon business by putting the intellectual faculties into the best condition. 
All classes, therefore, have the leisure for study if they have the will. 
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cut off for grafting. Hence a 


younger branch). F. scier. L. _ 


secare. 
Scind—cut; rescind (undo, cut 
back). L. scindere. 


Seintill — spark; _ scintillate 
(sparkle), scintilla (the merest 
spark). J. scintilla. 

Seler — hard; sclerotic (firm, 
hard). G. scleros. 

Scop —a watcher, viewer; scope 
(a reach or view), episcopal (re- 
lating to a bishop, or overseer), 
horoscope (see hor), kaleidoscope 
(an instrument for viewing 
beautiful forms), microscope ** 
(an instrument for viewing 
small objects), stethoscope (an 
instrument for viewing, or ex- 
amining, the chest or lungs), 
telescope (an instrument for 
viewing objects afar off). G. 
SCOpos. 

Scor—ordure, dung ; scoria (dross, 


waste). G. scor. 
Scorbut—scurvy; scorbutic. L. 
scorbutus. 


Serib; script—write; scribe (a 
writer), ascribe (allow, as if in 
writing), describe (to give an 
account of, as if in writing), 
circumscribe (mark, or write, 
a boundary arownd), inscribe 
(write upon), prescribe (write 
out beforehand), proscribe (to 
outlaw, as by a written docu- 
ment posted in a public place), 
scribble (write carelessly), sub- 
scribe (write wnder), conscript 
(enrolled in a written list), post- 
script (written after), rescript 
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SCIND—SED. 


(a written reply), script (writ- 
ten characters), scripture (that 
which is written), superscrip- 
tion (the writing on the out- 
side), transcribe!” (to write 
across, or over again). L. seri- 
bere, scriptus. 

Scrupul —a sharp stone ; scruple 
(a little perplexity, like a sharp 
stone in the shoe). L. serupu- 
tum. L. serupum. 

Serut — search into carefully ; 
scrutiny, inscrutable (wnsearch- 


able). I. scrutari. : 
Sculpt — cut, carve; scwlpture. 
L. sculpere. 


Scurr — buffoon ; scwrrilous (ex- 
tremely abusive, worthy of a 
buffoon). Li. sewrra. 

Scut — shield ; scwtiform, escutch- 
eon (a painted shield). Li. seu- 
tum. 

Seb—fat, tallow; sebaceous. IL. 
sebum. 

Sec; sect —cut; secant (a radius 
that cuts the circumference of 
a circle), sickle (a cutting in- 
strument), bisect (cut into two 
equal parts), dissect (cut apart), 
insect (an animal whose body is 
cut into three sections), intersect 
(cut between), section (a cutting), 
segment (a portion cut off), tri- 
sect (cut into three equal parts). 
L. secare, sectus. 

Secul (swcul)—a generation, age, 
the world; secular (belonging 
to the world). I. sceeulum. 

Sed—sit, settle; sedentary (in- 
volving much _ sitting), sedate 
(calm, settled), sediment (a set- 


SEDUL—SEPTEM. 


tling), supersede (set over), dis- 
sident (sitting apart), preside 
(sit before), reside (sit or remain 
back), residue (a remainder, 
sitting or staying back), sub- 
side (settle down), subsidy (a 
reserve, sitting under or near). 
L. sedere. 

Sedul — diligent; sedulous. L. 
sedulus. 

Seg (sec)—cut; segment (a piece 
cut off). L. secare. 

Selen*®— the moon; selenogra- 
phy. G. selene. 

Sembl—seem, appear, be like; 
semblance, resemble, dissemble 
(to pretend, to-seem otherwise 
than one is). O. F. sembler. 
L. simulare, to pretend. 

Semb1—See simu. 

Semin —seed; disseminate (scat- 
ter the seed apart), seminary (a 
place where the seeds of knowl- 
edge are sown). IL. semen, 
seminis. 

Sen—old; senior (older), senate 
(a council of elderly men*), 
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(showing old age), sire (a par- 
ent, a venerable one). L. senex. 

Sent; sens—perceive, feel, think; 
sentiment (something strongly 
felt), presentiment (a feeling 
beforehand), sentence (the ex- 
pression of a thought), sense,* 
assent (agree to, and think in 
the direction required), con- ‘ 
sent (feel with), dissent (think 
apart), resent (feel deeply), sense 
(the power of perceiving), sen- 
sible (having keen senses, or 
feelings), sensual (beastly, yield- 
ing to the grosser tmpulses). 
L. sentire, sensus. 

Sept — hedge, inclosure; transept 
(the cross-inclosure). Li. septum. 
L. sepire, septus. L. s@pes, a 
hedge. 

Sept—rotten; antiseptic (a sub- 
stance that arrests decay). G. 
septos. G. sepein, to rot. 

Septem — seven ; September (the 
seventh month of the Roman 
year, which began with March), 
septennial (belonging to seven 


seneschal (an old servant), senile years). L. septem. 


* ‘Old men for council; young men for war,” has become a proverb. Wis- 
dom and judgment come only with age and experience. The old are best fitted 
to decide what should be done; while the young are best fitted to do it. Hence, 
the Constitution fixes a qualification of age for membership in the United States 
Senate. The Roman Senate was distinguished by its wise and far-seeing enact- 
ments. It laid deep the foundations on which were built the greatness of the 
Roman Empire. But it also rose on many occasions to the sublimity of patriot- 
ism and sacrifice where the safety or honor of the commonwealth was concerned. 
On one occasion it even sacrificed itself. When Rome was sacked by the Gauls, 
the Senate deemed it proper to die at their posts instead of withdrawing into 
the citadel with the rest of the people. The venerable men sat in their chairs 
and awaited the stroke of death. The plundering barbarians were amazed at 
the scene. They stroked the white beards to satisfy themselves that those 
placid forms were real; they felt the flesh to ascertain if life were still active 
within; but, at a signal, they drove the murderous axes into their victims and 


passed on. 


184 QUOTATIONS. 


Thou hast taught me, Silent River! 
Many a /esson, deep and long; 
Thou hast beer™a generous giver; 
I can give thee but a song. 
—Longfellow. (To the Charles River.) 


The genius of the wild hath strown 

His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers, 
And cast his robe of vernal bloom, 
In guardian fondness, o’er her tomb.—F/int. 


Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 
Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there.—Pollok. (Byron.) 


Talent is that which is in a man’s power; genius is that in whose power a 
man is.—Lowell, = 

Michael Angelo’s head is full of masculine and gigantic figures, as gods walking, 
which make him savage until his furious chisel can render them into marble; and’ 
of architectural dreams, until a hundred stone-masons can lay them in courses of 
travertine.—Hmerson. 


But I in June am midway to believe 

A tree among my fair progenitors, 

Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 

Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 

There is between us.—Lowell. : 
Kind gentlemen, your pains 

Are register’d where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them.—Shakespeare, 


Thoreau's power Of observation seemed to indicate additional senses. He saw as 
with microscope, heard as with ear-trumpet; and his memory was a photographic 
register of all he saw and heard.—Zmerson. 


““O Ceesar, we who are about to die 
Saiute you!” was the gladiator’s cry 
In the arena, standing face to face 
With death and with the Roman populace.—Longfellow. 


That which every gentleman that takes any care of his education desires for 
his son, is contained in these four things: Virtue, Wisdom, Good-breeding, and 
Learning.—Locke, 


The educated man is not the gladiator, nor the scholar, nor the upright man 
alone; but_a just and well-balanced combination of all three. Just as the educated 
tree is neither the large root, nor the giant branches, nor the rich foliage, but all 
of them together.—David P. Page. 

Pes : 


* 


SEPTUAGINT—SEVER. 


Septuagint—seventy ; Septuagint 
(the Greek version of the Old 
Testament translated from the 
Hebrew by seventy scholars at 
Alexandria during the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King 
of Egypt*). L. septuaginta. 

Sepul (sepult)—bury ; sepulcher 4 
(a tomb, or burial place), sepul- 
ture (burial). 1. sepelire, sepul- 
tus. 

Sequ; secut — follow; sequel 
(that which follows), seqwence 
(a regular succession or fol- 
lowing), consequent (following 
with), exequies (funeral cere- 
monies or followings), obsequies 
(funeral rites, following near), 
obsequious ( following each beck 
and nod), subsequent ( following 
after), consecutive (following 
together), execute (follow out), 
persecute (follow with intense 
determination to punish or an- 
noy), prosecute (follow  for- 
ward). i. sequi, secutus. 

Sequester — to surrender, set 
aside; sequester, sequestrate. 
L. sequestrare. 

Ser; sert—join, bind, put; se- 
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a) 
(make claim, join issue), con- 


cert (joined together), desert 2 
(leave, wnjoin), dissertation (a 
treatise, discussion, a joining 
apart), exert (put forth), insert 
(join ito). lL. serere, sertus. 
Ser—whey; serum. L. serum. 
Seren — bright, clear; serene,' 
serenade (designed to cheer or 
make bright). L. serenus. 
Seri— grave, serious; serious, 1% 
L. serius. 
Sermon —a_ speech, discourse. 
L. sermo, sermonis. 
Serp—creep ; serpent (a creeping 


thing). L. serpere. 
Serr—saw ; serrated (notched like 
a saw). L. serra. 


Serv—serve, keep; conserve (keep 
fully), deserve (serve fully), ob- 
serve (keep near), preserve (keep 
beforehand), reserve *: 2% (keep 
back), subserve (serve under). 
L. servare. 

Sess— sit; session (a sitting), ses- 
sile. lL. sedere, sessus. 

Set —bristle. L. seta. 

Sever — serious, earnest; severe, 
asseverate (make an earnest 
assertion), persevere (be earnest 


throughout). i. severus. 
Sever (separ)— separate ; 


ries (a connected row), serried 


(joined closely together), assert"! sever 

* The first Ptolemy (Soter) was a Greek, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great. At the death of Alexander, Ptolemy seized upon Egypt, and became the 
founder of a remarkable line of monarchs, terminating with the famous Cleo- 
patra. Ptolemy was thoroughly imbued with Greek culture, the then recent 
blooming of the “ Golden Age.’ He gathered around him the scholars and artists 
of Greece, making Alexandria a typical Greek city. He laid the foundation of 
that immortal mass of erudition called the Alexandrian Library. His sons inher- 
ited his tastes and aspirations. Such enlightened collectors could not overlook 
such an important book as the Jewish Scriptures; so the translation was made. 
It was made with such care and was so accurate in all respects as to become 
a standard of nearly equal authority with the original Hebrew text, 
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(separate), several (a number of 
separate things). L. separare. 


L. se, aside; parare, arrange, 


set. 

Sexagen — sixty ; sewagenary. L. 
sexageni. lL. sea, sex. 

Sext—sixth; seaxtuple (six-fold), 
sextant (the sixth part of a 
circle), bissextile (a name for 
leap-year in which formerly 
the 24th of February, being 
the sixth before the calends of 
March, occurred twice). L. sex- 
Gus; 14 860; Sx, 

Shal (sca/h) — servant; marshal! 
(a commanding officer; a com- 
mander of horse; originally a 
groom or horse-servant), senes- 
chal (high steward, an old re- 
tainer). O. H. Ger. scalh. Goth. 
skalks. 

Shevel (chevel)— hair ; disheveled 
(with disordered hair stream- 
ing apart). O. F. chevel. L. 
capilus. 

Sibil — hiss; sibilant. L. sibilare. 

Sicc—dry ; desiccate (dry out). L. 
siccus. 

Sid—See sed. 

Sider—star; sidereal (belonging 
to the stars), consider 16 1% (re- 
flect, as if with eyes upraised 
contemplating the stars). L. 
sidus, sideris. 

Sign—mark. L. signum. 


SEXAGEN—SIPHON. 


Sil—be silent; silence. 9 IL. 
silere. 


‘Sil (sal)—leap, spring ; resilient. 


L. salire. 
Silex; silic —flint ; sélicon, silex, 
silicate. Li. silex, silicis. 
Silv—forest ; siwan.* L. silwa. 
Sim — same; simple (of the same, 
or one, fold). L. sim (from a 
base sama). 


Simi — an .ape. L. simia. L. 
simvus, flat-nosed. 
Simil—like; s¢milar, simile (a 


like thing), similitude (a like- 
mess), assimilate (make like). 
L. similis. 

Simul — make like; simulate. L. 
simulare. lL. simul, together. 

Simult—at the same time; simul- 
taneous. L. simultim. L. simul, 
together. 

Sincer— pure, sincere.“ L. sin- 
cerus. 

Sinciput — half the head. L. sin- 
ciput. IL. semi, half; caput, 
head. 

Singul—single. L. singulus. 

Sinister — on the left hand, 
hence evil, 

Sinu—fold, bend; sinwous, in- 
sinuate (introduce by winding 
or bending). L. sinus. 

Siphon—a small pipe or reed; 
siphon (a bent pipe for draw- 
ing of liquids+). G. siphon. 


* Pennsylvania meant the Forest Land bought by Penn. 
+ The principle of the siphon is the pressure of the atmosphere which causes 


water to rise in a vacuum. The same principle operates in the working of water- 
pumps, the pump being simply a contrivance for forcing the air out of a tube, 
and thereby creating a vacuum into which the water may flow. There is no 
such force as suction: the force is pressure, or gravity, the suction being merely 
a process of creating a vacuum, The vacuum in the siphon is created by filling 


SIST—SOMN. 


Sist—to place, stand ; assist (step, 
or stand, to), consist (stand to- 
gether), desist (put away), exist 
(stand out), insist (stand against), 
persist (stand through), resist 1" 
(cause to stand back), subsist 
(to stay, stand under). LL. sis- 
tere. .L. stare, to stand. 

Sit—wheat, food ; parasite!” (one 
who feeds upon another, sit- 
ting beside the latter at his 


table). G. sitos. 

Sit—site. L. sétus. 

Situ—to place; sitwate (put in 
place). L. situare. L. situs, a 
site. 


Skelet—dried ; skeleton™ (the dry 
bones). G. skeletos. G. skellein, 
to dry. 

Sobri — sober; sobriety. L. so- 
brius. lL. se, aside (hence not) ; 
ebrius, drunk. 

Soci — companion; sociable, so- 
ciety, associate. lL. socius. 

Sol—the sun; solar (belonging to 
the swn), solstice (the place in 
the ecliptic where the sun 
seems to stand), parasol (an 
article that wards off the sun). 
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Sol — alone; sole, solo, solitude, 
112,200 solitary, desolate, soliloquy 
(speaking alone to one’s self). 
L. solus. 


_Sol—console ; solace, console, dis- 


consolate. L. solari. 

Sol—be accustomed ; insolent (of- 
fensive, and therefore not in 
accordance with the kindly 
customs of society). L. solere. 

Solemn — religious ; solemn * (se- 
rious, like a religious rite). L. 
sollus, entire ; annus, year.* 


Solicit — agitate, urge. lL. so- 
licitare. i. solicitus, wholly 
agitated. L. sollus, whole; 


ciere, citus, to shake, arouse. 

Solid — firm ; solid, soldier! (he 
who receives the solid_ pay), 
solder (to make solid), consoli- 
date. L. solidus. 

Solv; solut — loosen; dissolve 
(loosen apart), resolve (Separate 
into parts, loosen), solve (loosen 
up, explain), absolute ® (loosened 
from limit or restraint), disso- 
lute (altogether loose), solution. 
L. solvere, solutus. 

Somn— sleep; somnambulist (a 


the tube with water (or other liquid), and then reversing its position, place the 
small arm in a vessel of liquid whose depth is less than the longer arm of the 
siphon. The downward flow through the long arm creates a vacuum at the 
curve, into which the liquid is forced up through the short arm. The movement 
thus caused will continue until the vessel is empty. The siphon is useful in 
transferring a liquid from one vessel into another. Intermittent springs are the 
result of a siphon-shaped outlet. The outlet or long arm beginning at the surface 
of the reservoir, there can be no flow until the reservoir is filled. Being once 
started, the flow will not cease until the reservoir is emptied, or until the sur- 
face of the water is lowered to the mouth of the short arm. The flow will then 
be intermiited until the reservoir is again filled to the height of the siphonic 
curve. 

* The solemnity of a Roman religious rite was proportioned to the infre- 
quency of its recurrence. It took high rank as a solemn ceremonial when it did 
not recur within the space of an entire year. 
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188 QUOTATIONS. 


Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Show’rs on her kings Barbaric pearl and gold.—WMilton. 
The scale 
Of being is a graduated thing; 
And deeper than the vanities of power, 
Or the vain pomp of glory, there is writ 
Gradation, in its hidden charaoters.— Willis, 


Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they: 
Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him.—&ryant, 


The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his person.—Jrving. 


Treading beneath their feet all visible things . 
As steps, that upward to their Father’s throne 
Lead gradual—else nor glorified nor loved.— Coleridge. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God.—Burns. 


On the ladder of God, which upward leads, 

The steps of progress are human needs, 

For his judgments still are a mighty deep, 

And the eyes of his providence never sleep.— Whittier. 


For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire: 
And, we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son.—Shakespeare. 


And see against the lotos-colored sky 
Spring the slim belfry, graceful as a reed.—Hmma Lazarus. 


Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow. 
—Bryant. (To the Hvening Wind.) 


There is one thing in Cooper I like, too, and that is 

That on manners he lectures his countrymen gratis.—Lowell. 
Our youths, and wildness, shall no wit appear, 

But all be buried in his gravity.—Shakespeare. 


" 


DONS. OR 


sleep-walker), somnolence (sleep- 
imess), somniferous (sleep-bring- 
img), insomnia (inability to 
sleep). Li. somnus. 

Son —sound; consonant (sownd- 
img with), dissonant (sounding 
apart, hence not harmonious), 
person (a character in a play 
whose voice formerly sownded 
through a mask), resonant 
(sounding back), sonorous (sownd- 
img), unison (having one har- 

.  monious sownd). IL. sonare. 

Soph—wise ; philosophy (the gen- 
eral doctrine on a subject,* 
the love of wisdom). G. sophos. 

Sophis — instruct; sophistry (fal- 
lacious reasoning, like that of 
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oratory). G. 
sophos, wise. 
Sopor—sleep ; soporiferous (sleep- 
bringing). lL. sopor. 
Sopran—supreme ; soprano (the 
highest, or swpreme, voice in 
music). It. soprano. L. super- 
anus, chief. L. swper, above. 
Sorb—sup up; absorb. L. sorbere. 
Sord — dirt; sordid. lL. sorties. 
Sort — lot,+ kind ; assort (put like 
kinds together), consort (have 
lot with), sort, sorcery (magic, 
a casting of lots). L. sors, sortis. 


sophizgein. G. 


Sort — obtain; resort (obtain 
again). Wl. sortiri. L. sors, sor- 
tis, lot. 


Sort— sally forth; sortie (a sally 


the old Greek “instructors in from a place besieged). FF. sor- 

* Science is an orderly arrangement of what is known on a subject; philoso- 
phy is the ultimate doctrine or highest reasoning on the subject. So far as the 
philosophy is proven, it has all the authority of science or demonstrated truth. 
But the term philosophy is extended to any body of doctrine, though it may be 
only tentative or purely hypothetical. For example, we have at present a science 
of astronomy embodying much knowledge in regard to the visible universe. 
Thales, the ancient philosopher, taught a philosophy of the universe which coin- 
cided wonderfully with the present science of the universe. His teachings, how- 
ever, had no authority further than a strong probability of truth. Science teaches 
what is true; philosophy, in the narrower sense of theory, teaches what seems to 
be true. 

+ The hope of gain has always been a powerful stimulus. It is the mainspring 
to most voluntary individual enterprise. In ancient times troops were deliber- 
ately stimulated by this motive. They were authorized to seize all kinds of 
property, private as well as public, in an enemy’s country. But each man could 
not plunder for himself. The spoils were first collected into one mass and then 
distributed according to rank among the soldiers of the expedition. Separate 
piles were made as nearly equal as possible, and the privilege of choosing a pile 
was determined by Jot. The plunder included not only the material property, but 
even the wretched people themselves, who were taken as the prizes of conquest 
and sold into slavery. Homer’s great poem, the “Iliad,” opens with the convul- 

sions produced in the Greek army before Troy by the final disposition of two 

young and beautiful captives. Achilles was driven almost into open rebellion, 
and the cause of the Greeks was jeopardized while he nursed his wrath and 
“sulked in his tent.” One of the most remarkable pieces of sculpture produced 
in modern times is Powers’? Greek Slave—quite as remarkable for the pathetic 
character of the subject as for its masterly execution. Civilized nations of mod- 
ern times forbid plundering in war, though armies are allowed to seize what 
things are needed 
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ir. lL. swrgere, swrrectus, to 
rise. 


Sound (sund)—a swimming; 


sound (a channel or strait so 
narrow that a strong man can 
swim across it.* Hence to 
measure the depth of water, 
as in a sownd). A.S. sumd. 

Sover—See super. 

Spa— draw, pluck; spasm (a con- 
vulsion, a drawing together). 
G. spaein. 

Spars—scattered ; sparse, asperse 
(calumniate, as if sprinkling 
with dirty water), disperse, 
intersperse. L. spargere, spar- 
sus. 

Spati— roam ; expatiate (roam at 
large in a subject). L. spatiari. 
L. spatium, space. 

Spec; spect— look, see, appear ; 


SOUND—SPEC; SPECT. 


specie (hard money visible to the 
eye), specimen (something seen), 
specious (fair to see), conspicu- 
ous (thoroughly seen), despica- 
ble (fit to be despised, or looked 
down upon), perspicacity (keen- 
ness of sight), perspicuous (clear, 
easily seen through), aspect (out- 
look), circumspect (careful, as if 
looking around), expect (look 
out for), inspect (look ito), in- 
trospection (a looking within), 
perspective (a look through 
distance), prospect (a look 
ahead), respect (look upon with 
approbation), retrospect (look 
back), spectacle (a show to be 
looked at), spectacles** (glasses 


for looking through), spectator’ 


(an on-looker), specter (an ap- 
parition), spectrum (the appear- 


species (a kind or appearance), ance of analyzed light +), sus- 

* The channel of the Hellespont, so celebrated on account of the famous 
bridge of boats built by Xerxes for the passage of his mighty army, has been 
made doubly celebrated by the exploits of two famous swimmers. Leander, of 
ancient story, swam across it nightly from Abydos to visit his mistress, Hero, 
the beautiful priestess of Venus, at Sestos. One tempestuous night he was 
drowned, and in the morning the billows cast his body forth upon the shore. 
At sight of her drowned lover, Hero, in despair, plunged into the flood and 
drowned herself. The second great swimmer was Lord Byron, who was a pas- 
sionate lover of Greek history and story. Atthe beginning of the present century 
he swam across the Hellespont to prove the correctness of the above legend. 

+ Light is analyzed or separated into its elementary rays, or colors, by being 
passed through a triangular prism. Such passage subjects it to the greatest pos- 
sible amount of refraction, inasmuch as the ray enters one oblique surface and 
emerges from another. The elementary rays composing white light possess differ- 
ent degrees of refrangibility. So the one ray of white light entering the prism 
emerges as seven rays of color seen distinctly on the screen in the following 
order: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. These are the colors seen 
in the rainbow, which is but a «pectrum resulting from the refraction of sunlight 
through falling drops of water. The red color of sunset is the result of refrac- 
tion delivering the red ray to the eye when the others have been refracted out 
of range. The spectrum cast by the light of a solid substance fused to a white 
heat contains breaks or dark vertical lines. Each substance has its own peculiar 
form of breaks. Hence, scientists have been enabled to determine the substances 


composing the sun and other luminous heavenly bodies by an examination of 
their light on the spectroscope. 
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SPECI—SPIR. 


pect (look under). 
spectus. 

Speci— kind; species, especial (of 
a particular kind), special (of a 
particular kind), specify (to 
particularize, make of a par- 
ticular kind), spice (a kind of 
fruit). L. species. L. specere, 
to see, appear. 

Specul— watch-tower ; speculate 

_ (to contemplate, as from a lofty 
watch-tower). Li. speculum. L. 
specere, to look. 

. Specul—a mirror; specular. L. 
speculum. lL. specere, to see. 
Spell —a saying, story; spell 
(to tell the names of the let- 
ters*), spell (an incantation), 
gospel (the story of God). A. S. 

spell. 

Sper (spe)—hope; despair (to be 
without hope), prosper (to 
have one’s hopes advanced). L. 
Spes. 

Sper (speir) — sow, scatter; sperm 
(spawn, seed), sporadic (scat- 
tered here and there), spore (a 
seed). G. speirein. 


L. specere, 
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Sperm + seed. G. sperma. G. 
speirein, to sow, scatter. 

Spher (sphair)— ball. G. sphaira. 

Sphing—throttle ; sphinz (a fabu- 
lous female, said to have stran- 
gled travelers who could not 
solve her riddlet). G. sphingein. 

Sphyx (sphuz)—pulsate ; asphyxia 
(suffocation, a stoppage of the 
pulse). G. sphusein. 

Spic—See spec. 

Spin — thorn; spine (a_ thorn), 
spine (the thorny backbone), 
porcupine (the pig with the 
loose spines or thornst). lL. 
spina. 

Spir—breathe ; spiracie (a breath- 
img-hole), spirit (formerly sup- 
posed to be the breath), aspire 
(breathe toward), aspirate (a 
breath sound), conspire (breathe 
together), expire (breathe out), 
inspire (breathe into), perspire 
(breathe through), susptration * 
(under breath expression), re- 
spire (breathe again), transpire” 
(breathe, or ooze, out). L. spi 

- rare. 


* To be more exact in definition, the art of spelling is the art of making up 
the written word, or putting in the needed letters in their proper order. This 
view is expressed by the more critical word orthography. 

+ This being was said to capture wayfarers and propound to them a riddle, on 
the failure to solve which she strangled them. Hence the name sphinx or stran- 
gler. (See Riddle.) A famous piece of ancient sculpture is the colossal Sphinx of 
the Nile Valley, situated near the Great Pyramid. This Sphinx was carved out of 
a great granite rock, forming in itself a mound. The total length of the reclining 
‘body of the lion is one hundred and forty-six feet. The head measures twenty- 
eight feet six inches from the top to the chin. Across the shoulders it measures 
thirty-six feet, and the paws are extended about fifty feet. The features have 
been mutilated, in accordance with a tenet of the Mohammedan religion, which 
prohibits the use in art of the figure of any living being. 

+t When attacked, the porcupine gathers himself into a ball, presenting in 
every direction his terrible quills. He can even discharge his quills, like arrows, 
striking his enemy at a distance. 
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’ Tf man alone engross not Heaven’s high care.—Pope. 


The bobolink has @ome, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 

Save June! dear June! Now God be praised for June.—Lowell, 


A silk-worm in her hand she laid ; 
Nor fear, nor yet disgust, was stirred ; 
But gayly with her charge she played, 
As *twere a nestling bird.—M/rs. Hale. > 


Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 
Head downward, clinging to the spray.—Hmerson. 


There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it.—Shakespeare. 


Calm as the dew-drop’s, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned rose’s breast 
Till it exhaies to Heaven.— Wordsworth. 


Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge! But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity |—Coleridge. (Mont Blane.) 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fullness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night.—Bryant. 


I count him a great man who inkabits a higher sphere of thought, into which 
other men rise with labor and difficulty.—2Hmerson. 
He bows to bind you drooping to his breast, 
Iniaes your spirit from the frost-winged gale, 
And freer dreams of heaven.—Mrs. Sigourney. (Alpine Flowers.) 


And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.—Shakespeare. 
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SPISS—STAT. 


Spiss —thick; inspissate (make 


thick). i. spissus. 

Splend— shine; splendid, splen- 
dor, resplendent. L. splen- 
dere. 

Spoli—spoil, booty; spoliation 


(the taking of booty), spoil 
(plunder, take booty), despoil 
(take booty from*). Li. spolium. 
Spond; spons — promise, an- 
swer; despond (give up and 
promise nothing), respond * 
_ (promise back), sponsor (a prom- 
ise in baptism), responsible (lia- 
ble to answer or promise back). 
L. spondere, sponsus. 
Spont—of one’s own accord; 
spontaneous. lL. sponte. 
Spor—See sper. 
Spum—foam; spwme, pumice (a 


volcanic mineral, the jfoam- 
stone). L. spwma. 
Spuri—false; spurious. lL. spu- 
Trvus. 
Squal— berough, dirty ; squalid, 
squalor. Li. squalere. 


St—stand; contrast (stand against), 
cost (stand together), obstacle 
(something standing against), 
rest (stand back), stable (stand- 
ing firm, also a stand for 
horses). L. stare. 

’ Stagn —a still pool; 
L. stagnaum. 

Stala —drip ; ; stalactite (a hang- 
ing crystal in a cave, caused 
by the drip from the lime- 
stone), stalagmite (a cone on 
the floor of a cave, caused by 
the limestone drip). G. stalaein. 


stagnate. 


Pots 
Wer torr . 
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Stamen ; stamin — a _ thread 
(especially the standing up 
warp in an upright loom); 
stamen (the thread-like part of 
a flower), stamina (the prin- 
cipal strength of any thing, 
compared to the woven threads 
in cloth). L. stamen, staminis. 
L. stare, to stand. 

Stann — tin; stanniferous. 
stammum. 

Stant—standing; constant (stand- 
ing together), distant! (stand- 
ing apart), extant (standing 
forth), instant (standing against), 
stanza (a division of poetry 
ending with a pause or stand- 
my still), circumstance (a thing 
standing around), substance 


L. 


(standing under or near). lL. 
stans, stantis. LL. stare, to 
stand. 


Stas — a standing ; apostasy (a de- 
sertion or standing away), ec- 
stasy !” (a standing out). G. 
stasis. G. histemi, I stand. 

Stat — stand; state (condition, 
standing), station ™™ (standing 
still), statue (a standing figure), 
stature (one’s standing height), 
status (state, standing). I.. stare, 
status. 

Stat — standing; statics (the sci- 
ence of bodies at rest, standing 
still), apostate (a deserter stand- 
ing apart from his party), hy- 
drostatics (the doctrine of stand- 
ing water and other liquids at 
rest). G. statos. G. histemi, I 
stand. 


* See Trophy. 
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Statut—place, put, set, estab- 
lish ; statute (a law duly estab- 
lished), constitute (place “to- 
gether), destitute (put away), 
institute (establish im), restitu- 
tion (a placing back), substitute 
(put under or instead of). L. 
statuere. L. stare, to stand. 

Stell —star ; stellar, constellation. 
54,200 Ty. stella. 

Steno — narrow, close; stenogra- 
phy (writing close). G. stenos. 

Stereo — solid, stiff; stereotype 
(a solid plate of type), stereo- 
scope (an instrument that gives 
the appearance of solidity to 
objects presented in a picture). 
G. stereos. 

Steril—barren. L. sterilis. 
Stern —strew ; consternation (a 
throwing down). lL. sternere. 
Sternut — sneeze; sterniutation. 

L. sternutare. 

Stert— snore ; stertorous. L. ster- 

tere. 


Stetho—the chest; stethoscope 
(see scop). G. stethos. 
Sthen — strength; calisthenics 


(exercises designed to promote 
beauty and strength). G. sthenos. 

Stich—row, line; acrostic (a word 
or sentence formed by a row of 
beginning letters). G. stichos. 

Stigm—a prick, mark, brand ; 
stigma, stigmatize. G. stigma. 
G. stigein, to prick. 

Stil—an iron pin; stiletto. L. 
stilus. 

Still—drop; distill (drop down), 
instill (drop into). L. stillare. 
L. stillay a drop. 
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STATUTL STRING. sD RICTh. 


Stimul— goad; stimulate (goad 
on). L. st#mulus. 

Stipendi— tax, tribute; stipend © 
(a salary). L. stipendium. L. 
stips, stipis, small coin. 

Stipul — settle by agreement ; 
stipulate. L. stipulari. 

Stirp—trunk, stem of a tree; 
extirpate (root out, as if pull- 
ing up by the stem). LL. stirps, 
stirpes. 

Stitut—See stat. 

Stol (stell)— place, put, send; 
stole (a robe to. be put on), 
diastole (the dilation, or putting 
aside, of the heart), apostle © 
(one sent abroad), epistle (a 
missive sent to), systole (con- 
traction, or putting together, 
of the heart). G. stedlein. 

Stolid — firm, stupid. L. stolidus. 

Stom—mouth. G. stoma. 

Strang] (strangal)—halter ; stran- 
gle (to choke, as with a hal- 
ter). G. strangale. G. strangos, 
twisted. 

Strat — spread; stratum, pros- 
trate, street (a broad passage). 
L. sternere, stratus. 

Strateg—a general; strategy (the 
planning of a general), strata- 
gem 6 (a scheme worthy of a 
general). G. strategos. G. stratos, 

_ an army; agein, to lead. 

Strenu — vigorous; strenuous. L. 


strenuus. 
Strep — rattle; obstreperous 
(noisy, rattling against). L. 


strepere. 
String ; strict—draw tight, bind, 
compass, urge ; stringent, strict, 


STROPH—SULTAN. 


astriction, astringent, boa-con- 
strictor, obstriction (obligation, 
a binding against), restrict (bind 
back), constrain (compel, bind 
together), distrain (seize goods 
for debt, pull asunder), district 
(a region, such as that in which 
a lord could distrain), distress 
(a calamity, a pulling asunder), 
restrain (bind back), strain 
(draw tight), strait (compressed, 
narrow). L. stringere, strictus. 

Stroph (streph)— turn ; strophe (a 
part of a poem sung during a 
turn of dancing shows), apos- 
trophe (a turning away from 
the audience to address one 
person or object only). G. 
strephein. 

Stru; struct — build ; construe” 
(build together), construct (build 
together), destroy (wnbwild), in- 
strument (an implement, as if 
for building in), structure (a 
building), instruct (build into 
the mind), obstruct (build 
against). L. struere, structus. 

Strychn — nightshade, poison ; 
strychnine. G. struchnos. 

Stuce — hardened, incrusted ; 

stucco (a kind of plaster). It. 
stucco. 

Stud—be busy about, study ;1% 
student. L. studere. 

Stult — foolish; stultify (make 
foolish). Li. stultus. 

Stup—be amazed ; stupid, stupefy, 
stupendous. lL. stupere. 

Styl (sti2)—an iron point used in 
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writing’; stylographic (writing 
with an tron point), style (one’s 
mode of writing). L. stilus 

Styp (styph) — contract, draw to- 
gether ; styptic. G. stuphein. 

Su—follow; purswe (to follow 
forward), sue™® (to petition, to 
follow), suite (a following), suit 
(a case at law, that which is 
followed up, also a set, or suc- 
cession, of clothes). O. F. swir. 
L. sequi. 

Suad ; suas—persuade ; disswade 
(persuade apart), perswade (per- 
suade thoroughly). L. suadere. 

Suav—sweet; swave. L. suavis. 

Sublim —raised on high. L. swb- 


limis. 
Subtil — fine, thin; swbtle. L. 
subtilis. L. sub, under (or 


closely) ; tela, a web. L. texere, 
to weave. 

Suce—juice; succulent (full of 
juice). Li. succus. 

Sud —to sweat; suwdatory, sudo- 
rific, exude. L. sudare. 

Suffoc — choke ; suffocate. L. suf- 
focare. LL. sub, under; fauces, 
the throat, gullet. 

Suffragi—a vote; suffrage (the 
privilege of voting). L. suf- 
fragiam. 

Sui— one’s self; seicide (the kill- 
ing of one’s self). Li. sui. 

Sule—furrow ; sulcated. L. swicus. 

Sult — Lee salt. 

Sultan — victorious; sultan (a 
ruler, the winner of victories*). 
Arab. sultan. 


“* The Mohammedan rulers were, for a time, the conquerors of the earth, and 
were properly called the “Victorious Ones,” Claiming authority from Heayen to 
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QUOTATIONS. 


I consider a human soul without education like marble in a quarry, which 
shows none of its inkerent beauties until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colors, makes the surface shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and — 
vein that runs throughout the body of it.—Addison, 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.—Shakespeare. 


Pet. Well, come, my Kate; we will unto your father’s, 
Even in these honest mean abdiliments ; 
Our purses shall be proud, our garments pocr: 
For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit.—Shakespeare. 


Helios crowns by day, 
Pallid Selene by night.—Longfellow. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructions hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope !—Horace Smith. 


Yet not content with ancestorial name, 

Or to _be known because his fathers were ; 
He on this height hereditary stood, 

And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step.—Pollok. (Byron.) 


And to the rock the root adheres, 
In every fibre true.—Wordsworth. 


Why not try a bit of hibernation? There are few brains that would not be 
better for living on their own fat a little while.—Zowell. 
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When Autumn nights were long and drear, 
And forest walks were dark and dim, 

How sweetly on the pilgrim’s ear 
Was wont to steal the hermit’s hymn !—Scott. 


Great hierarch | tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand tongues, praises God. 


—Coleridge. (Mont Blanc.) | 


Blesséd the natures shored on every side 

With landmarks of hereditary thought ! 

Thrice happy they that wander not lifelong 

Beyond near succor of the household faith, 

The guarded fold that shelters, not confines !|—Lowell. 


SUM; SUMPT—SUSCEPT. 


Sum; sumpt— take; asswme 
(take into), consume (take whol- 
ly), presume (imagine, take be- 
forehand), resume (take again). 
L. swmere, swmptus. 

Summ — highest; swmmit (the 
highest point), swm (the amount, 
the highest result), conswmmate 
(to perfect, bring into one swm). 
L. swmmus. 

Sumptu — expense; swmptuous 
(expensive), sumptuary (relating 
to one’s expenses). L. swmptus. 
L. sumere, swmptus, to take. 

Super — over, above; swperior,! 
supernal, swperb, swpreme, sov- 
ereign®™ (chief, over all), -so- 
prano (the highest voice in 
music), swzerain (an over lord, 
a sovereign). L. super. 

Supercili—eyebrow; supercilious 
(haughty, having a tendency to 
lift the eyebrows). L. super- 
cilium. L. super, over; cilium, 
eyelid. 

Superfici — surface; swperficial 
(on the swrface). Li. swperficies. 
L. super, above ; facies, face. 
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Superstiti—witness ; swperstition 
(the awe of one who witnesses 
something supposed to be su- 
pernatural). L. swperstes, su- 
perstitis. L. super, over; stare, 
to stand. 

Supin — lying on one’s back; 


supine. L. supinus. 
Suprem — highest; swpreme. L. 
supremus. 


Surd — deaf (hence irrational, or 
deaf to reason); abswrd,'* surd 
(having no rational root). L. 
surdus. 

Surg; surrect — rise; surge (the 
rise or swell of the waves), 
insurgent (a rebel, rising wpon 
authority), inswrrection (an up- 
rising), resurrection (a rising 
again), source (the rise or start, 
origin). L. swrgere, swrrectus. 

Surveill — superintend, watch ; 
surveillance. F. swrveilier. L. 
super, over ; vigilare, to watch. 

Suscept — receive; susceptible 
(ready to receive). LL. suscipere, 
susceptus. Li. swb, under ; capere, 
captus, to take. 


propagate their religion by the sword, and promising an immediate entrance 
into Paradise with an eternity of voluptuous enjoyments to those of their follow- 
ers who fell in battle, they were enabled to sweep the east and the south with 
their fanatical hordes. They also overran Spain and poured in upon the plains 
of south France preparatory to overrunning all Europe. But they met a final 
repulse in that quarter at Tours from the troops of Charles, the great general of 
France, who thus saved Christianity from destruction, gaining also for himself 
the surname of Martel, or the “ Hammerer.’” The grandson of Charles was the 
searcely less renowned Charlemagne. Eight hundred years after Tours, the 
Sultan, still trying to vindicate his name, effected a foothold in Europe, and 
made Constantinople his capital. Another Martel, in the person of John Sobieski, 
of Poland, met and overthrew the conquering Sultan on the Danube. Since 
then, the Sultan’s name has been a constant misnomer; the victories have been 
continually against him; and his empire has been gradually crumbling to decay. 
The world-conqueror (the Victorious One) has become, in modern parlance, the 
‘*Sick Man of Constantinople.” 
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Sut — sewed ; suture (a seam). L. 
suere, sutus. 

Swart—dark; swarthy.* 
sweart. 

Swer— speak, swear; answer (to 
speak in reply), swear. A. S. 
swerian. 

Sye— fig; sycamore (the fig-mul- 
berry), sycophant (a fulsoine 
parasite, like one of those in 
ancient Athens, who showed 
were the stolen figs were kept). 
G. sucon. 

Syl—right of seizure; asylum (a 
place in which a person may 
not be seized,+ a place of refuge 
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SUT—TABERN. 


Symptom —an accident, a hap- 
pening to one. G. swmptoma. 
G. sun, together; piptein, to 
fall. 

Syncop—a cutting short; synco- 
pate (to contract, or cut short, 
a word), syncope (a swoon, a 
cutting short of strength). G. 
sun, together ; coptein, to cut. 

Syndic— censor, regulator, con- 
troller; syndicate (a combina- 
tion to regulate or control a line 
of business). G. swndicos, help- 
ing in a court of justice.t G. 
sun, together ; dice, justice. 

Syring—treed, pipe, tube ; syringe. 


in distress). G. sule. 

Sylv—See silv. 

Symposi— drinking party, ban- 
quet; symposium. G. swmpo- 
sion. G. sun, together; posis, 
a drink. 


G. suring, swringos. 


Tab — waste away; 
tabere. 

Tabern —booth, hut; tabernacle 
(a tent, a little booth or hut), 


tabid. LL. 


* Literally blackened by heat. It was long supposed that a dark skin is due to 
exposure to the heat of the sun. It is noticed, for example, that the people in 
the south of Europe have dark complexions, while those in the north are fair. 
It is noticeable, moreover, that there is a shading off from the blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, fair-skinned Scandinavian through the brunette French, the dark-eyed 
Spanish and Italians, the swarthy Moors, to the coal-black complexion of the 
equatorial tribes. In fact, a superstition once prevailed in Europe that a black 
skin was due to the intense heat of the equator, and that a white man would 
become black the instant he reached the ‘line.’ This superstition caused the 
greatest trepidation among the Portuguese mariners who explored the African 
coast prior to the discovery of America by Columbus. Only after a brave crew 
had passed the dreaded line was the superstition exploded. 

+ Judeea had cities of refuge, three on each side of the Jordan, into which 
persons who had committed unintentional homicide could flee and be safe from 
the vengeance of the friends of the slain. The ancient temples were sanctuaries 
in which it was not lawful to lay violent hands upon any one. The case of Pau- 
sanias, the Spartan, is a noted example of the ancient right of asylum. The hero of 
Plateea stained his laurels by treasonable correspondence with the Persian king 
whom he had so brilliantly defeated. Being detected, and finding himself pursued 
by the whole populace, he fled into a temple for protection. The people stood foiled 
at the entrance, recognizing the right of asylum. In the dilemma, the aged 
mother of the culprit took a stone and laid it on the threshold. The hint was 
taken, the entrance walled up, and the traitor starved to death. In the Middle 
Ages, the Christian churches and monasteries retained the right of sanctuary. 

¢ The assistant judge was a censor or regulator of manners, 
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TABUL—TANG. 


tavern (a wayside inn, origi- 
nally a hut). L. taberna. 

Tabul— plank, table; tabular (in 
the form of a table), tabulate 
(make tables or synopses of), 
entfablature (the part of a build- 
ing surmounting the columns, 
though originally the pedestal 
or planked flooring), table.* L. 
tabula. 

Tac—be silent; ¢acit, taciturn 
(having a tendency to silence), 

_ reticent (remaining silent). L. 
tacere. 

Tach — fasten ; attach (fasten to), 
detach (unfasten). Bret. tacha. 

Tact— touch; contact (touch to- 
gether), intact (untouched), tact 
(delicacy of towch), tactile (towch- 
able). i. tangere, tactus. 

Tact (fass)— arrange, order; tac- 
tics (the art of maneuvering, 
or arranging, troops). G. tas- 
sein. 
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Tag —Seeé tang. 

Tagli—cut; intaglio (a kind of 
carved, or cut into, work). It. 
tagliare. 

Taill—cut; tailor (a cutter of 
cloth), detad° (cut into pieces), 
entail (to bestow as a heritage, 
like the abridged, or cut into, 
title to real estate +), retail (cut 
small), tally (a notched stick). 
F. tailler. F. taille, a slitting, 
an incision. L. talea, a wand, 
rod. 

Tain— See ten. 

Tal—heel; talon (a claw). IL. 
talus. 

Talent—a sum of money, a 
gift. L. talentum. G. talanton. 

Talism (¢elesm)— mystery ; talis- 
man (a charm). G. telesma. 

Tandem—at length; tandemt 
(one after the other, making 
great length). L. tandem. 

Tang—touch ; tangent (a straight 


* The famous Roman laws of the TZwelve Tables were so called because they 
were inscribed on fables of brass to secure their preservation. These laws were 
framed by a body of men called decemvirs because of their number. The laws 
were taken mainly from the institutions of other nations, and were modified so 
as to meet the peculiar condition of things at Rome. In this respect a wisdom 
was displayed that afterward was exemplified in the making of the Oonstitution 
of the United States. To retain what had been found good in the old and well 
tried, and to try only as few novelties and experiments as were absolutely una- 
voidable, was the principle upon which our. great fundamental law was based. 
It is, therefore, a historical instrument, the development or outcome of the expe- 
rience of all the ages in the work of government. This is why it stands the 
strain of use. Constitutions framed on abstract theories of social order have 
been snapped like frail threads when placed as restraining harness upon masses 
that were following out historical tendencies. Hence, experience is the basis of 
sound legislation, and to the legislator a knowledge of history is indispensable. 

+ The English law permits a testator to fix a line of descent for the real 
estate which he holds in fee (absolutely). The great estates in England are all 
entailed, being only life interests to the holders. They are entailed in the line 
of the eldest son, according to the there prevailing law of primogeniture. A father 
can not dispose of his son’s estate nor keep him out of his inheritance under 
the entail. : 

t This use of the word originated as a university pun. 
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I see the patient mother read 

With aching heart, of wrecks that float 
Disabled on those seas remote, 

Or of some great heroic deed 

On battle-fields where thousands bleed 
To lift one hero into fame.—Longfellow. 


The hermit of that loneliest solitude, 
The silent desert of a great New Thought.—ZLowell. 


How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 

With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 

Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend !—Longfellow. 


Ye ocean-waves! that, wheresoe’er ye roll, 
Yield homage only to efernal laws !— Coleridge. 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam.— Campbell. (To the Rainbow.) 


He knew not if the brotherhood 
His homily had understood.—Longfellow. 


And knew gods, nymphs, and heroes, which were quite as good company as aorists 
and aspirates.—Lowell. (Keats.) 


And still, as on his funeral day, 

Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 

To consecrated ground.—Halleck. (Burns.) 


In the horoscope of nations, 
Like ascendant constellations, 
They control the coming years.—Longfellow. 


And there their hospitable fires burn clear.—Halleck. 


Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 
The broad horizons of the west.— Whittier. 


So saying, with dispatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent.—Wilton. (Eve.) 


Horizons mute that wait their poet rise.—Lowell. 
Here, where the forest opens southward, 


Between its hospitable pines, 
As through a door, the warm sun shines.— Whittier. 
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TANT—TEMPL. 


line just towching the circum- 
ference of a circle), confagion 
(touching together), contiguous 
(touching together), contingent 
(dependent, touching wupon), 
tangible (capable of being 
touched). lL. tangere. 

Tant—so great; tantamount. L. 
tantus. 

Tapes—carpet, woolen rug, cloth; 
tapestry (cloth hangings), tape, 
tippet. G. tapes, tapetis. 

Taph—tomb ; epitaph (an inscrip- 
tion on a tomb), cenotaph (a 
monument without a grave, 
hence an empty tomb). G. taphos. 

Tard—slow; tardy, retard. lL. 
tardus. 

Tart (tirit)—shiver; tartan (the 
woolen material of the Scotch 
plaid.* Originally a _ flimsy 

' woolen cloth of Spain that 
caused its wearer to shiver with 
cold). Sp. téritar. 

Taur—bull. L. taurus. 

Tauto—the same thing ; tautology 
(speaking the same thing over 
and over). G. tauto. G. to auto. 

Tax—order, arrangement; tazi- 
dermy (the arrangement of 
skins to resemble the living 
animals), syntax (the treatment 
of the arrangement of words 
in a sentence). G. taxis. G. 
tassein, to arrange. 

Techn—art; technical (relating 
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a 
to an art), pyrotechnics (the art 
of fire-works), polytechnic (de- 
voted to many arts). G. techne. 
Tect— carpenter, builder; archi- 
tect + 1% (the chief builder). G. 
tecton. 
Tect —See teg. 

Tedi (¢edi)—irksomeness ; tedious. 
L. tedium. L. tedet, it irks. 
Teg; tect—cover; tegument (a 

covering), integument, detect” 


(uncover), protect (cover in 
front), toga (a mantle, for cov- 
ering). L. tegere. 

Tegul — tile; tegular, tile. L. 
tegula. i. tegere, to cover. 


Tele—afar off; telegraph, tele- 
scope, telephone. G. tele. 

Telluri—the earth ; tellwrian (an 
instrument illustrating the mo- 
tions of the earth). lL. tellus, 
telluris. 

Tem —strong drink; abstemious 
(refraining from strong drink). 
L. temum. 

Temer — rash; temerity (rash- 
mess). i. temerus. 

Temn — despise; contemn. L. 
temmnere. 

Temper—regulate, qualify. L. 
temperare. 

Tempest—season, weather. L. 
tempestas. 

Templ—temple ; temple, contem- 
plate (consider, as did the augurs 
in the temple). LL. templum. 


* When Jeannie Deems went to London to plead with the Queen for the life of 
her sister, she besought the Duke of Hamilton to procure her an audience with 
the royal lady. Before entering the presence of the Duke, she arrayed herself in 
the national plaid, saying that “the heart of MacCallummore will be as cold as 
death can make it when it does not warm to the tartan.”—‘ Heart of Midlothian,” by 


Scott, 
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Tempor—time; temporary (en- 
during for a short time), tem- 
poral (belonging to time), tem- 
porize (to serve the present 
time), contemporaneous (at the 
same time), extemporary (out 
of the moment or time). L. 
tempus, temporis. : 

Tempt—prove, try; tempt, at- 
tempt. lL. temptare, tentare. 

Ten; tent—hold; tenable, ten- 
ant, tenacious, tenement, tenet, 


tenon, tenor, tenure, abstain, 


contain,“ content (contained, 
held together), continent, con- 
tinue, continuous, countenance 
(visage, holding together), de- 
tain, entertain™ (hold among), 
obtain! (hold near), pertain 
(hold, or extend, through to), 


retain, sustain (uphold, hold 
under). L. tenere. 
Tend; tent — stretch, reach ; 


tend (reach toward), attend 1 240 
(stretch, or give heed, to), con- 
tend (stretch out thoroughly), 
distend (stretch apart), extend 18 
(stretch out), intend?? (stretch 
into), portend! (point out, 
stretch forth), pretend ** (stretch 
or spread before, as a veil), 
subtend (stretch under), tender 
(to offer, stretch out toward), 
tender (to reach to), tendon (the 
stretcher at the end of a mus- 
cle). L. tendere, tentus. 

Tender (tener), thin, tender.1% 
L. tener. 

Tens (femps)—time. F. 
L. tempus. 

Tens — stretched; tense (tightly 


“. + 


temps. 


TEMPOR—TERR. 


stretched), tension (stretching), 
intense (stretched -into) L. . 
tendere, tensus. A 
Tent — stretched ; tent (a pavilion 
stretched, or spread, out), tenter 
(a frame for stretching cloth), 
intent (purpose, stretching into), 
ostentation (display, stretching 


before the eyes). L. tendere, 
tentus. 
Tent — feel, try; tentacle (a 


feeler), tentative (on trial). Li. 
tentare. Li. tenere, to hold. 
Tenu—thin; tenuity, attenuate 
(make thin), extenwate (excuse, 

thin out). Li. tenuis. a 

Tep— be warm ; tepid. L. tepere. 

Terg—the back; tergiversation 
(a subterfuge, as if shuffling 
around and showing one’s 
back). LL. tergum. 

Terg; ters—wipe ; deterge (wipe 
off), terse (condensed, clean). 
L. tergere, tersus. 

Termin — boundary, end; ter- 
minate (to end), terminus (the 
end), determine (to settle or 
end the matter), exterminate _ 
(destroy utterly, as if driving — 
beyond the boundaries). IL. 
terminus. 

Tern — by threes; ternary. L. 
termi. Li. ter, three times. 
~Terr — earth, land, ground; inter 
(bury, put into the earth), par- 
terre (an even piece of garden 
extending along the ground), 
terrier (a dog that burrows in 
the ground), territory (an ex- 
tent of land), terra firma (the 
solid ground), terra incognita 
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(the wnknown land), terra cotta 
(baked earth), terra alba (white 
earth), terrene, terrestrial, ter- 
race (a platform of earth), ter- 
raqueous (consisting of land 
and water), subterranean, Med- 
iterranean (the Sea in the 
Midst of the Lands). LL. terra. 
Terr —to frighten; terrible, ter- 
ror, terrific, deter (frighten 
from). IL. terrere. | 
Terti—third ; tertiary. L. tertius. 
Tessell— little cube, small square 
piece of stone; tessellated. L. 
tessella. 
Test—shell; testaceous (having 
a hard shell). LL. testa. 
Test — witness; attest (bear wit- 
ness to), contest (call to wit- 
ness), detest (execrate, call upon 
the gods to witness), intestate 
(without a will duly witnessed), 
protest (bear witness publicly), 
test (cause to witness), testify 
(bear witness), testimony (the 
evidence of a witness). L. testis. 
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Testat —make a will; testator 
(the maker of a will), intestate 
(without a will), testament (a 
will), L. testair, testatus. 

Tetra — four; tetrasyllable, te- 
trarch, trapezium (a small table, 
a four-footed bench). G. tetra. 

Text — woven; textile, texture, 
text (the subject woven out in 
the discourse), context (woven, 
or joined, together), pretext 
(woven in front, as a veil). L. 
texere, textus. 

The—a god; theology (the doc- 
trine relating to God), atheism 
(denial of the existence of God), 
theism (belief in God), the- 
ocracy (government directly by 
God), apotheosis (a deification, 
or causing to be a god on de- 
parting from this life), Pan- 
theon (a temple at Rome dedi- 
cated to all the gods*), enthu- 
siasm (inspiration, having a 
god within). G. theos. 

The — place, put ; theme!” (a sub- 


Test —head; testy (hot-headed). ject put down for argument), 
O. F. teste. lL. testa, shell, antithesis (a contrast, a placing 
skull. opposite), epithet (a term or 


* In their career of conquest the Romans encountered all forms of heathen- 
ism, different countries having different divinities and different forms of wor- 
ship. The Romans respected all those religions, and even formally adopted the 
gods of the conquered countries. And they finally erected in the city a temple 
dedicated, not like the others, to individual gods, but to all the gods of the 
Roman Empire. This hospitality to their divinities and tolerance of their relig- 
ion, together with other wise concessions, tended to reconcile the conquered 
races to the dominion of Rome and to consolidate the vast empire. When 
Christianity came preaching the one true God, and the worthlessness of all the 
gods, the Roman government assailed it with the most bitter persecution. For 
three hundred years the Christians were driven to caves in the earth or torn by 
wild beasts to make a Roman holiday, until at last a Roman emperor, Constan- 
tine the Great, the founder of Constantinople, was converted. Christianity 
spread over the empire; the gods of the Pantheon were abolished, and the Pan- 
theon itself became a Christian church. 
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Beyond the shadow of the ship, 
I watched the water-snakes.— Coleridge. 


Steadfast they gaze, yet nothing see 
Beyond the horizon of their bowls.—Longfellow. 


Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 
And draw her home with music.—Shakespeare. 


Yon tower which rears its head so high, 
And bids defiance to the sky, 
Invites the hostile winds.—Hannah More. 


And oft, with holy hymns, he charm’d their ears: 
(A music more me/odious than the spheres.)—Dryden. 
Oh! the joy ~~ 
Of young ideas painted on the mind, . 
In the warm, glowing colors Fancy spreads 
On objects not yet known, when all is new, 
And all is lovely !—Hannah More. 


The weary idol takes his stand, 
Holds out his bruised and aching hand.—Holmes. 


How sweet, upon the ambient air, 
Swelled out their music free! 
O, when the pangs of death I bear, 
Sing ye that song to me.—Mrs, Sigourney. 


Earth, and air, and sea, and sky, 
And the Imperial sun, that scatters down 
His sovereign splendors upon grove and town.—Long/fellow. 


What muse but thine can egual hints inspire, 
And fit the deep-mouth’d Pindar to thy lyre: 
Pindar, whom others in a labor’d strain, 

And fore’d expression, imitate in vain !—Addison. 


Nursed by men with empires in their brains.—Zowell. 


In thy imperial name, 
The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 
The dangerous path of fame.—Percival. (To the Eagle.) 


Save when your own imperious branches swinging, 
Have made a solemn music of the wind !— Coleridge. 
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THRA——TIR. 


expression put upon one), hy- 
pothesis (a supposition, a placing 
under), metathesis (a transpo- 
sition, a placing over), paren- 
thesis (a pair of brackets in- 
closing something added or put 
im beside), synthesis (a putting 
together), thesis (an argument 
or treatment laid down). G. 
tithemi. 

Thea—see; theater (a place for 
seeing shows), amphitheater (a 
place for seeing all arownd). 
G. theaomai, I see. 

Theor — behold, contemplate; 
theory? (a line of contempla- 
tion or reasoning), theorem 
(something to be contemplated 
or reasoned out). G. theorein. 
G. theoros, a spectator. G. 
theaomai, I see. 

Therapeut — attendant; thera- 
peutic (relating to the physi- 
cian’s, or attendants, art). G. 
therapeuein. G. therap, an as- 
sistant. 

Theri—wild beast ; megatherium 
(the great beast), dinotherium 
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(the terrible beast). G. therion. 
G. ther. 

Therm—warm, heat; thermal, 
thermometer, isotherm (lines 
showing equal annual heat), 
Thermopylee (the Pass of the 
Hot Springs). G. thermos. 

Thorax — breast-plate, chest. @G. 
thorax. 

Thur — frankincense; thwrible 
(the censer for the burning of 
incense). Li. thus, thuris. 

Tic —See tac. . 

Tid — time, hour, season; tide 
(the seasonable rise of the wa- 
ter*), tidings (news of the hap- 
penings of the time), tidy (neat, 
seasonable). A. 8. tid. 

Tim —to fear; timid, timorous, 
intimidate. lL. timere. 

Tin — See ten. 

Ting ; tinct — dyed ; tinge, tinct- 
ure, tint (a tinge, or dye, of 
color), taint (to stain, or dye). 
L. tingere, tinctus. 

Tir—pull, draw; retire (draw 
back), tirade (a long-drawn-out 
reproof). F. térer. It. tirare. 


* The tide is due to the attraction of the moon and, to some extent, to the 


attraction of the sun. The rising is called the flood, and the falling the ed tide. 
When the sun and moon are in cvryunction or opposition, we have our highest 
tide, called spring tide, as the result of their joint attraction. This occurs at new 
moon and full moon. "When the moon is in the first or last quarter, the sun is 
then in a position to partly neutralize or overcome the moon’s attraction. We 
then have the lowest tide, called neap tide. The tide rises simultaneously on 
opposite sides of the earth. This is due, in the first place, to the moon’s attrac- 
tion pulling the loose water up from the solid earth, and, in the second place, to 
its pulling the solid earth away from the loose water on the other side. A cor- 
responding depression of the waters or low tide occurs on the sides of the earth 
that are at right angles to the direction of the moon’s attraction. 

The conformation of the land may cause an exceptionably high tide, as in 
the Bay of Fundy. Here the wide entrance receives a long section of the tidal- 
wave, which, as it advances to the interior angle, is forced together and upward 
until it reaches the phenomenal height of sixty feet and upward. 

Hence the language of the proverb, ‘Time and tide wait for no man.” 
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Tir—a novice; tivo. L. tro. 

Tiss— weave; tissue (a web). SF. - 
tisser. 

Titill—tickle ; titillation. L. titil- 
dare. 


Titul —inscription, title. L. tétu- 
lus. 
Toe (toqu)—strike; tocsin (the 


striking of the alarm bell). 
O. F. toquer. 

Tog —See teg. 

Toil—cloth; toilet (apparel, 
clothes). *F. toile. Li. tela, a 
web, thing woven. 

Toler — put up with; tolerate. L. 
tolerare. 


Tom (femn)—cut; anatomy (the 


structure of a body as revealed 
in dissection or cutting wp), 
atom (an ultimate part that 
admits no division or cutting 
wp*), phlebotomy (blood-letting, 
a cutting of the veins), epitome 
(an abridgment, a cutting on 
the surface), tome (a volume, 
formerly a section of papyrus). 
G. temnein. 

Tomb (tumb)—tomb. G. twmbos. 

~Ton— tone (as if obtained by the 
stretching of a string); tone, 
tonic (giving tone), diatonic 
(proceeding by fones), intone, 
tune. G. tonos. G. teinein, to 
stretch. 


TIR—TORT. 


as, 


Tons— clipped ; tonsure (the clip- 
ping of the hair or beard). L. 
tondere, tonsus. 

Tons —an oar; tonsil (the little 
oar). lL. tonsa. 

Top—a place; topography (de- 
scription of a place), topic (a 
common place). G. topos. 

Torn—turn; tornado (a violent 
wind suddenly retwrned), at- 
torney (see attorn). lL. tornare, 
L. tornus, a lathe. 

Torp—benumb; torpid, torpedo 
(a fish that electrifies or causes 
numbness). . torpere. 

Torr — be dry; torrid (dry, 
scorched, hot). lL. torrere. 
Torrent — hot, boiling, raging. 
L. torrens, torrentis. lL. tor- 

. rere, to heat. 

Tors—stump, trunk; torso (the 
trunk of a statue). It. torso. 
L. thyrsus, a stalk, stem. G. 
thursos, a stalk, rod, thyrsus. 

Tors —twist ; torsion (a twisting). 
L. torquere, torsi. 

Tort—twist, wring ; contort (twist 
together), distort (twist apart), 
extort ?!? (twist out), retort (twist 
back), torture (a wringing pain), 
tortoise (the reptile with the 
twisted feet), tortuous (crooked, 
twisted), tart (the twisted cake 

~ or pie), torch (made of a twisted 


¢ One of the recognized properties of matter is divisibility. The process of 
division may be carried beyond what the eye is capable of seeing by making use 
of fine instruments and a powerful microscope. The particles obtained by the 
extreme limit of physical separation are susceptible of further division, and the 
mind can conceive of their being divided and subdivided. But it conceives an 
ultimate limit to this process of division, and the particles thus obtained are 


called atoms because they are not susceptible of further division. 


Lithotomy, Phlebotomy, Tome. 


Anatomy, Epitome, 


TOT—TRAP. 


piece of tow), forment (to 
wring with pain). LL. torquere, 
tortus. 
Tot —entire, all; ‘ofal, 
(over all). L. totus. 
Tour (tourn)—turn; towr (a cir- 
cuit or turn), contour (an out- 
line, a turn together), detour 
(a turn aside). F: tourner. L. 
tornare. 

Tourn —turn ; towrnquet (a turn- 
ing instrument for tightening 
a bandage, and stanching the 
flow of blood), towrney (a joust, 
a turning round about), tourna- 
ment (a jousting or turning 
about). F. towrner. L. tornare. 
L. tornus, a lathe. 

Tout —See fot. 

Toxic — poison for arrows; toxi- 
cology (the science of poisons), 
intoxicate (to put poison into 


surtout 


the blood). G. toxicon. G. 
toxon, a bow. 
Trach — rough; trachea (the 


rough-surfaced wind-pipe). G. 
trachus. 
Tract —draw ; attract (draw to), 
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(a region drawn or spread out). 
L. trahere, tractus. 

Tradit — deliver, betray; tradi- 
tion’? (the story of the past 
delivered by one generation to 
another), traitor (one who be- 
trays or delivers up), betray 6 
(to deliver wp). Li. tradere, tra- 
ditus.- 

Trag—goat; tragedy (a drama 
presenting a fatal issue, orig- 
inally a play or song at which 
a goat was sacrificed to Dio- 
nysius). G. tragos. 

Trah — draw; subtrahend (the 
part to be subtracted or drawn 
down), portray (to represent 
with lines drawn forth), trail. 
L. trahere. 

Trait— draw, drawn; trait* (a 
feature, as if a line or stroke), 
portrait (a likeness drawn out). 
F. traire, trait. L. trahere, 
tractus. 

Trait — See tradit. 

Tranquill — at rest. L. 
quillus. 

Trans — across ; transom (a cross- 


tran- 


contract (draw together), dis- beam over a door). L. trans. 
tract (draw apart), extract(draw Trap (trapp)— stair; trap (an 
out), protract (draw forward), igneous rock of columnar 
retract (draw back), tract (a structure, and seeming to rise 
short treatise drawn up), tract in steps*). Dan. trappa. 


* The trap rock is formed by passing upward in a molten condition through a 
fissure in the earth’s crust and cooling so as to occupy the fissure. The compression 
in such a narrow space while cooling tends to give it the columnar structure. The 
trap-rock is very hard, and thus capable of resisting to a remarkable extent the 
action of the elements. When the adjacent crust is torn and worn away, the 
face of the trap formation, with its apparently immortal columns towering 1n 
the air, presents to the eye a highly interesting, or even magnificent spectacle. 
Among the famous examples of this formation are the Palisades of the Hudson 
River, the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, and Fingal’s Cave, on the Island of 
Staffa, 
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208 QUOTATIONS. 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 

And instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.—Lowell. 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye’s black inféeligence,—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upward in galloping on.—Browning. 


The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my. own.— Coleridge. 


IT like this in our friend Johannes Taurus, that he carries everywhere and 
maintains his insular temperature, and will have every thing accommodate itself to 


that.—Lowell. 


Bring us poetry which finds its rhymes and cadences in the rhymes and #era- 
tions of nature.—Hmerson. 


Active and nervous was his gait; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelligence.— Wordsworth. 


Spirits are not finely touch’d, 
But to fine issues.—Shakespeare. 


No mortal ever dreams _ 
That the scant isthmus he encamps upon 
Between two oceans, one, the Stormy, passed, 
And one, the Peaceful, yet to venture on, 
Has been that future whereto prophets yearned 
For the fulfillment of earth’s cheated hope, 
Shall be that past which nerveless poets moan 
As the lost opportunity of song.—Lowell. 


From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of ¢vaveling gazette, carrying 
the whole budget of local gossip from house to house; so that his appearance was 
always greeted with satisfaction.—Irving. 


af 


Jaq. All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exifs and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages.—Shakespeare. 


Dwells there a time the wandering rail, 
Or the itinerant doye?—Charlotte Smith. 
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TRA PEZ—TREND. 


Trapez —a table; trapezium 
(having the form of a small 
table), trapeze (having the form 
of a trapezium). G. trapeza. 
G. tetra, four; peza, foot. 

Trav (traf) — beam; architrave 
{the lower portion of the en- 
tablature, being the chief beam 
resting immediately on the 
columns). F. traf. lL. trabs. 

Travail—toil, labor. F. travail. 

Treacher (richer) — to trick; 
treachery. O. F. tricher. 

Treasur (thesaur)—store, hoard ; 


treasure, treasury.* GG. the- 
sauros. G. tithemi, theso, I 
place. 

Treat (tract) — handle; _ treat, 


treatise, treaty, entreat.* LL. 
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tractare. 
draw. 

Trebl (¢ripl) —threefold ; trebdle. 
L. triplus. L. tri, three; plus, 
full. 

Trell (¢reill)—a latticed frame; 
trellis (lattice-work). F. treille. 
L. trichila, tricla, an arbor. 

Trem—tremble; tremble, tremor, 
tremendous (causing to trem- 
ble), tremulous. L. tremere. 

Trench — cut; trench (a ditch cut 
in the ground), trenchant (cut- 
ting), trencher (a wooden plate 
to cut or carve things on), re- 
trench (cut down). F. trencher. 

Trend —roll, turn round; trend 
(bend away,- as if turning 
round). M. H. trenden. 


L. trahere, tractus, to 


* When Croesus, the famous King of Lydia, was in possession of his great 
wealth and in the pride of his power and opulence, he was visited by Solon, the 
renowned legislator of Athens, and one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. The 
monarch, desirous of making an impression upon his distinguished visitor, took 
the latter through his treasury, ablaze with wealth in every conceivable form. 
As the philosopher gave no sign, the king endeavored to penetrate his thoughts 
by asking him whom he considered the happiest person that he had yet encount- 
ered. After a period of reflection, greatly to the astonishment of the monarch, 
Solon mentioned some obscure individual in Athens. This poor man, he stated, 
had brought up a large family of boys and girls, not one of whom had gone 
astray. After such a glorious achievement, he was further privileged, in his old 
age, to die in the front of battle fighting for his country. Greater cause of happi- 
ness to an individual had not come under his notice. Being questioned again to 
the same purport, he mentioned a certain poor widow of Sparta. On the approach 
of the Olympian games, her two sons, desirous of securing their mother a favor- 
able seat, and failing to find their cattle in time, hitched themselves to her 
chariot and dashed away to Olympia. This act of maternal piety produced such 
universal applause that the boys were permitted to lodge in the temple of Apollo. 
In the morning they were found dead, the god having adopted and taken them 
unto himself. The mortified king, in his impatience, at last asked directly: 
“How about me?” “Alas!” replied Solon, ‘‘no one can be pronounced happy 
till after his death, for he can not tell what reverses may be in store for him.” 
The force of this remark came home to Croesus afterward, when, despoiled of 
his kingdom and wealth by the conquering Cyrus, he was led forth a miserable 
captive to die on the funeral pyre. In the anguish of the moment he groaned 
aloud, “Oh! Solon! Solon!” Cyrus was curious to know why he called on 
Solon; and being told of the incident in the treasury, he was so moved that he 
decided to spare the life of his unhappy captive, and ever afterward he kept him 
near his person. 
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Trepid — trembling, agitated ; 


trepidation, intrepid (fearless, 


not trembling). L. trepidus. 
O. L. trepere, to turn round. 

Tri—three; triad (a union of 
three), triangle, tribrach (a 
poetic foot having three short 
syllables), trident (a three-toothed 
spear), triennial (occurring once 
in three years), trifoliate, tri- 
glyph (the three-grooved tablet 
in the Doric frieze), trihedron, 
trilateral, trio, triple, tripod, 
trisect, trivial (unimportant, like 
the gossip at the tavern where 
three roads meet). L. tri. 

Tri— (See trit); detriment. 

Trib— race, family (like the three 
original families in Rome); 
tribune (the chief of a tribe). 
L. tribus. L. tres, tri, three. 

Trib — rub, waste away; dia- 
tribe (an abusive harangue, a 
wasting away of time). G. 
tribein. 

Tribul —a threshing sledge with 
spikes; tribulation ** (affliction, 
as if under the threshing 
sledge*). Li. tribulum. L. terere, 
to rub. 

Tribut — assign, allow, grant, 
pay; attribute (grant to), con- 
tribute (pay together), distribute 
(grant, or place, apart), retribu- 
tion (a paying back), tribute” 
(a sum paid), tributary™ (pay- 
ing tribute to). lL. tribuere, 
tributus. lL. tribus, a tribe.+ 

Tric — hindrances, vexations, 


ms 


TREPID—TROP. 


wiles, snares; inéricate (in- 
volved, as if by hindrances), 
extricate (to disentangle, as 
from snares), intrigue (to plot, 
to insnare). L. trice. 

Triev — See trov. 

Trigon— triangle; trigonometry 
(the science that measwres tri- 
angles). G. trigonon. G. tri, 
three; gonia, angle. 

Trin—by threes ; trinity. L. trini. 
L. tres, tria. 

Trit — rub; attrition (rubbing 
against), detritus (loose matter 
rubbed down), detriment (a 
rubbing away), triturate (to 
grind, rub), trite (worn out, 
rubbed away), try (to test, as 
by rubbing the corn out of 
straw), tribulation (trial, as 
with a flail). IL. terere, tritus. 

Triumph —a_ public rejoicing 
over a victory. L. triwnphus. 

Triv —See trov. 

Troch (érech) —run; trochee (a 
rumming measure), truck (a 
wheel, runner), truckle-bed (a 
bed running on trucks, or 
wheels). G. trechein. 

Trogl — hole, cave; troglodyte 
(cave-dweller). G. trogle. 

Tromb — trumpet ; trombone (the 
great trumpet). It. tromba. 

Trop — a turn; tropic (the cir- 
cle at which the sun turns), 
trope (a figure, or turn, of 
speech), trophy (a monument 
of the rout of an enemy who 
turn to flight, a memento of 


* Hence the phrase “under the harrow of affliction.” 
7 Hence tribute meant literally the sum paid by a conquered ¢ribe. 
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TROV—TWI. 


victory *), helio¢rope (the flower 
that constantly turns to the 
sun). G. trope. G. trepein, to 
turn. . 

Trov — find; ftrover (an action 
arising out of the finding of 
goods), treasure-trove (treasure 


found), contrive (invent, find 
out), retrieve (recover, find 
again). O. F. trover. 


Truc —fierce, wild, cruel; trucu- 
lent. L. trux, trucis. 

‘Trud; trus—thrust; detrude 
(thrust down), extrude (thrust 
out), intrude ® (thrust into), ob- 
trude (thrust against), protrude 
(thrust forth), abstruse (difficult, 
thrust away from ready appre- 
hension). L. trudere, trusus. 

Trune—stump, staff; truncate 
(cut off, and make a stwmp), 
trunk (the stem, or stwmp, of 
a tree), truwncheon’ (a mar- 
shal’s short staff), trownce (to 
beat with a stick). LL. truncus. 

Tuber —a swelling; tuber (a 
rounded, swelling root), pro- 
tuberant (swelling forward). L. 
tuber. 

Tuit — watch, protect, look ; twi- 
tion (the sum paid for the train- 
ing, and therefore watching 
over, of a pupil), intwition (an 
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inward insight or instinct, a 
looking upon), tutelar (protect- 


ing), tutelage (guardianship), 
tutor (a guardian). L. tueri, 
tuitus. 


Tum — to swell, surge up; tumid 
(swollen), twmulus (a mound, 
or swell, of earth), twmult (a 
surging up of a crowd), twmefy 
(cause to swell), intwmescence 
(the act of swelling). L. twmere. 

Tunic —an under-garment. L. 
tunica. 

Turb — disturb, drive ; turbid (dis- 
turbed), turbulent (very dis- 
turbing), disturb (drive apart), 
perturb (disturb thoroughly). L. 
turbare. lL. turba, a crowd (or 
confused mass). 

Turbo— spindle, reel; turbot (a 
fish having the rhomboidal 
form of a reel). Li. turbo. 

Turg—swell out ; turgid (swollen). 
L. turgere. 

Turp—base, wicked; turpitude. 
L. turpis. 

Turr — tower; turret (a _ little 
tower), tower. L. turris. 

Tus — strike ; contusion (a severe 
bruising, a striking together). 
L. tundere, tusus. 

Tut—See twit. 

Twi—double; twice, twibill, twig 


* The American Indian bears away the scalp-lock of his slain enemy, as a 


trophy of his prowess. 


The ancient warrior secured as his trophy the weapons 


and defensive armor of the foe who fell beneath his arm. The removal of these 
spoils left the body nearly or entirely naked. The spoils of a king, or commander- 
in-chief, were called at Rome the spolia opima, and were carefully preserved in 


the temples as trophies of the highest value. 


Pythagoras could visit a Greek 


temple eight hundred years after the siege of Troy and. take down the arms of 
Euphorbus. (See Metempsychosis.) The trophies of modern warfare are battle-flags 


and cannon. 
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iad QUOTATIONS. 


I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my inéent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other—How now, what news ?—Shakespeare. 


Yea, many a tie, by iteration sweet, 
Strove to detain their fatal feet.—Lowell. 


Solitary converse with nature; for thence are ejaculated sweet and dreadful 
words never uttered in libraries.—Hmerson. = 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 
—_ —Shelley. (To a Skylark.) 


Cym. You must know, 
Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free: Ceesar’s melian. 
(Which swell’d so much, that it did almost stretch 
The sides o’ the world), against all colour, here 
Did put the yoke upon us; which to shake off, 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be.—Shakespeare. 


Amid a mighty nation judilant, 
When from the general heart of human kind 
Hope sprang forth like a full-born deity !— Coleridge. 


“Such a treasure,” she insisted, 
“One might never see again!” 
“What's the suhject?” we inquired, 
“Tt is Jupiter and Ten!” 
* * * * * 
But when we saw the picture,— 
Oh, Mrs. Chub! oh, fie! oh! 
‘We perused the printed label, 
And ’twas Jupiter and Io!—James T, Fields. 


Methinks, thy judilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 
On earth delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang.—Oampbell. (The Rainbow.) 


No swimming Juno gait, of Janguor born, 
Is theirs, but a light step of freest grace, 
Light as Camilla’s o’er the unbent corn.—Bryant. 
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EY MPAN—UN. 


(a shoot, causing its branch to 
double), twilight (the dowbdle, or 
doubtful, light*), twin, twine, 
twist. A. 8. twi. 

Tympan—drum ; tympanum (the 
drum of the ear). L. tympanum. 
G. tumpanon. G. tuptein, to 
strike. 

Typ —a blow, impression, model ; 
archetype (the original model), 


antitype (the copy formed 
against the model), type (a 
model). G. twpos. G. tuptein, 
to strike. 

Typh — smoke, mist, stupor; 


typhus (the stwpor fever). G. 
tuphos. G. tuphein, to smoke. 

Tyrann—lord, master, sovereign ; 
tyrant (a cruel master or ruler). 
G. twrannos. 


Uber — be fruitful (or abundant, 
like flowing milk+); exuberant 
(abundant, extremely fruitful). 

_ Li. wberare. L. wher, an udder. 

Ubiqu — everywhere; wbiquity 
(being present everywhere). Li. 
ubique. lL. ubi, where. 

Ud—See sud. 

Ulcer — sore ; 
sore). li. wleus, wlceris. 

Ulm—elm ; wimaceous. L. uwlmus. 


ulcer (& running 
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Ulter— beyond; wilterior (further, 
more beyond). O. L. ulter. 
Ultim — last; ultimate (the last), 
ultimatum (the last proposition’ 
for settlement), ultimo (last 
month), penzltim) (almost the 
last syllable in a word, the last 

but one). L. wltimus. 

Umbell — a _ parasol; wmbel (a 
parasol-shaped inflorescence). 
L. umbella. L. wmbra, a shade: 

Umbr—shade; adwmbrate (shadow 
forth), umbrella (a shade from 
sun and storm), wmbrage (of- 
fense, the shadow of  suspi- 
cion), penwmbra (almost a 
shadow). lL. wmbra. 

Un — one; wnanimous (of one 
mind), wnicorn (the. fabulous 
horse with one straight horn 
in the center of his forehead), 
uniform (alike, regular, of one 
form), wnion (a forming of one), 
unique (exceptional, like only 
its one self), wnit (a single one), 
unite (to form into one), unity 
(oneness), universal (general, 
turned into one whole), wni- 
verse (the wniversal, or entire, 
creation), wniversity 1” (a higher 
school, in which all, or wniver- 
sal, branches are taught), onicn 


* Twilight is due to the refraction of the sun’s rays in passing through our 


atmosphere. 


As refraction is a bending of rays of light out of their original 


direction, there may be a partial illumination even from a luminary that has 
become entirely invisible, as may be seen in the ability to read in the shadow of 
a wall or other object obscuring the sun. Twilight prevails until the sun has 
descended thirteen degrees below the horizon. This limit is reached most rapidly 
at the equator and more slowly in the higher latitudes, on account of the posi- 
tion of the plane of the horizon relative to the axis of rotation. The short day 
of an arctic winter, therefore, has some compensation in the longer twilight; and 
the region of total obscurity in the north has the further aid of the aurora borealis. 
t+ A fruitful land flows with miik and honey. 
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(a plant whose several folds 
adhere in close union), triwne. 
(consisting of three in one). a 
unus. 

Unct — See wngu. 

Und —wave, flow; wndulate (to 
wave), abownd (overflow), in- 
undate (flow «im upon), re- 
downd (flow back), redundant 
(overflowing, flowing back). LL. 
unda. 

Ungu; unet—anoint; wnguent 
(an ointment), wnction (anoint- 
ing). Li. wnguwere, wnctus. 

Ur (owr)—tail; cynoswre™ (an 
object attracting attention, like 
the north star in the end of 
the dog tail of the Little Bear), 
colwre (one of two circles pass- 
ing through -the solstitial or 
equinoxial points, and giving, 
where cut by the horizon, the 
appearance of the docked tail 
of a horse), squirrel (skiwrel, 
the little animal whose bushy 
tail casts a shadow). G. owra, 
a tail; colos, docked; skia, a 
shadow. 

Urb — city ; subwrb (near the city), 
urbane (courteous, after the 
manner of cities). L. wrbs. 

Usur—use, interest; usury (ex- 
cessive interest). L. uswra. I. 
uti, wsus, to use. 

Usurp— employ, acquire, seize. 
L. wsurpare. 

Ut—use; wtensil (an article of 
use), (make wseful), 
utility (usefulness). 1. wti. 


utilize 


UNCT—VAL. 


Util — useful; wtility, utilize. L. 
utilis. L. uti, to use.. 

Uv—grape. L. wva. 

Uxor—wife ; wxorious (excessively 
fond of a wife), wxoricide (the 
killing of a wife). L. wxor. 


Vac —be empty, at leisure ; vaca- 
tion, evacuate, vacuum. 

Vaee—cow; vaccinate (to inocu- 
late with virus taken from a 
cow). lL. vacea. 

Vacill—reel; vacillation (chang- 
ing about, unsteady, as if reel- 
img ou-the feet). L. vacillare. 

Vacu—empty ; vacwam, evacuate, 
vacuous, vacuity. L. vacwus.” 
L. vacare, to be empty. 

Vad ; vas—go; evade (to shun, 
escape, go out), invade (go into), 
pervade (go through). L. vadere. 

Vag—wander ; vagabond, vagrant, 
vague, vagary (a strange, or 
wandering, notion), extrava- 
gant (wandering beyond proper 
limits). L. vagari. 

Val— valley ; vale, avalanch (a 
rush of loosened snow toward 
the valley). F. val. lL. vallis. 

Val-—be strong, be worth, be of 
use ; valid, valiant, valor, value, 
invalid, avail, convalesce (grow 
strong, or well, again), counter- 

_ vail (be strong against), prevail 
(be strong over). 1. valere. 

Val (vair)—the slain, slaughter; 
vathalla (the hall of the slain, 
the paradise of the North- 
men*), Icel. walr. 


* Among the ancient Northmen it was regarded as a disgrace to die of dis- 
ease or from the effects of old age. It was deemed a privilege and special honor 
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Vale — farewell ; valedictory (see useless)," vanity: (emptiness), 
dict). IL. vale. I. valere, to be vanish (to disappear, and leave 
strong. its place empty), evanescent 
Valetudin—health; valetudinary (vanishing away), vaunt (to 
(having poor health). IL. vale- make vain or empty boasts). 
tudo, valetudinis. lL. valere, to L. vanus. 
be strong. Vandal (wandel) — wander ; Van- 
Vall—a rampart; circumvailla- dal (a barbarian, a member of 
tion (the placing of a rampart one of the wandering tribes 
around), interval (a space be- that overthrew the Roman 
tween, like the space between Empire +). Ger. wandein. 
the rampart of a camp and Vanqu (vinc)—conquer. L. vin- 
,the soldiers’ tents*), wall. L. cere. 
vallum. LL. vallus, a stake, Wapid—stale. L. vapidus. L. 
palisade. vappa, palled wine. 
Valv —leaf of a folding-door; Vapor—vapor, breath; vapor, 
valve, bivalve. L. valva, valve. evaporate (pass off in vapor). 
Van—empty, vain; vain (empty, iL. vapor. 


to fallin the full vigor of manhood in the uproar of battle while spilling the 
blood of enemies. Such a death admitted the deceased to Valhalla, or the hall of 
slain heroes, there to pass an eternity of enjoyment, consisting mainly in drink- 
ing the blood of enemies from human skulls. Such a belief made the Northmen 
brave and cruel to the extreme. Their atrocities have filled many a page of 
history and legend. The Mohammedans were inspired to desperation in battle 
by a doctrine somewhat similar. They were taught to believe that the houris, a 
class of most beautiful females, were waiting in the paradise of the blest to 
receive at once the souls of those who fell in battle, and to minister to their 
pleasure throughout all eternity. 

* In marching forth to the conquest of the world, the Romans fortified every 
camp they occupied, if only for a single night, surrounding it with a rampart and 
a corresponding ditch or moat. In the case of a camp of any permanency, the 
rampart became something formidable. So great were those earth-works that 
many of them may be traced to-day, after the lapse of nearly two thousand 
years. The Romans forced their language everywhere in the west by bringing 
into the presence of the barbarians things which the latter had never used, and 
for which, consequently, they had no names. They were therefore compelled to 
use, or try to use, the Roman, or Latin, terms. The Roman legions were finally 
dispersed from Britain, but the great’ Roman works remained. In giving us the 
word wall, the conquering Anglo-Saxons were endeavoring to Eroneupey the 
Roman word valium. 

+ The three tribes of barbarians that came at intervals to ravage the old and 
corrupt empire were the Goths, Vandals, and Huns. Of these, the Vandals 
exhibited the greatest ferocity and the spirit of mad destruction. They destroyed 
through mere wantonness whatever monuments or other works of art came 
within their power. Hence, a willful ruining of what is beautiful is called an 
act of vandalism. Most conquerors have evinced a disposition to remove works of 
art to their own capitals; but the Vandals acquired undying notoriety by their 


disposition to destroy. 
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Obiations to the Genii there 
For gentle skies and breezes fair !—WMoore. 


The archer sped his arrow at their call, 
Shattering the /Jambent jewel on the wall.—Longfellow. 


The careless eye can find no grace, 
No beauty in the scaly folds, 
Nor see within the dark embrace 
What /atent loveliness it holds.—M7s. Tighe. (The Lily.) - 


A lady, the wonder of her kind, 

Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind 

Which, dilating, had molded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean.—Shelley. 


God works for all. Ye can not hem the hope of being free 
With parallels of latitude, with mountain-range or sea,—Lowell. 


For purest of all Earth’s oblations, 
Are the offerings of Peace.— Charles Jeffreys. 


No royal permission is requisite to launch forth on the broad sea of discovery 
that surrounds us—most full of novelty where most explored.—Hdward Hverett. 


It were all one, 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me: i 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere.—Shakespeare, 


No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, : 
Relax his ponderous strength and lean to hear.— Goldsmith. 


He speaketh not, and yet there lies 

A conversation in his eyes; 

The golden silence of the Greek, 

The gravest wisdom of the wise, 

Not spoken in language, but in looks 

More legible than printed books, 

As if he could but would not speak.—Longfellow. 


The eyes of men converse as much as their tongues, with the advantage that 


the ocular dialect needs no dictionary, but is understood all the world over.—Em- 
erson, 


What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape, 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 


—Keats. (Odeto a Grecian Urn.) 


af 


VARI—VEN; VENT. 


Vari—diverse, of many kinds; 

--various,” vary, variegate. L. 
varius. 

Varic — dilated vein; varicose 
(permanently dilated). L. varia, 
varcis. L. varus, crooked. 

Varic — straddling, diverging; 
prevaricate (to be untruthful, 
to shift ground, or straddle), 
divaricate (diverging apart). L. 
varicus. lL. varus, crooked. 

Variol—small-pox; varioloid (a 

. form-of small-pox). Li. variola, 
L. varius, varied, spotted. 

Vas — vessel ; vase, vascular (hav- 
ing little vessels), extravasate 
(to draw out of the proper 
vessels), vessel. L. vas. 

Vast — great; vast. L. vastus. 

Vast —lay waste; devastate. L. 
vastare. LL. vastus, great. 

Veer — See vir. 

Veget— quicken, enliven; vege- 
table (a plant fit or able to 
live). Li. vegetare. lL. vegetus, 
lively. L. vegere, to quicken. 
arouse. 

Veh— carry, bring; vehicle, vehe- 
ment (impassioned, being car- 
ried out of one’s mind), inveigh 
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(bring against), vein (the vessel 
which carries the blood back 
to the heart*). L. vehere. 
Vel—veil ; reveal (bring into view, 
put back the veil), veil. LL. 
velum. I. velum, a ship’s sail. 
L. vehere, to carry, propel. 
Veloc—swift ; velocity, velocipede. 
L. velox, velocis. 
Velop — wrap, cover; envelop 
(cover in), develop? (wncover). 
Ven— sale ; venal (corrupt, selling 
influencet). L. venus, venum. 
Ven ; vent—come ; convene (come 
together), convenient (suitable, 
coming together), covenant (an 
agreement or coming together), 
intervene (come between), par- 
venu (a new arrival, just come 
through), revenue (income, come 
back), souvenir (a remem- 
brance, a coming into mind), 
supervene (come upon, after), 
venue (the arrival or coming 
of a court), advent (come to), 
adventure (a ventury), convent 
(an assembly, or coming to- 
gether), convention (a coming 
together), event (a result, owt- 
come), invent (find out, come 


* A vein is that which carries, or propels, the blood onward to the heart. The 
propelling power in the vein is principally the elastic quality of its tissue, which 
pressing upon the blood, forces it onward; though there is also an impetus 
received from the violent flow of arterial blood. Hence the vein is literally and 
in fact a “propeller.” The movement in the vein is a sluggish one; hence there 
is little danger from severing it and causing an external flow of venous blood. 

+ We apply the term mercenary to sordid motives, or an unprincipled struggle 
after gain; the term venal is applied to the corrupt condition resulting from mer- 
cenary motives. Thus, a mercenary press seeks improper gains; a venal press has 
realized or is in the enjoyment of improper gains. Another distinction is that 
between hive and sale; the mercenary engages to perform specific services at a 
fixed rate; the venal person has tranferred himself wholly to the purchaser of his 
service, 
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upon), prevent (anticipate, come 
before), venture® (a coming. 
upon). L. venire, ventus. _ 
Ven—hunt; venison. L. venari. 
Ven — vein; venous, venesection. 
L. vena. 
Vend—sell ; vendible. L. vendere. 
Vener — reverence; venerable.'” 


L. venerari. L. venus, veneris, 
love. 
Veng — avenge; vengeance, 


avenge, revenge. HF. venger. 
L. vindicare, to lay claim to. 
L. vindic, a claimant. 

Veni— pardon; venial (pardon- 
able). L. venia. 

Vent—wind ; ventilate. L. ventus. 

Vent —See ven. 

Ventr—pbelly, stomach; ventral, 
ventricle, ventriloquist. L. ven- 
ter, ventris. 

Ver— spring; vernal. L. ver. 

Ver — true, truth; veracious 
(truthful), verify (make out to 
be true), verity (a truth), ver- 
dict (a truthful report), aver (af- 
firm to be true), very (in truth), 
verisimilitude (an appearance 
of truth). lL. verus, true. 

Verb— word; verbal (by word of 
mouth), verbatim (word for 
word), verbose (wordy), verb 


VEN—VERT; VERS. 


= 


(the asserting word of a sen- 
tence), proverb (an old saying, 
a public word). L. verbum. 

Verber— scourge, whip; rever- 
berate (to whip or beat. back). 
L. verber. 

Verd —fiourish, be green; ver- 
dant. F. verdir. O. F. verd, 
green. L. viridis, green. 

Verd — green; verdant,!” verdi- 
gris (the green rust of bronze). 
O. F. verd. L. viridis. 

Verg— tend, incline; converge,!” 
diverge. lL. vergere. 

Verg—wand, loop, ring, edge; 
verger (the rod-bearer), verge 
the edge or brink). FF. verge. 
L. virga. 

Verm—worm; vermin, vermi- 
celli, vermicular, vermilion (of 
the color of the cochineal in- 
sect or worm). lL. vermis. ~ 

Vern — home-born slave ; vernac- 
ular (so thoroughly native to 
a country that it is possessed 
by the home-born slaves*). L. 
Verna. 

Vers—dwell; converse*” (asso- 
ciate, dwell with). lL. versari. 
L. vertere, versus, to turn.+ 

Vert; vers—turn ; verse *® (a line, 
or turn, of poetry), version (a 


* In ancient times the slavery of the white race prevailed all over Europe. 
As the home-born slave was entirely uneducated, his speech and other traits 


were regarded as those peculiarly native to the soil. 


Education in ancient Rome 


caused the use of many Greek terms (as learning came from Greece), thereby 
disturbing the purity of Latin speech. Hence, in any country the vernacular 


speech is that used by the young and uneducated classes. 


The English vernacuar 


is overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon, though the English language is derived mainly 
from Latin and Greek sources; that is, the majority of English words are of 
Latin and Greek origin, while the English vernacular is almost exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon. The reason of this will be found in a note under Abridge. 

+ The act of dwelling was compared to turning one’s self about. 


& 
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VESte—vV ic. 


translation or turning into 
another language), vertebra (a 
turning section of the spine), 
vertigo (giddiness, a turning 
round and round), vertex (the 
highest point, like the zenith, 
the turning point of the stars), 
vortex (a whirlpool), adverse 
(turned toward or against), ad- 
vert (turn to), advertise (inform, 
turn to), avert (turn aside), 
anniversary * (the return of the 
year), controversy (a quarrel 
or turning against), converse 
(dwell, turn about, talk with), 
convert (turn completely), divers 
_ (turned apart), diverse (turned 
apart), divert (turn apart), di- 
vorce (a separation or turning 
apart), invert (turn over), mal- 
versation (il-conduct or twrn- 
ing in office), obverse (turned 
toward), pervert (ruin, turn 
thoroughly), pro(rever)se (direct, 
or turned forward, discourse), 
reverse (turned back), revert 
(turn back), subvert (turn under), 
transverse (twrned across), trav- 
erse (turned across), vers (a 
line or twrn), versed (skilled, 
turned). li. vertere, versus. 

Vesic — bladder; vesicle. UL. 
vesica. 

Vesper —the evening star ;1 ves- 
pers (an evening service). L. 
vesper. 

Vest — garment, clothing; vest, 
vestment, vesture,!® vestry (the 
wardrobe or place for clothing), 
divest (strip off, wnelothe), in- 
vest (clothe in), travesty (a 
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mockery, like a disguise or 
change of clothes). LL. vestis. 
Vestibul—a fore-court ; vestibule 
(an ante-chamber, or fore- 
court). L. vestibulum. LL. ve, 
separate from; stabulum,. an 
abode. L. stare, to stand. 
Vestigi — foot-track; vestige 
(track, trace), investigate (track 


out). L. vestigium. 

Veter—old; veteran, inveterate 
(lasting a long time). LL. vetus, 
veteris. 


Veterin — belonging to beasts of 
burden; veterinary. lL. vete- 
rinus. 

Veto—I forbid. L. veto. 

Vex — carried; convex (carried 
together). lL. vehere, vexrus. 
Vex — harass. L. vexare. L. 

vehere, vexrus, to carry, convey. 

Vi—way, road; viaduct (a road con- 
ducted over a stream or valley), 
deviate (go from the way), de- 
vious (going out of the way), ob- 
viate (prevent, come against in 
the way), obvious (evident, lying 
in the way against), pervious 
(allowing a passage or way 
through), previous (on the way 
before), convey (be with in the 
way), convoy (accompany, be 
with in the way), envoy (a mes- 
senger sent on his way), in- 
voice (an account of goods sent 
on their way), voyage. L. via. 

Viand — food ; viands. F. viande. 
L. vivenenda. Iu. vivere, to live. 

Vibr—swing; vibrate. L. vibrare. 

Vie —a change, turn; vicissitude, 
wicar (a deputy who takes his 
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Beneath the shade of thy golden wings, 
The Roman {egions bore, 

From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs, : 
Their pride, to the polar shore.—Percival, (To the Hagle.) 


Macd. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece ! 
Most sacri/egious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building.—Shakespeare. 


And mighty trees 
In many a lazy syllable repeating 
Their old poetic /egends to the wind.—Longfellow. 


No light had we, for that we do repent ; 
And, learning this, the Bridegroom will re/ent. 
Too late, too late! ye can not enter now.— Tennyson, 


Thou, Leonatus, art the lion’s whelp; 
The fit and apt construction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import so much.—Shakespeare. 


And though the /esson be hard to learn, 
The sooner the better, my friend.—Alice Cary. 


Iago. No, forbear: 
The lethargy must have his quiet course.—Shakespeare. 


In any choice of books, always remember what Milton said, that ‘a good book 
is the life-blood of a master-spirit’’; and also recall the advice of Cato, always to 
“keep company with the good.”—James Russell Lowell. 


That these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect ; 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 
Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo), 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: The dram of bese 
Doth all the noble substance often out, 
To his own scandal.—Shakespeare, 


The only true equalizers in the world are books; the only treasure-house open 
to all comers is a library ; the only wealth which will not decay is knowledge; the 
only jewel which you can carry beyond the grave is wisdom.—Dr. Langford. 

z In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there’s no such word 
- As faul.— Bulwer, 
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VICARI—VIV. 


turn at the duties of the office). 
L. vicis. 

Vicari — deputy; vicarious (by 
deputy), vicar (a deputy). L. 
vicarius. L. vicis, turn, change, 
succession. 

Vice—in the place of ; vicegerent 
(ruling in the place of), viceroy 
(ir the place of the king). L. 
vice. 

Vicin—near ; vicinity. L. vicinus. 

L. vicus, village, street.* 

Vict — live; victuals (food by 
which we live). L. vivere, victus. 

Vict —See vine. 

Victim — victim. L. victima. 

Vid; vis—see, appear; evident 
(being seen clearly), provide! 
(foresee), vision,'® visible,” 
visit (go to see), visor (the face, 
or seeing part, of a helmet), 
vista (a view), visual. L. videre, 
visus. 

Vigil — awake ; vigil, vigilant. L. 


vigil. i. vigere, to be lively. 
Vigor — vigor; invigorate. L. 
vigor. lL. vigere, to be lively. 


Vil—base; vile. L. vilis. 

Vill —farm-house ; villa, village*” 
(a collection of farm-houses), 
villain (an abandoned wretch, 
like some of the early farm- 
slaves). L. villa. 

Vin — wine; vine™ (the wine 
plant, the grape), vintage, vine- 
gar (the eager, or sharp, wine). 
L. vinum. 

Vine; vict —conquer; convince 
(conquer with), evince (thor- 
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% 
oughly conquer), invincible (un- 
conquerable), vanquish, evict 
(conquer out), victor. Li. vincere, 
victus. 

Vindic—lay claim to, avenge; — 
vindicate, vindictive. L. vin- 
dicare. 

Viol—treat with force; violate, 
violent. LL. violare. 

Vir — man; virile (manly), virago 
(a scolding, man-like woman), 
virtue (manly excellence), de- 
cemvir (one of the ten men 
who once ruled Rome), trium- 
vir (one of the three men who 
once ruled Rome). L. vir. 

Vir — poison ; virus, virulent. I. 
virus. 

Virgin—a maid. L. virgo, vir- 
gimas. ; 

Virid—green ; viridity. L. viridis. 

Vis— See vid. 


Vit —life; vital. L. vita. 

Viti — vice, fault; vitiate. L. 
vitium. 

Vitr — glass; vitreous, vitrify, 


vitriol (the glassy substance). 
L. vitrum. 

Vitul—calf; vituline, veal, vellum 
(calf’s skin), viol (an instrument 
first used at a festival at which 
a calf was sacrificed). L. vi- 
tulus. 

Vituper — blame; vitwperate (to 
blame violently). L. vituperare. 
L. vitium, fault; parare, to 
prepare. 

Viv—live; vivacity (liveliness), 
vivify (to give life to), vivid 


* Houses in the same street are in the same vicinity. 
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(lively), viviparous (producing 
live young), vivisection (cutting 
up alive), revive (live again), 
survive (outlive). L. vivere. 

Voe—voice; vocal (belonging to 
the voice), vociferate (shout 
aloud, lift up the voice), viva 
voce (with the living voice). LL. 
vox, vocis. 

Voe—call; vocation (a calling), 
advocate (plead, call wpon), avo- 
cation (a diversion, a calling 
away of the attention), con- 
voke (call together), evoke (cull 
out), invoke (call wpon), provoke 
(call forth), revoke (call back), 
vouch (to warrant, call upon 
in support of). L. vocare. L. 
vox, vocis, the voice. 

Vocabul—name, word; vocabu- 
lary (a list of words), vocable 
(a term or word). Li. vocabulum. 
L. vocare, to call. L. vox, vocis, 
the voice. 

Vol—wish, will; volition. L. volo, 

¢. wish; 

Vol—fiy; volley (a flight of shot), 
volant, volatile (tending to dis- 
perse or fly away). lL. volare. 

Volu— See volv. 

Volunt — free-will ; voluntary (of 
one’s own free-will). TL. volun- 
tas. L. volo, I wish. 


VOC Vor 


Volupt — pleasure: voluptuous 
(full of pleasure), voluptuary 
(one devoted to sensual pleas- 


ures). li. voluptas. L. volup, 
wolupe, agreeably. L. volo, I 
wish. 


Volv; volu; volut—roll; cir- 
cumvolve (roll around), con- 
volve (roll together), devolve (roll 
down), evolve (roll out, wnroll), 
involve (roll i), revolve (roll 
again), volume (a book, form- 
erly a roll of papyrus or parch- 
ment), voluble (fluent, having 
the words rolling out with 
ease), revolution 1° (an overturn- 
ing or rolling back*), revolt 
(an, overthrow or rolling back 
of authority), vault (a chamber 
with a curved or rolled roof), 
volut (a spiral scroll, or roll, 
on a capital). L. volwere, vo- 
lutus. 

Vom—vomit. L. vomere. 

Wor—devour ; voracious, devour, 
herbivorous, carnivorous, om- 
nivorous (devouring all things). 
L. vorare. 

Vot — vow ; votive (promised with 
a vow), votary (one paying re- 
ligious vows), devote (give up, 
wow away fully +), devowt (very 
devoted). I. vovere, votus. 


* The term. 7evolution, however, is restricted to a revolt that is successful. 
Hence the American revolt became a revolution. In like manner the revolt in 
England against the kings of the Stuart dynasty became by its success a revolu- 
tion, But it became a revolution in a double sense; for, whereas the monarchs 
claimed hitherto to rule by divine authority, the revolution settled the principle 
that they ruled by virtue of the choice of the people. Since the English Revolu- 
tion, England has been virtually a republic, though retaining a hereditary execu- 
tive with limited powers and restricted functions. 

+ The ancient Romans had a superstition that a general could devote his 
enemies to destruction by including himself in the vow. It was tried on two 


a 


VOR —— ZO! 


Vot—a wish; vote (the expres- 


sion of one’s wish or will). L. 
votum. LL. vovere, votus, to 
vow. 

Voy —See vi. 


Vulg —the common people; vui- 
gar, divulge (publish abroad 
among the people). L. vulgus. 

Vulner—a wound ; vulnerable,* 
invulnerable. L. vulnus, vul- 
neris. 

Vulp—fox ; vulpine (fox-like). L. 

“ vulpes. 

Vuls; vult—pluck, tear; con- 

vulsion (a plucking together), 
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Wal (wealh) — foreign; walnut 
(the foreign nut), Wales} (the 
Foreign Land). <A. 8. wealh. 


Xanth— yellow. G. xanthos. 

Xiph—sword ; viphoid. G. xiphos. 

Xyl—word; «ylography, «ylo- 
phone. G. xule. 


Zo—animal; zoology (the science 
of animals), zodiac (a belt of 
the heavens containing twelve 
constellations, named almost 
entirely after animals), zo00- 
phyte (an animal plant). G. 
zoon. 


Zo—life ; azoic (without life), azote 
(nitrogen, which destroys life). 
-G. Z0e. 


revulsion (a plucking back), 
vulture * (the beast that tears 
dead bodies). L. vellere, vulsus. 


occasions by the Decii, father and son, each of whom rushed into the ranks of 
the enemy to save the Roman army as by a miracle. On both occasions the 
Romans were victorious. At a later time, Arnold Winkelried devoted himself 
for the Swiss, and enabled them to win a victory, though he did not expect a 
miraculous interposition. 

* Thetis, the goddess mother of Achilles, dipped him when an infant into the 
river Siyx in order to render him invulnerable to mortal weapons. She held him 
by the heel, thus keeping the water from that part, and, consequently, leaving it 
subject to mortal laws. When the arrow of Paris found entrance here, the hero 
yielded up his life in accordance with the dying prophecy of Hector: 


“Pheebus and Paris shall avenge my fate, 
And stretch thee here before the Sczean gate.”’—Pope’s Iliad. 


+ The word Wales means the land of the wealhs, or foreigners. The Anglo-Saxon 
conquest of Britain continued through a period of two hundred years. It was 
finally limited by natural obstructions in the north and west. Behind .the 
mountains in the one quarter and the morasses in the other, the severed rem- 
nants of the stubborn race that made such trouble for imperial Cesar, seven 
hundred years earlier, still bade defiance to the invader. The brave western 
Celts became /foreigners(!) on the very soil which they had occupied for untold 
ages. The foiled conqueror flung an epithet over the region which his arms 
could not subdue. Like many another opprobrious epithet, it was finally adopted 
as a term of honor, and the name of the region will publish forever the chagrin 
and spite of an enemy from afar. Six hundred years after the failure of the 
Saxon conquest the Welsh submitted to be incorporated into the English nation. 
But they dictated conditions which forever saved their pride and removed all 
idea of subjugation. The long struggle was terminated by the consent of the 
English sovereign to style his eldest son and heir the Prince of Wales. So that 
instead of conquering the foreign region, Saxon and Norman England submitted 
to be ruled forever by a line of Welsh princes! 
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Day-stars ! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle, 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation.—Horace Smith. (Hymn to the Flowers.) 


All that liberal Autumn pours 
From her rich o’erflowing stores.—Mrs. Barbauld. 


Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonored his relics are laid.—Moore. 


Q. Mar. O princely Buckingham, I kiss thy hand, 
In sign of league and amity with thee.—Shakespeare. 


He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symboi of a princely lineage wore.— Willis. 


And while the night-breeze dies away, 
Like relics of some faded strain, 
Lov’d voices, lost for many a day, 
Seem whispering round again.—Moore. 


Now came still Evening on, and 7wilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad.—WMilton. 


And lives unseen, and bathes her wing, 
All vestal white, in the limpid spring.—Woore. 


To hear the iguid Tuscan speech at whiles 
From citizen and peasant.—Hmma Lazarus. 


‘Wide open stood the chapel door; 

A sweet old music, swelling o’er 

Low prayerful murmurs, issued thence,— 
The Litanies of Providence !—Whittier. 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the Jetters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave?—Byron. 


The clouds in thousand liveries dight.—Milton. 


Many-a man of passable information at the present day reads scarcely any 
thing but reviews, and before long a man of erudition will be little better than a 
mere walking catalogue.—tIrving. 


tag 


ZON—ZYM; A—AP. 


Zon — belt, 
zone. 
Zyg—join; syzygy (conjunction). 

G. zewgmum. 


girdle ; 


Zym—ferment; zymology (the 
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doctrine of fermentation), zy- 
motic (relating to epidemic dis- 
eases, in which a poison works 
through the body like a fer- 
ment). G. zumoo, 


Fal iad OS ape 


A—without, not. G.a@ G. an. 
G: ana. 
A—to, toward, into, at. F. a. 


L. ad. 
A—from. L.a. L. ab. 
A (for ex)—out; amend. L. ex. 
A—ofi; adown. A. S. of. 
A—on,; afoot, etc. 
Ab—from, away. L. ab. 
Abs— from, away. L. abs. 
Ae (ad)— to, toward, unto, at. 


Af (ad) —to, toward, unto, at. 
L. ad. 

Ag (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 
L. ad. 

Al—the. Ar. al.* 

Al (ad)—to, toward, unto, at. 
Lad. 

An — without, not. G. an. G. ana. 


Ana—up, back, again. G. ana. 
Ante—before. L. ante. 
Anti—against. G. anti. 


Ee“ ad. 
Ad—to, toward, unto, at. 


Ap (ad)—to, toward, unto, at. 


L. ad. L. ad. 


* As the several invading and conquering races left their impress on the lan- 
guage of England, so likewise the Arabian or Moorish conquest of Spain left a 
broad impress on the geography and language of that country. The Moslems 
were taught to extend their religion by the power of the sword. In accordance 
with this mandate, they exterminated Christianity and every other belief at 
issue with Islam in south-western Asia and northern Africa. In due time they 
invaded Europe, first appearing in Spain, and effectually conquering the penin- 
sula. They entered from Africa, from the region of Morocco, and were hence 
called Moors. They crossed the narrow Strait of Gibraltar, and signalized their 
entrance into Europe by immediately re-christening its geographical features. 
The great rock (the Pillar of Hercules), which had borne for centuries the name 
of the renowned mythical hero, was destined to bear thereafter the name of the 
conquering Moorish chief, Tarick (Gibraltar—Geber-al-Tarick, the rock of Tarick). 
The wave of invasion crossed the Pyrenees, but its onward progress in that 
direction was arrested forever by the decisive victory of the French commander, 
Charles Martel (Charles the Hammerer of the Moslems), on the plain of Tours. 
Confined to Spain, the Moors or Arabs signalized their occupation of the region 
by the diligent cultivation of the arts and sciences. As a noble monument of 
their success in the former, they have left us the beautiful palace of the Alham- 
bra at Granada (see Arabesque); while their success in the latter will be noted 
in the number of Arabic terms that have taken a prominent place in scientific 
nomenclature, in competition with the overmastering Greek. (See Alabaster, also 
the scientific terms beginning with the syllable ai.) 
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Apo—from, off. G. apo. Ec— out. G. ec. 

Ar (ad) —to, toward, untae, at. Ef (ex)—out. L. ew.” 
L. ad. El (en)—in. G. en. 


Arch—chief. G. archi. 

Arehi— chief. G. archi. 

As (ad)—to, toward, unto, at. 
L. ad. 

At (ad)—to, toward, unto, at. 
Tied. 


Be—to cause. A. S. be. 

Bi— double. L. bt. L. dui, twice. 
L. duo, two. 

Bis—twice. L. bis. 


Cata—down, thoroughly. G. cata. 

Co—together, with. lL. co. L. 
con. Ll. cum. 

Col (con) —together, with. L. con. 
L. cum. 

Com (con) — together, 
con. I. cum. 

Con — together, with. L. con. 
L. cum. 

Contra — against, opposite: L. 
contra. 

Cor (con) — together, with. L. 
con. L. cum. 

Counter (contra) — against, oppo- 
site. L. contra. 


with. L. 


De— down, from, away. lL. de. 

De — apart, away, un. F. di. 
O. F. des. L. dis. 

Des—apart, away, un. F. 
L. dis. 

Di—double. G. di. G. dis. 

Dia—through, between, across. 
G. dia. 

Dis—apart, away, un. IL. dis. 


E— out. 


~ 
* 


Ws. €. du. ex. 


_In—not. 


Em (en)—in. G. en. 

En—in. G. en. F. en. Liem, 
Epi—upon, to, besides. G. epi. 
Eu—well. G. eu. G. eus, good. 
Ex—out. L. ex. G. ex. 


For — intensely, utterly ; forbear, 
forbid, forfend, forget, forgive, 
forego, forlorn, forsake, for- 
swear. <A. 8. for. 


Tl (in) —in, into, on; upon. L. in. a 


Tl (im)—not. L. im. 


Im (in)—in, into, ete. L. im. 
Im (én)—not. L. in, 
In—in, into, etc. L. in. 


_L. in. 

Inter—among, between. L. inter. 
Ir (in)—in, into, ete. L. in, 
Ir (#)— not. L. in. 


Mal—pbad. F. mal. LL. matlus, 
bad. 

Meta— among, with, after, over. 
G. meta. 

Mis—ill, wrong. A. S. mis. 

Mis (mes)—ill, bad; mischief, 
miscreant, misnomer, etc. O. F. 
mes. L. minus, less. 

Mono — single, sole. 

~ G@. monos. 


G. mono. 


Non — not. 
unus, one. 


L. non. L. ne, not; 


Ob — toward, against, at, before, 
upon, over, about, near. L. ob. 
Oe (ob). 


4 
. 
“ 
‘ 
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OF—UN. 


Of (0b). 
Omni—all. L. omni. L. omnis, 
all. 
Op (0b). 


Pan—all. G. pan. 

Par — through; parterre, par- 
venue. F. par. L. per. 

Para—beside. G. para. 

Per— through. L. per. 

_Peri—around, about. G. peri. 

Poly—many. L. poly. G. polu. 
G. polus, much. 

Port—toward; portend. O. S. 
port. 

Post—after, behind. L. post. 

Pre — before, beforehand. L. pre, 
pre. lL. pre, before. 

Preter—beyond. L. preter. L. 
preter, beyond. L. pre, be- 
fore. 

Pro—pbefore, forward. L. pro. 

Pros—toward. G. pros. 

Proto— first. G. protos. 

Pur — before, forward. O. F. pur. 
L. pro. 
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Re—again, back. Te re. - 
Red — again, back. L. re. 


Se — away, apart, aside. 
(sed). 

Sed —away, apart, aside. L. se. 

Sub — under, after. L. sub. 

Sue (swo). 

Suf (sub). 

Sum (sub). 

Sup (sud). 

Super — above, over. L. super. 

Supra—above, beyond. L. supra. 
L. swperus. 

Sur (sub). - 

Sur — above, 
super. 

Sus (sub). 

Syl (syn). 

Sym (syn). 

Syn — together. 


L. se 
h 


over. F. sur. L. 


G. sun. 


Tra (trans). 

Trans — beyond, across, over. L. 
trans. 

Un—not. A. S. wn. 

Un-—reverse; wnlock, etc. 


= 
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Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men.—Shakespeare. 


~ 


Mach. * Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.—Shakespeare. 


There’s a boy we pretend, with a three-decker brain, 
Who could harness a logical team with his brain.—Holmes, 


And dire remembrance interlope, 
To vex the feverish slumbers of the mind.— Coleridge. 


He was young, 
And eminently beautiful, and life 
Mantled in eloguent fullness on his lip, 
And sparkled in his glance.— Willis. 
Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair,—WMilton. 


Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet !—Longfellow. 


And the meteors of that sublunar heaven, . 
Like the lamps of the air when Night walks forth, 
Laughed round her footsteps up from the earth !|—Shelley. 


Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 
Misleads th’ amazed night-wanderer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool.—Milton, 


Not to be laughed at and scorned because he was little of stature; 
For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, couwrageous.—Longfellow, 


Such dim-conceived glories of the brain 
Bring round the heart an indescribable feud : 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 
That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main, 
A sun, a shadow of a magnitude. 
—Keats. (On Seeing the Elgin Marbles.) 


Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace 
of domestic tribulation,—Irving. 
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You will be told of some wintry chill, some casual indisposition, that laid her 
low—but no one knows the mental malady that previously sapped her strength, 
and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler.—Drving. 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above: 

The calm majestic presence of the night, 
As of the one I love.—Longfellow. 


Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him farther !—Shakespeare. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest.—Longfellow. 


Ye matin worshipers! who bending lowly 
Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high.—Horace Smith. (Hymn to the Flowers.) 


But, like stately matron gray, 
Calling child and grandchild round her, 
Will for them at least be gay.—Kingsley. 


Sweet-scented flower! who art wont to bloom 
On January’s front severe, 
And o’er the wintry desert drear 
To waft thy waste perfume. 
—Kirk White. (To the Herb Rosemary.) 


Yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and, if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 
The lion would have crouched to in his lair.— Willis. 


Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread.— Goldsmith, 


There’s music in the dash of waves, 

When the swift bark cleaves their foam; 
There’s music heard upon her deck— 

The mariner’s song of home.—Halleck. 


Oph. There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; pray you, love, remember; 
and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts,—Shakespeare, 
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Far off the mellow bells began to ring 
For matins in the half-awakened towns.—Longfellow. 


Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss,— 
Ah, that maternal smile! it answers—Yes.— Cowper. 


As with his wings aslant, 
Sails the fierce cormorant.—Longfellow. 


The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words: And I do know 
A many fools that stand in better place, 
Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter.—Shakespeare. 


It is the legacy of a noble and enduring spirit, purified by sorrow and suffering, 
bequeathing to its successors in calamity the maxims of sweet morality, and the 
trains of eloguent but simple reasoning, by which it was enabled to bear up 
against the various ills of life.—Jrving. 


Or where Meander’s amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep.— Gray. 


From whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifiuous streams that water’d all the schools 
Of academics, old and new.—Wilton. 


And fast by Hemus, Thracian Hebrus creeps 

O’er golden sands, and still for Orpheus weeps, 
Whose gory head, borne by the stream along, 
Was still melodious, and expired in song.—Pierpont. 


While History’s Muse the memorial was keeping 
Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, 
Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping, 
For hers was the story that blotted the leaves.—Moore. 


Jaq. I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emuation ; nor the musi- 
cian’s, which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, which is proud; nor the soldier’s, 
which is ambitious; nor the lawyer’s, which is politic; nor the lady’s, which is 
nice; nor the lover’s, which is all these: but it is a melancholy of mine own, com- 
pounded of many simples, extracted from many objects; and, indeed, the sundry 
contemplation of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a most 
humorous sadness. — Shakespeare. 


e 


O mighty Czesar! Dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measwre 2—Shakespeare, 


— 
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By the mercy that endears, 
Spare him—he our love hath shared— 
Spare him—as thou wouldst be spared.—Longfellow. 


And,—when I am forgotten, as I shall be; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of,—say, I taught thee.—Shakespeare. 


Por. He is well paid that is well satisfied : 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied, — 
And therein do account myself well paid; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
I pray you, know me, when we meet again.—Shakespeare. 


Limpid as planets that emerge 
Above the ocean’s rounded verge, 
Soft shining through the summer night.—Longfellow. 


Say, what other metre is it 
Than the meeting of the eyes?—Zmerson. 


Stlent and slow, by tower and town, 
The freighted barges come and go, 
Their pendent shadows gliding down 
By town and tower submerged below. 
—Longfellow. (Lake Como.) 


Fno. Her gentlewomen, like the Wereides, 
So many mermaids tendered her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings; at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers.—Shakespeare. 


Whatever molds of various brain 

E’er shaped the world to weal or woe, 
Whatever empires wax and wane, 

To him that hath not eyes in vain, 
Our village microcosm can show.—Lowell. 


The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The microscope can not find the ani- 
malcule which is less perfect for being little.—Hmerson. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep.—Byron. 


Books and schooling are absolutely necessary to education; but not all-sufficient. 
The mental faculties will be most developed where they are most exercised.—John 
Stuart Mill. 


~~ 
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She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking— 

Ah! little they think who delight in her strains 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking !—Moore, 


In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part.—Longfellow. 


Sweet poet of the woods, a long adieu / 
Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year! 
—Charlotie Smith. (The Nightingale.) 


There if the hovering hawk be near, 
That limpid spring, in its mirror clear, 
Reflects him ere he reach his prey, 

_ And warns the timorous bird away.—Moore. 


The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley, j 

And leave us naught but grief and pain, 
For promised joy.—Burns. ; 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A. ministering angel thou !—Scott. 


To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth. 
—Mary Howitt. (The Use of Flowers.) 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like the Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.—Longfellow. 


Every thing yields. The very glaciers are viscous or regdate into conformity, 
and the stiffest patriots falter and compromise; so that will can not be depended on 
to save us.—Hmerson. 


Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious to-morrow: 

They'll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the west, 
From her own loved island of sorrow !|—WMoore. 


I learned at last submission to my lot; 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot.— Cowper. 


Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead; 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 
To-o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 

Of blue Olympus.—Shakespeare. 
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Lor. The moon shines bright :—In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tenis, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night, 
Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew; 
And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismay’d away. 

Lor. Tn such a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav’d her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In such a night, 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Alson.—Shakespeare, 


And holy words their ruby lips repeat, 
Oft with a chastened glance, in modulation sweet.—Mrs. Sigourney. 


And moving, with demurest air, 
To even-song and vesper prayer.—Keats. 


He may win; 
And what is music then? then music is 
Even as the fowrish, when true subjects bow 
To a new-crown’d monarch: such it is, 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And summon him to marriage.—Shakespeare. 


And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green.—Shelley. 


Tris. You nymphs, called Naiads, of the wand’ring brooks, 
With your sedged crowns, and ever harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons.—Shakespeare. 


There is the ship of pearl, which poets feign 


Sails the unshadowed main. 
—Holmes. (The Chambered Nautilus.) 


Why seek Italy, 
Who can not circumnavigate the sea 
Of thoughts and things at home, but still adjourn 
The nearest matters for a thousand days?—Hmerson. 
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Wol. The king has cur’d me, 
I humbly thank his grace; and from these shoulders, 
These ruin’d pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour.—Shakespeare. 


For a man to write well, there are required three necessaries :—to read the best 
authors ; observe the best speakers; and much exercise of his own style.—Ben Jonson. 


Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the mathematics, subtile; natural phil- 
osophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend.—Lord Bacon. 


af 


With eloguence innate his tongue was arm’d ; 
Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charm’d.—Dryden. 


The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night.—Byron. 


What’s in a name? that’ which we call a rose, 
By any other name, would smell as sweet.—Shakespeare. 


He is a soldier, fit to stand by Cesar 

And give direction; and do but see his vice; 

*Tis to his virtue a just equinom. 

The one as long as th’ other: ’tis pity of him.—Shakespeare. — 


Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; ‘tis something, nothing; 
*Twas mine, “tis his, and has been slave to thousands: 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.—Shakespeare. 


: There shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.—Shakespeare. 


To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to /anguish; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched anima] heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears.—Shakespeare. 


Or sings she but to celebrate 
Her nuptials with the rose ?—Charlotte- Smith. 
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They never hear a lisping tongue 
Pronounce their name in prayer, 
Or watch beside the cradle 
Of a slumberer, calm and fair.—Mrs. Abby. 


Zature seems to exist for the excellent. The world is upheld by the veracity 
of good men: they make the earth wholesome. They who lived with them found 
life glad and nutritious.—Emerson. 


"Mid crowded odelisks and urns 
I sought the untimely grave of Burns,— Wordsworth. 


No voice in the chambers 
No sound in the hall! 
Sleep and od/ivion 
Reign over all.—Longfeliow. 


Ah! not the nectarous poppy lovers use, 
Not daily labor’s dull, Lethzean spring, 
Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 
Of the soiled glory, and the trailing wing.—Arnold. 


The prostrate obelisk or shattered dome, 
Uprooted pedestal, and yawning tomb.—Darwin. 


The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
And dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea stamp: 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.—Burns, 


So music past is obsolete, 
And yet ‘twas sweet, twas passing sweet.—Kirk White. 


If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were found, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven.—Holmes. 


Ah me! what wonder-working occult science 
Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore ?—Longfellow, 


I do not from your labors ask 
In gorgeous panoply to shine, 
For war was ne’er a sport of mine,—WMoore. 


Delicate omens traced in air 
To the lone bard true witness bare.—Hmerson, 
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And if at times a transient breeze 

Break the blue crystal of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 

How welcome is each gentle air ~ 

That wakes and wafts the odors there ?—Byron. 


Stronger than greaves of brass or iron mail 
The panoply of love.— Whittier. 


The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs thro’ the archdd roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no 1n0re divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Desphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.—Milton, 


O couldst thou speak, 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular.— Cowper. 


There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below.—Milton. 


The moon through transom-shafts of stone, 
Which crossed the /atticed oriels, shone.—Scott. 


And a-sudden, like a meteor, gleamed along the oriole.—Read. 


Is’t not enough, thou hast suborn’d these women 
To accuse this worthy man.—Shakespeare. 


Can all that Optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ?—Campbell. (The Rainbow.) 


Nymph, in thy orizons 
Be all my sins remembered.—Shakespeare. 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. The chief use for 
deight, is in privateness and retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, 
is in the judgment and disposition of business.—Lord Bacon. 


I do not know what I may appear to the world; but to myself, I seem to 
have been only like a boy, playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in find- 
ing now and then a pebble, or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.—Sir Isaac Newton. 


But above all, Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of orthodowy, that she might 
not misspell and mispronounce words so shamefully, as girls usually do.—Sheridan. 
(The Rivals.) , ‘ : 
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“T have heard frequent use,” said the late Lord Stndwich, in a debate on the 
Test Laws, ‘of the words ‘orthodoxy’ and ‘heterodoxy’; but I confess myself at 
a loss to know precisely what they mean.” ‘ Orthodoxy, my Lord,” said Bishop 
Warburton, in a whisper,—“ orthodory is my doxy,—heterodoxy is another man’s 
doxy.”—Priestley’s Memoirs. 


There are sweet voices among us, we all know, and voices not musical, it may 
be, to those who hear them for the first time, yet sweeter to us than any we 
shall hear until we listen to some warbling angel in the overture to that eternity 
of blissful harmonies we hope to enjoy.—Holmes, 


The specious panorama of a year 
But multiplies the image of a day.—Hmerson. 


Home of my fathers !—I have stood 

, Where Hudson rolled his lordly flood : 
Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 
Along his frowning Pélisade.— Whittier. 


And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have.—Shakespeare. 


Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind; a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
I see thee yet, in form as paipable 

As this which now I draw.—Shakespeare. 


Oft of one wide expanse had T been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne,. 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.—Keats. 


And as a bird’s wings climb the air, forever palpitating fleetly, 
The song soared.—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


To be, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wings, no seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.—Pope. 


And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees.—Longfellow. 
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Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 
Among thy leaves that palpitate forever.—Lowell. 


It can not pwiley with the mean,— 
Pure by impure is not seen.—Hmerson. 


O Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ?—Burns. 


With smile of trust and folded hands, 

The passive soul in waiting stands 

To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 

The One true Life its own renew.— Whittier. 


Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven, 
And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 

*Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head ?—Scoftt. 


What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ?—Milton. 


Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts.—Lowell, 


As a fair nymph, when rising from her bed, 
With sparkling diamonds dresses not her head, 
But without gold, or pearl, or costly scents, 
Gathers from neighboring fields her ornaments ; 
Such, lovely in its dress, but plain withal, . 
Ought to appear a perfect Pastoral.—Dryden. 


O’er wayward children wouldst thou hold jim rule, 


And in thine own heart let them first keep schools. 7. Coleridge, 


ed 


And sun thee in the light of happy faces; 
Love, Hope, and Patience,—these must be the graces, 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopés and fears it heeded not. 
Shelley. (To a Skylark.) 
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O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
‘With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought, 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral !—Keats. (Ode to « Grecian Urn.) 


and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.—Bryant. 


He had lived for his love—for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him !—Moore, 


She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.—Shakespeare. 


Around Anisi’s convent gate 

The birds, God's poor who can not wait, 

From moor and mere and darksome wood 
Came flocking for their dole of food.—Longfeliow. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour.—Longfellow, 


The school-master is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in full military array.—Lord Brougham. 


In starry flake and pellicle, 
All day the hoary meteor fell._— Whittier. 


He rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to the pommel 
of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck out like grasshoppers’ ; he carried his whip 
perpendicularly in his hand, like a scepter, and as the horse jogged on the motion 
of his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings.—Jrving. 


How solemnly the pendent ivy-mass 
Swings in its winnow.— Coleridge. 


And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 
The shield of that red star.—Longfellow. 


T listened, as the mariner suspends the out-bound oar, 
To taste the farewell gale that breathes from off his native shore,—Peabody. 
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And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine.— Wordsworth. 


And so ’twill be when I am gone; 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

While other bards shall wake these dells, 

And sing your praise, sweet evening bells !—Joore. 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight.—Longfellow. 


And his, that music, to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time.—Halleck. (Burns.) 


The head is stately, calm, and wise, 
And bears a princely part; 

And down beiow in secret lies _ 
The warm, impuisive heart.—Saxe, 


The cowslips tall her pensioners be 3 
In their gold coats spots you see, 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours: 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl on every cowslip’s ear.—Shakespeare, 


Tt is one of the wise dispensations of Providence, that knowledge should not 
only confer power, but should also confer happiness. Every new attainment is 
a@ new source of pleasure; and thus the desire for it increases as fast as it is grati- 
fied.—Judge Story. ~ 

i One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.— Wordsworth. 


The only, the perpetual dirge 
That’s heard here is the sea-bird’s cry, 


Pierpont. (Napoleon at Rest.) 


What is the security of the tomb or the~—perpetuity of an embalmment? The 
remains of Alexander the Great have been scattered to the wind, and his empty 
sarcophagus is now the mere curiosity of a museum.—ZJrving. 


Sad Mayflower! watched by winter stars, 
And nursed by winter gales, 

With petals of the sleeted spars, 
And leaves of frozen sails |— Whittier. 
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The impetuous water-courses 
Rush and roar and plunge* 
Down to the nethermost world.—Longfellow. 


Philosophy, superficially studied, leads away from God; profoundly studied, back 
again to Him.—Zord Bacon. 


The intellectual faculty is a goodly field capable of great improvement; and it 
is the worst husbandry in~the world to sow it with trifles or impertinences. —Sir 
Hatthew Hale. 


Love, freedom, health, had given 
Their ripeness to the manhood of its prime, 
* And all its pulses beat 
Symphonious to the planetary spheres.—Shelley. 


¥ Did ever such a moonlight take 
Weird photographs of shrub and tree?— Whittier. 


Not interrupting with intrusive talk 
P The grand majestic symphonies of ocean.—Longfellow, 


Ring out, ye crystal.spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in meodious time, 
And let the base of heav’n’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony.—Milton, 


Yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the timeworn tower 
So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth -it 
A metaphor of peace.—/Shelley. 


Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth the best of all.—Alice Cary. 


Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do any 
thing of the kind in skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic ef forts 
to smile; but anguish was depicted on every lineament of his countenance.—Dickens, 


How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth !—Byron. 


The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours.— Whittier. 
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O thou, the nymph with placid eye! 

O seldom found, yet ever nigh! : 
Receive my temperate vow: 

Not all the sterms that shake the pole 

Can e’er distu7d thy halcyon soul, 


And smooth the unaltered brow. 
Mrs. Barbauld. (Hymn to Content.) 


The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heayven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home,—Prentice, 


But open wide the gate of horn 
Whence beautiful as planets rise 
The dreams of truth, with starry eyes 
And all the wondrous prophecies 

And visions of the morn.—Longfelow, 


If thou could'st, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very ¢cho, 
That should applaud again.—Shakespeare. 


Like to the senators of the antigue Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels.—Shakespeare, 


Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 
Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale.— Goldsmith. 


When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power.—Halleck. 


Ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems,—in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplication,—Bryant. 


With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliff as Arno’s shelvy side.— Goldsmith, 


The ostrich, hurrying o’er the desert space, 
Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace.—Bryant, 
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Again thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 
To lands beyond the sea, 
And away, like a spirit wreathed in light, 
Thou hurriest, wild and free.—Percival. (To the Eagle.) 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and: heartfelt lay.—Longfellow. 


Nor yet of fairy things that float 
Untouched by mortal stain, 

The beautiful creations of 
The poet’s teeming brain.—WMrs. Foster. 


Tl break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
Tl drown my book.—Shakespeare. 


W>2 have conguered and possessed ourselves of continents of land, concerning 
which antiquity knew nothing; and if new continents of thought reveal themselves _ 
to the exploring human spirit, shall we not possess them also.—Professor Tyndall. 


Bass. We should hold day with the Antipodes 
If you would walk in absence of the sun.—Shakespeare. 


But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken equipoise.—Longfellow. 


Pomona loves the orchard; 
And Liber loves the vine.—Macauwlay. 


O City sitting by the Sea! 
How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man !— Whittier. 


Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The voyal banner; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war !—Shakespeare. 


Till his lips unclosing 
Poured from their pearl-strung portal the musical wave of his wonder.—Kingsley. 


For youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 
Than settled age his sables, and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness.—Shakespeare. 
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And through the storm, and danger’s thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace.—Kirk White. 


scratches on the mountain; the river, its channel in the soil; the animal, its bones 
in the stratum; the fern and leaf, their modest epitaph in the coal. The falling 1 
drop makes its sculpture in the sand or the stone. Not a foot steps into the snow, 
or along the ground, but prints, in characters, more or less lasting, a map of its 


march.—Zmerson. 


Bass. Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate, 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance.—Shakespeare. 


The king deposed and older grown, 
No longer occupies the throne,— 
The crown is on his sister’s brow.—Longfellow. 


Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day; 
How heavily it roll’d away— 

Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars, 
And call’d the radiance from their cars, 
And fill’d the earth, from his deep throne, 
With lonely luster, all his own.—Byron, 


Was this a face 
To be exposed against the warring winds? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 
In the most lferrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross-lightning? to watch (poor perdu!) 
With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire.—Shakespeare. 


It tells how many and often high resolve and purpose strong, 
Shaped on the anvil of my heart, have failed upon my tongue. 


~ 
" 


—Gerald Massey. 


Your theme is Music ;—Yonder-rolls the wave, 
Where dolphins snatched Arion from his grave, 
Enchanted by his lyre :—Citheeron’s shade 
Is yonder seen, where first Amphion played 
. Those potent airs, that, from the yielding earth, 
Charmed stones around him, and gave cities birth.—Pierpont. 


O most lame and impotent conclusion !—Shakespeare. 


“ 
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The crownless hat, ne’er deem’d an ill— 
It only let the sunshine still * 
Repose upon my head !|—Hood. 


I have seen a medicine, 
That's able to breathe life into a stone; 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary, 
With sprightly fire and motion, whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise king Pepin, nay, 
To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand, 
And write to her a love-line.—Shakespeare. 


A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose to a life beyond.—WMilton. 


Virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed, 
‘—Bacon. © 


Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.—Psalm exyi. 15. 


The primal duties shine aloft like stars; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man, like flowers.— Wordsworth. 


She in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime.—Shakespeare. 


’Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes.— Coleridge. 


And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.—Shakespeare. 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station.—Addison. 


What private griefs they have, alas! I know not.—Shakespeare. 


Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view.— Gay. 


Whene’er a nodle deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise.—Longfeliow, 


— 
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Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit ; 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night; 
And, for the day, conjined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand an-end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.—Shakespeare. 


—_—-s ys rl 


. The sense of death is most in apprehension.—Shakespeare. 


I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny (prodigy) of 
learning.—Sheridan. (The Rivals.) : 


Life is probation; mortal man was made 
To solve the solemn problem—right or wrong.—J. @. Adams. 


With mortal crisis doth portend 
My days to appropinque an end.-—Butller. 


O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious day.—Milton. 


O say what soft propitious hour 
I best may choose to hail thy power, 
And court thy gentle sway. — 
—Mrs. Barbauld. (Hymn to Content.) 


His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And lovers’ songs be turned to holy psalms.—Peele. 


A prudent man looketh well to his going.—Prov. xiv. 10. 


His suhject am T not, 
Nor here provincial: My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 
Where I have seen cor7uption boil and bubble, 
Till it o’er-run the stew: laws for all faults; 
But faults so countenanced, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
As much in mock as mark.—Shakespeare. 


That something which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die.—Pope. 


id 
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‘Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of Nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love.—Moore. 


Silence that dreadful bell! it frights the isle 
From her propriety.—Shakespeare. 


Ere Psyche drank the cup that shed 
Immortal life into her soul 

Some evil spirit poured, ’tis said, 
One drop of doubt into the bowl.—WMoore. 


The minds of some of our statesmen, like the pupil of the human eye, contract 
themselves the more, the stronger light there is shed upon them.—Moore. 


Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on Alps: 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales.— Young. 


A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes, 
At every word a reputation dies.—Pope. 


So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more.—Moore. 


Wit, after all, is a mighty tart, pungent ingredient, and much too acid for 
some stomachs.—Irving. 


And for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.—WMilion. 


Bright as young Beauty’s azure eye, 

And pure as infant chastity, 

Each limpid draught, suffused with dew, 

The dripping glass’s crystal hue ; 

And as it trembling reach’d the lip, 

Delight sprung up at every sip.—Robert Bloomfield. 


Of all that moves on earth, in air, 
Or hides beneath the deep, 
There’s nothing half so pure, so fair, 
As my young babe asleep.—Wrs. Foster 


O, my Antonio, I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise, 
For saying nothing.—Shakespeare, 
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When stubbornly he did impugn the truth, 
About a certain question in the law, 
Argued betwixt the duke of York and him.—Shakespeare. 


But the hearth of home has a constant flame, 
And pure as vestal fire; 

Twill burn, twill burn, for ever the same, 
For nature feeds the pyre.—WMrs. Hale, 


And heights where white light scathed, and depths night blue and full of singing 


stars, 


Were mine to tread the while that time beats out the passion of its bars. 


—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


The violet by its mossy stone, 
The primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance-sown daffodil, have found 
Immortal life through him.— Whittier. (On Wordsworth.) 


As, when a bell no longer swings, 
Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream.—Longfelow. 


The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled.—Moore. 


Nature is a mutable cloud, which is always and never the same. She casts 
the same thought into troops of forms, as a poet makes twenty fables with one 
moral,—Emerson. 


*f 


There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an ange sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims :— 

Such harmony is in immortal souls: 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it.—Shakespeare, 


Prophetic whispers breathed from Sphinx’s tongue 
And Memnon’s lyre with hollow murmurs rung.—Darwin. 


Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In ocean’s’ bosom unespied.—Marved. 


But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there.were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.—Shakespeare. 
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Ah me! Experience (so we're told), 
Time’s crucible, turns lead to gold; 
Yet what’s experience won but dross, 
Cloud-gold transmuted to our loss? 
What but base coin the best event 
To the untried experiment ?—Lowell, 


If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music: Therefore, the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature.—Shakespeare. 


Observe, with the utmost attention, all the operations of your own mind, the 
natare of your passions, and the various motives that determine your will, and you 
may, in a great degree, know all mankind.—Lord Chesterfield. 


The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths.— Coleridge. 


Here patriot Truth her glorious precepts draw 
Pledged to Religion, Liberty, and Law.—Story. 


And pure religion breathing household laws.— Wordsworth. 
Men met each other with erected look.—Dryden. 


And pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.—Addison. 


Hrect as a sunbeam, 
Upspringeth the palm.—/merson. 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease ; 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies.— Whittier. 


And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.—Miton. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see.—Pope, 
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Think of the soul that needs 

No background for its deeds ; 

Of him who bravely bears 

A mountain of life-long cares ; 

Of the heart’that aches and bleeds 

And dies, but never surrenders.—Henry Ames Blood. 


Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopylee !|—Byron. 


The si/ent organ loudest chants 
The master’s reguiem.—Hmerson, 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—’tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star.—Byron. 


Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done, 
While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not with the rising sun 
Bugles here shall sound 7eveillé.—Scott. 


Sport thas wrinkled Care derides, : 
And Laughter holding both his sides.—Milton, 


What men call luck 
Is the prerogative of valiant souls, 
The fealty life pays its rightful kings.—Lowedl, 


These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 
Corrode our comfort and destroy our ease.—Hannah More. 


Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 

Or palmy hillock, or the flow’ry lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 

Flow’rs of all hue, and without thorn the rose.—Milton. 


Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble.—Shakespeare. 
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A royal guest with flaxen hair 
Who, throned upon his lofty chair, 
Drums on the table with his spoon.—Longfellow. 


Then like a ruby from the horizon’s ring 
Drops down into the night.—Longfellow. 


The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm; 
The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form !— Whittier. 


And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are Wlanch'd with fear.—Shakespeare, 


He has his Summer, when Juxuriously 

Spring’s honey’d cud of youthful thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming high 

Is nearest unto heaven.—Keats. 


Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view: 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit burnish’d with golden rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
Tf true, here only, and of delicious taste.—Milton. 


Plain his garb; 
Such as might suit a rustic Sire, prepared 
For Sabbath duties.— Wordsworth. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair— 
Her beauty made me glad.— Wordsworth. 


For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred injfivences, 
That, from the stilly ¢wilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks, that, high in heaven, 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless Power 
And inaccessible Majesty.—Bryant. 


That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallow’d grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ?—Burns. 
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But, look, the morn, in 7wsset mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.—Shakespeare. ; 


But, not for clan nor kindred’s cause, 
Will I depart from honour’s laws; 

To assail a wearied man were shame, 
And stranger is a holy name.—Scott. : 


While, lightly pois’d, the scaly brood 

In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 

The springing trout in speckled pride; 
The salmon, monarch of the tide —Smolleti. 


The wild gazelle of Judah’s hills 
Exuting yet may bound, 
And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground; 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by.—Byron. 


Robed in his sacerdotal vest, 
A silvery-headed man, 

With voice of solemn cadence, o’er 
The backward letters ‘ran.— Crosswell. 


One thought the cannon salvos spoke: 
The resonant bell-tower’s vibrant stroke, 
The voiceful streets, the plaudit-echoing halls, 
And prayer and hymn borne heavenward from St. Paul’s |— Whittier, 


Live in the sunshine, swim the sea, 
Drink the wild air’s salubrity.—Hmerson. 


When, goddess, thou lift’st up thy waken’d head, 
Out of the Morning’s purple bed, 
The choir of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising day.—Cowley. 


And the censer burning swung, 
Where before the altar hung 
That proud banner, which, with prayer, 
Had been consecrated there ; 
And the nun’s sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle.—Longfdlow. 


Nature is sanative, refining, elevating.—Hmerson. 
I know no touch of consanguinity ; 


No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me, 
As the sweet Troilus.—Shakespeare. 
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It seems idolatry with some excuse, 
When our forefather druids, in their cups, 
Imagined sanctity .— Cowper, 


Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised! Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear.—Bryant. 


i es ee 


Upbraided me about the rose I wear; 
Saying the sanguine colour of the leaves 
Did represent my master’s blushing cheeks.—Shakespeare. 


. Not useless are ye, flowers! tho’ made for pleasure; 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source, your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight.—Horace Smith. 


Its balmy lips the infant blest, 
Relaxing from its mother’s breast; 
How sweet it heaves the happy sigh 
Of innocent satiety !|— Coleridge. 


And thefts from satellites and rings 
: And broken stars I drew, 
- And out of spent and aged things 
I formed the world anew.—Hmerson, 


How calmly, gliding through the dark blue sky, 
The midnight moon ascends |—Southey. 


Suffice it that he never brought 
His conscience to the public mart; 
But lived himself the truth he taught, 
White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heart.— Whittier. 


For the unlearned man knows not what it is to descend into himself, or to 
call himself to account; nor the pleasure of that most pleasant life, which con- 
sists in our daily feeling ourselves to become better.—Lord Bacon. 


His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way.—Pope. 


A prescient love 
Springs from some life outlived before.—Paul H, Heyne. 
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Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes 
And fondly broods with méser care! 
Time but th’ impression deeper makes 
As streams their-channels deeper wear.—Byron. 


Holmes’ rockets curve their long ellipse, 
And burst in seeds of fire that burst again 
To drop in scintillating rain.—Lowell. 


“Be bold!” first gate; ‘‘Be bold, be bold and evermore be bold,” second 
gate; ‘‘ Be not too bold,” third gate.—Inscription on the Gate of Busyrane. 


of 


Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 

“Be bold! be bold!” and everywhere—" Be bold; 

Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 

Than the defect; better the more than less; 

Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly.—Longfellow. 
Like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At ev’ning from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, on her spotty globe.—WMilton. 


A scribbling Peer’s applauding lays 

Might claim, but claim in vain, my praise, . 
From. that poor youth, whose tales redate 

Sad Juga’s fears, and Bawdin’s fate.—Scott. 


Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this song of Hiawatha !|—Longfellow. 


Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 

Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore: 
Thy jactions, in their worse than civil war 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages.—Byron. 


But what to them the sculptor’s art, 

His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns? 
Wear they not, graven on the heart, 

The name of Robert Burns ?—Halleck. 


No more but plain and bluntly,—7o the king! 
Hath he forgot he is his sovereign ? 

Or doth this churlish superseription 

Pretend some alteration in good wiil ?—Shakespeare. 
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And hence these shades are still the abodes 

Of undissembled gladness: the thick reof 
a Of green and stirring branches is alive 

And musical with birds, that sing and sport 

In wantonness of spirit; while, below, 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the glade 
. Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
_ That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment: as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene.—Bryant. 


A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow oniy, 
As the mist resembles the rain.—Longfellow. 


His humble greatness made the residue plain, 
Dumb eloquence persuading more than speech.—Moore. 


O monstrous treachery ! Can this be so; 
That in alance, amity, and oaths, 
There should be found such false dissembling guile ?—Shakespeare. 


The jealous trout, that low did lie, 
Rose at a well dissembled fly.—Sir H. Wotten. 


God scatters love on every side 
Freely among His children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide 
Wherein some grains may fall, 


There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 
Which burst, unlook’d for, into high-soul’d deeds, 
With wayside beauty rife.—Lowell. 


Sound, sound the clarion! fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world prociaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
. Is worth an age without a name.—Acott, 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d 


Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 
—Keats, (Ode on a Grecian Urn.) 


What an antiseptic is a pure life !—Lowedll. 
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The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 

The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer.— Whittier. 


And now its strings 
Boldlier swept, the long seguacious notes : 
Over delicious surges sink and rise.—Coleridge. | 


Call it not vain; they do not err 
Who say, that when the poet dies, 

Mute Nuture mourns her worshiper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.—Scott. 


I passed some time in Poet’s Corner, which occupies an end of one of the 
transepts or cross aisles of the abbey.—Zrving. 


Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, > 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre.—Bryant. 


I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banguet-hall deserted.—Moore. 


But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.— Wordsworth. 


Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.—Shakespeare, 


You shall mark 
Many a duteous and kmnee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obseguious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 
For nought but provender; and, when he’s old, cashier’d.—Shakespeare. 


Thou art too noble to conserve a life 
In base appliances.—Shakespeare, he 


In the mirror of its tide, 

Tangled thickets on each side 

Hang inverted, and between 

Floating cloud or sky serene.—Longfellow. 


A liquid concert matchless by nice Art, 
~ A stream as if from one full heart.— Wordsworth. 
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The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword: 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observ’d of all observers !—Shakespeare. 


Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one as young: 
_ And her eyes-on all my motions with a mute observance hung.— Tennyson. 


Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment.—Shakespeare. 


Eierne Apollo! that thy sister fair , 

Is of all these the gentlier-mightiest. 

When thy gold breath is misting in the west, 
She unobservéd steals unto her throne, 

And there she sits most meek and most alone; 
As if she had not pomp subservient.—Keats. 


From their bosoms uptossed 

The snows are driven and drifted 

Like Tithonus’ beard, 

Streaming disheveled and white.—Longfellow. 


O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore.—Lowell. 


Then wore his monarch’s signet ring,— 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne,—a king.—Halleck. 


Shrine of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ?—Byron. 


As down in the sunless reéreats of the ocean 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see; 

So deep in my soul the s¢ill prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises si/ent to Thee.—Moore, 


True swains in love shall, in the world to come, 
Approve of their truths by Troilus: when their rhymes, 
Full of profest, of oath, and big compare, 
Want similes, truth tired with iteration,— 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the center,— 
Yet, after all comparisons of truth, 
: As truth’s authentic author to be cited, 
As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse, 
And. sanctify the nwmbers.—Shakespeare. 
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And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their ¢ents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.—Longfellow. 


And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 

Which led through the garden along and across, 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 

Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees,—Shelley. 


Some busy and insinuating rogue.—Shakespeare. 


When steel grows 
Soft as the paraséfe’s silk, let him be made 
An overture for the wars !—Shakespeare. 


And I have sinuous shells of pearly hue; 

Shake one, and it awakens, then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.—Landor. 


For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the soldier’s prize; 
The soldier’s wealth is honour ; 
The brave poor soldier ne’er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger, 
Remember he’s his country’s stay 
In day and hour o’ danger.—Burns, 


Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 
And from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 


—Longfellow. (The Belfry of Bruges.) 


With sonorous notes 
Of every tone, mixed in confusion sweet, 
All chanted in the fullness of delight, 
The forest rings.— Wilson. _ 


Trees, and flowers, and streams 
Are social and benevolent; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Roaming among them at the cool of day, 
Shall find, like him who Eden’s garden dressed, 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart.—Mrs, Sigourney. 
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Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea 1— Coleridge. 


Each plant has its parasife, and each created thing its lover and poet.—Hmerson., 


Our greatest glory consists not in never falling, but in rising every time we 
fall.— Goldsmith. 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 
I’m nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before.—Phabe Cary. 


The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes.—Shakespeare. 


With terror, now, he froze the cowering blood ; 
And now, dissolved the heart in tenderness.—Pollok. (Byron.) 


And as the nightly tapers disappear 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 

So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light.—Dryden. 


And now, O monarch absolute, 

Thy power is put to proof, for lo! 

Resisfless, fathomless, and slow, 

The nurse comes rustling like the sea, 

And pushes back thy chair and thee, 

And so good-night to King Comite.—Longfellow, 


His fair large front and eye sublime declared 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthin locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust’ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.—WMilton. 


How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbéd, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical, as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.—Milton. 


Oh Reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 
Order’d by an Intelligence so wise, 
As might confound the Atheist’s sophistries,—Southey, 
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For stranger he did seem, with curious eye 
Of nice inspection round surveying all.—Pollok. 


For lofty sense, 
Creative fancy, and ingpection keen 
Thro’ the deep windings of the human heart, 
Is not wild Shakespeare thine and Nature’s boast ?—Thomson. 


So saying, his proud step he scornful turn’d, 
But with sly circumspection, and began, 
Through wood, through waste, o’er hill, o’er dale, his roam.—Milton. 


And where it comes this courier fleet 

Fans in all hearts expectance sweet, 

As if to-morrow should redeem 

The vanished rose of evening’s dream,—ZHmerson. 


Had the eyes of some Stratford burgess been achromatic telescopes, capable of a 
perspective of two hundred years! But, even then, would not his record have been 
fuller of says I’s than says he’s ?—Lowell. 


High on her speculative tower 
Stood Science waiting for the hour.— Wordsworth, 


Guard it—till our homes are free— 
Guard it—God will prosper thee !|—Longfellow. 


For he who tempts, though in vain, at least asperses 
The tempted with dishonor foul, supposed 
+ Not incorruptible of faith, not proof 

Against temptation.—Nilton. 
There is no fervor, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not.—Shakespeare. 


Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with !|—Shakespeare. 


But rather moody-mad, and desperate stags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 
And make the cowards stand aloof at bay.—Shakespeare. 


Ant. This was the nodlest Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cesar; 
He, only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them,—Shakespeare. 
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A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

‘With something of an angel-light.— Wordsworth, 


Unseen thou lead’st me to delicious draughts — 
Of inspiration, from a purer stream, 

And fuller of the God than that which burst 
From famed Castalia.— Young. 


O conspiracy! 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free? O, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, conspiracy ; 
Hide in it smiles and af/fability: 
For if thou put thy native semblance on, 


“Not Erebus itself were dim enough 


To hide thee from prevention.—Shakespeare. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a Woman too |\— Wordsworth. 


No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own.—Longfellow, 


For his chaste muse employed her heaven-taught lyre 

None but the noblest passions to inspire ; 3 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line, which, dying, he could wish to blot.—Lord Littleton. 


Fai. Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Call’d Robin Goodfellow: are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skim milk; and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck: 
Are not you he ?—Shakespeare. 


Poor dog! he was faithful and kind, to be sure, 
And he constantly loyed me, although I was poor,—Campbel. 
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Ant. You know me well; and herein spent but time, 
To wind about my love with circumstance : 
And out of doubt you do me now more wrong, 
In making question of my uttermost, 
Than if you had made waste of all I have.—Shakespeare. 


Juliet. O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable.—Shakespeare. 


This is the state of man: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do.—Shakespeare. 


Still seem as to my childhood’s sight 
A midway station given - 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven.—Campbell. (The Rainbow.) 


Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy rise,— 
Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes.—Dimond. 


His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 
His stature modeled with a perfect grace ; 

His countenance, the impress of a God, 
Touched with the open innocence-of a child; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 

In the serenest noon; his hair, unshorn, 

Fell to his shoulders; and his curling beard 
The fullness of perfected manhood bore.— Willis. 


The sad and solemn Night 
Has yet her mullitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she refires; 
All through her si/ent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and round the heavens, and go.—Bryant. 


With what a stately and majestic step 
That glorious constellation of the north 
Treads its eternal circle! going forth 

Its princely way amongst the stars in slow 
And silent brightness,—Ware. (Ursa Major.) 
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A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by: and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters.—Shakespeare. 


There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 
Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth, 
The constellated flower that never sets: 
Faint oxlips.—Shelley. 


Ride on! ride on in majesty! 

The wingéd squadrons of the sky 

Look down with sad and wondering éyes 
To see the approaching Sacrifice —Milman. 


Glo. Now, lords, my choler being overblown 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
I come to talk of commonwealth affairs.—Shakespeare. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.—Shakespeare. 


For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won.—Byron. 


When pacing through the oaks he heard 
Sharp queries of the sentry-bird.—merson, 


Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
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That I will speak to thee: I'll call thee, Hamlet.—Shakespeare. 


And her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont, Colcho’s strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 
O, my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind presages me such thrift, 
That I should questionless be fortunate.—Shakespeare. 


Yet it was not that Nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green: 

Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 

Oh! no—it was something more exgvisite still—wMoore. 


An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven !— Thomson. 
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Endurance is the crowning quality.Lowell. (Columbus.) 


If he would despise me, I would forgive him; for if he love me to madness, I 
shall never reguite him.—Shakespeare. ‘ 


Next to the originator of a good sentence is the first guoter of it.—Emerson, 


Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk.—Milton, ¥ 


Filled with fury, rapt, inspired.— Collins. 3 


As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, r 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns.—Pope, 


And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes.—Wilion, 


The keenest pangs the wretched find 

Are rapture to the dreary void, “a 
The leafless desert of the mind, 

The waste of feelings unemployed.—Byron. 


And what is so rare as a day in June ?—Lowell. 


Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime.—Beattie. 


Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. 
—Leady Mary Mortley Montagu. 


The firmest and nodlest ground on which people can live in truth; the real 
with the real; a ground on which nothing is asswmed, but where they speak and 
think and do what they must because they are so and no* otherwise.—Hmerson. 


Society is like a lawn, where every roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
eradicated, and where the eye is delighted by the smiling verdure of a velvet sur- 
face ; he, however, who would study nature in its wildness and variety must plunge 
into the forest, must explore the glen, must stem the torrent, and dare the preci- 
pice.—Irving. 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
~ Unraptured greet thy beam :— 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme !—Campbell. (To the Rainbow.) 


And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we'll ratify ; seal it with feasts,— 
Set on there.—Shakespeare, 
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The riches of the commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health ; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain.— Whittier. 


Sure, He, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused.—Shakespeare, 


The rose diséid/s a healing balm 
The beating pulse of pain to calm.—Moore. 


I admire the love of nature in the Philoctetes. In reading those fine apostrophes 
to sleep, to the stars, rocks, mountains, and waves, I feel time passing away as 
an ebbing sea.—ZHmerson. 


But men may consétrwve things after their fashion 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves.—Shakespeare. 


Dun. There’s no art, 
To find the mind’s construction in the face.—Shakespeare. 


Por. Tf to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cottages, princes’ palaces. It is a good divine 
that follows his own instructions.—Shakespeare, 


But it is doubtful yet, 
‘Whe’r Ceesar will come forth to-day, or no: 
For he is superstitious grown of late; 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies: 
It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustom’d ¢error of this night, 
And the perswasion of his auvgurers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day.—Shakespeare, 


For there—the rose o’er crag or vale, 
Sultana of the Nightingale, 

The maid for whom his meéody, 

His thousand songs are heard on high, 
Blooms blushing to her lover's tale ; 
His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 
Unbent by winds, unchilled by snows, 
Far from the winters of the West, 
By every breeze and season blest, 
Returns the sweets by nature given 
In softest incense back to heaven ; 
And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh.—Byron. 
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The consummation of all former political wisdom; the trust of the present ; 
the guide for all coming nations.—George Bancroft. (The Federal Constitution.) 


And had that air of ee assumption which is never seen in the true 
gentleman. —Irving. 


And hurrying came on the defenseless land 
The insurgent waters with tumultuous roar.—Longfellow. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffe7s then 

The nature of an inswrrection.—Shakespeare. 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection } 
Upraised from seed or bulb, inferred in earth. 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 
And second birth.—Horace Smith. (The Flowers.) 


Alas! the lofty city! and alas}! 
The trebly-hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The congveror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Livy’s pictured page !—but these shall be 
Her resurrection ! all beside—decay. 
Alas for Earth, for never shall we see 

That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free !—Byron. 


Per. Yon king’s to me, like my father’s picture, 
Which tells me, in that glory once he was; 
Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 
And he the sun, for them to reverence. 
None, that beheld him, but, like lesser lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his supremacy.—Shakespeare. 


And matched his sufferance sublime 
The ¢aciturnity of time.—Hmerson. 


There is a healthful hardiness about veal dignity that never dreads contact 
and communion with others, however humble. It is only spurious pride that is 
morbid and sensitive and shrinks from every touch. I was pleased to see the mun- 
ner in which they would converse with the peasantry about those rural concerns 
and field sports in which the genflemen of this country so much delight. In these 
conversations there was neither haughtiness on the one part nor servility on the 
other; and you were only reminded of the difference of rank by the habditual 
respect of the peasant.—Irving. 
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Come, summer visitant, attach 
To my reed-roof your nest of clay, 
And let my ear your music catch, 
Low twittering underneath the thatch, 
At the gray dawn of day. 
—Charlotte Smith. (The Swallow.) 


Lost! lost! lost! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 
And graved in Paradise. 
—Mrs. Sigourney. (A Lost Day.) 


And feel ourselves a link in that entail 
That binds all ages past with all that are to be.—Lowell. 


Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed 

No costly lord the swmptuous banquet. deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal.— Goldsmith. 


The mind of the scholar, if you would have it large and /iberal, should come 
in confect with other minds.—Longfellow. 


Long as the watch-towers of our crownless Queen 

Front the broad oceans that she sits between, 

May her proud sons their plighted faith mainéain, 

And guard unbroken Union’s lengthening chain,— 
Union, our peaceful sovereign, she alone 

Can make or keep the Western world our own !—Holmes. 


Knowest thou, Lorenzo, what a friend contains? 
As bees mix’d nectar draw from /ragrant flowers, 
So men from friendship, wisdom and delight.— Young. 


Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings.—Bryant. 


Ay, so sustain’d, 
She battled onward, nor complain’d 
Tho’ friends were fewer; 
And while she toiled for daily fare, 
A little crutch upon the stair 
Was music to her.—Locker. 


Kath. Where did you study all this goodly speech? 
Pet, Tt is extempore, from my mother-wit.—Shakespeare, 
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If I could temporize with my affection, ~ 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 

The like allayment could I give my grief: 

My love admits no qualifying dross: 

No more my grief, in such a precious loss.—Shakespeare. 


So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the si/ent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the guarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an un/faltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.—Bryant. 


They know not, as the mind unfolds, 
How hard it is to win 

The little heart to cling to good, 
And shun the ways of sin; 

They reck not of the awful charge, 
Amid a world of strife, 

To train a ¢enant for the skies, 
An heir of endless life.—Mrs. Abby. 


No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set him above the want 
of hourly assistance, or to extinguish the desire of fond endearments and tender 
officiousness; and therefore no one should think it unnecessary to learn those 
arts by which friendship may be gained.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approv’d good masters, — 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true; true, I have married her; 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 
And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us’d 
Their dearest action in the tented field : 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than peréains to feats of broil and battle; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 
In speaking for myself: Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 
~ (or such proceeding I am charg’d withal,) 
I won his daughter with.—Shakespeare. 
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Juch, Here are letters for you. 
Post. Their tenor good, I trust. 


There was no portent in the sky, 
No shadow on the round bright sun; 
With light, and mirth, and melody, 
The long, fair summer days came on.— Whittier. 


The question of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy; nor his offences enforced, for which he suffered death. 
—AShakespeare. 


Shapes indeterminate that gleam and fade, 
As shadows passing into deeper shade 
Sink and elude the sight.—Longfellow. - 


The evil that men do, lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.—Shakespeare, 


Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds, 

Of blasts of every tone; and, oftentimes, 

When others heeded not, he heard the South 

Make subéerraneous music, like the noise } 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills.-Wordsworth. 


Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword; and do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour.—Shakespeare. 


Ye bright mosaics, that with storied beauty 
The floor of nature’s temple ¢essellate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 


Your forms create! 
—Horace Smith. (Hymn to the Flowers.) 


A present deity/ they shout around: 

A present deity/ the vaulted roofs rebound ; 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 


Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.—Dryden. (Alexander's Feast.) 


In vain her citron groves Italia boasts, 
Or Po the balsam of his weeping trees ; 


In vain Arabia’s aromatic coasts 
Tincture the pinions of the passing breeze.— Cowper. 
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It is as hard for most characters te stay at their own average. point in all-com- 
panies as for a thermometer to say 65° for twenty-four hours together.—Lowell, 


Approach, thou craven crouching slave: 
Say, is not this Thermopylee?* on 
These waters blue that round you lave, 
Oh servile offspring of the free— ; 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? B. 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis !—Byron. 


The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty; and the complaining brooks, che 
That make the meadow green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.—Bryant. 


Then, all his youthful paradise around, 
And allthe broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O’er mound and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gray giants of the stlvan wild; 
Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay, 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest smiled.—Bryant. 


* The narrow pass of Thermopyle witnessed one of the sublimest acts of history. On 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes with an army of four millions of men, Leonidas, the Spartan, 
was dispatched in haste to Thermopyle to hold the Persians in check while the country rallied 
its forces for the supreme effort which it resolved to make. His instructions were to hold 
the pass until velieved. With but three hundred Spartans and a thousand Platwans he met 
the invading host in the pass, and checked it, inflicting upon it a loss of ten thousand men, 

“~sBefore the engagement, he was told that the enemy were so numerous that their arrows shut 
out the light of the sun. He replied with Spartan brevity: ‘ All the better; we can then 
fight them in the shade.” To a herald who demanded his arms, he said: ‘Tell your king 
that if he desires our weapons it will be neccssary for him to come and get them.” A traitor 
revealed to the Persian monarch a mountain path in the rear. When Leonidas saw the lines 
of men filing over the mountain, he knew that all was lost but an opportunity to die grandly, 
Hastily dismissing his allies to help their countrymen on fairer fields, he and his three hundred 
Spartans prepared to obey their orders literally, to hold the pass until relieved. In the brief 
period left them they bathed their bodies and carefully oiled their locks as for a festival. Then 
singing, they awaited the onset from which not one of them was to come forth alive. The 
surging myriads came upon them from both directions; but with back to back they fought 
as lions at bay, aiming only to make their last stroke as destructive as possible ; and before 
the last hero had given up his breath, other thousands of the invaders had been caused to bite 
the dust. A ¢ommemorative pillar was erected on the spot bearing this inscription y 

‘‘Stranger, say at Sparta that we lie here in obedience to her orders,” 
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They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 

And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 
And round thy sepuichers, Dumfries! 

The poet’s tomb is there.—Halleck. (Burns.) 


Minerva, the inventress of the Suite, 
Flung it aside when she her face surveyed 
Distorted in the fountain as she played.—Longfellow. 


A year has gone, as the /ortoise goes, 
Heayy and slow.— Whittier. 


She loves to pace the wild sea-shore— 

Or drop her wandering fingers o’er 

The bosom of some chorded shell: 

Her touch will make it speak as well 

As infant Hermes made 

That tortoise, in its own despite, 

Thenceforth in Heaven a shape star-bright !—Awbrey de Vere. 


Look forth upon the earth: her thousand plants 
Are smitten; even the dark sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze.—Bryant. 


If thou dost find him ‘tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reasons.—Shakespeare, 


Oth. If thou dost slander her, and éorture me, 
Never pray more.—Shakespeare. 


Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In Chorus or Jambick, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received, 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 

Of fate and chance, and change in fuman life; 

High actions and high passions best describing.—Wilton. 


Nor any tale of tragic fate 
Which history shudders to relate.—Moore. 


Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets, 
Where Flora is still in her prime, 
A fortress to which she ref¢reats 
From the erwel assaults of the clime.— Cowper. 


Now like moonlight waves retreating 
To the shore, it dies along; 
Now like angry surges meeting, 
Breaks the mingled tide of song.—Moore. 
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Then the past age before me came, 
When ’mid the lightning’s sweep, 

Thy isle with its dasallic frame, 

And every column wreathed with flame, 
Burst from the boiling deep.—Sothedy. 


Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said in a tremulous voice, ‘“* Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
— Longfellow, 


The intrepid Swiss, who guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain-cliffs no more, 
If chance he hears the song sc sweetly wild, 
Which on those cliffs his infant hours beguiled, 
Melts at the long lost scenes that round him rise, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs.—Rogers. 


Night closed around the congueror’s way, 
And lightnings showed the distant hill, 
Where those who lost that dreadful day, ’ 
Stood few and faint, but fearless still.—Moore. 


With offerings of devotion 

Ships from the isles shall meet, 
To pour the wealth of ocean 

In tribute at His feet.—Montgomery. 


But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature’s bosom nearer? 
Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer ?—Whittier. (Burns.) 


For every gentle deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain.—Longfeliow. 


Think, O my soul, could dying men 
One lavish’d hour refrieve, 
Though spent in tears, and pass’d in pain, 
What treasures they would give.—Hannah More. 


A gray old man, the third and last, 7 

Sang in cathedrals dim and vast, 

While the majestic organ roll’d 

Confrition from its mouths of gold.—Longféllow. 


We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
* ‘Which in the poet’s tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth.— Lowell. 
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Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time: 
Not in mid June the golden-cuvirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy ¢ent, 
His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 
—Lowell. (To a Dandelion.) 


In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror.—Halleck. 


Sensible men are very rare. A sensible man does not brag, avoids introducing 
the names of his creditable companions, omits himself as habitually as another 
man obtrudes himself in the discourse, and is content with putting his fact or 
theme simply on its ground.—Zmerson. 


Yet there, perhaps, may darker scenes obtrude 

Than Fancy fashions in her wildest mood ; 

There shall he pause with horrent brow, to rate 

What millions died—that Caesar might be great! 

Or- learn the fate that bleeding thousands bore, 

March’d by their Charles to Dnieper’s swampy shore.— Campbell. 


Meanwhile th’ eternal eye, whose sight discerns 
Abstrusest thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him saw, without their light, 
Rebellion rising.—WMilton. 


Tago. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in choler; and, haply, with his truncheon 
may strike at you. Provoke him that he may: for, even out of that, will I cause 
these of Cyprus to mutiny ; whose qualification shall come into no true taste again, 
but by the displanting of Cassio.—Shakespeare. 


Ant. Vanish: or I shall give thee thy deserving, 
And blemish Ceesar’s triumph. Let him take thee, 
And hoist thee up to the shouting Plebeians: 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex; most monster-like, be shewn 
For poor’st diminutives, to dolts.—Shakespeare. 


Wherever fountain or fresh current flow’d 
Against the eastern ray, trans/ucent, pure, 
With touch etherial of heav’n’s fiery rod, 
I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirst, and refresh’d; nor envied them the grape, 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes.—Milion. 


. 
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* 
No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, ~~ a . 

But as truly loves on to the close, ‘ 
As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he sets, 

The same look which she turned when he rose.—Moore, 


Mar. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things! 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome; ~ 
And, when you saw his chariot but appear, a 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in her concave shores? 
And do you now put on your best attire? 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way, ~ 
That comes in triwmph over Pompey’s blood )—Shakespeare. 


Lo! the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.—Pope. 


For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spake peace to man. ‘ 
—Campbell. (To the Rainbow.) 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind !~ 
Such chains as his were sure to bind.—Byron, 


These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and make again your own; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of the former fires; 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear ? 
That *Tyranny shall quake to hear, 
" And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
They too will rather die than shame.—Byron. 
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A mighty unison of streams! 
Of all her Voices, One /— Wordsworth. 


The vndulation sinks and swells 
Along the stony parapets, 
And far away the floating bells 
Tinkle upon the fisher’s nets. 
—Longfellow, (Lake Como.) 


So in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty undulations of thy song, 
O sightless bard, England’s Meeonides. -Fcselioon 


As bees 
In spring time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
(The suburb of their straw-built citadel,) 
New rubb’d with balm, ezpatiate and confer 
Their state affairs.—Miiion. 


Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow, 

Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore.—Goldsmith. 


Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it.—Shakespeare. 


Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn.—Burns. 


When I think upon the childless, 
How I sorrow for the gloom 
That pervades the silent chambers 
Of their still and joyless home! 
They do not hear the gleesome sound 
Of infant voices sweet, 
The gush of fairy laughter, 
Or the tread of tiny feet.—Mrs. Abbey. 


Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm,—Burns. 
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A drowsy, dreamy influence seenis to hang over the land, and to pervade the 
very atmosphere. Some say that the place was bewitched by a high German 
doctor during the early days of the settlement.—/rving. 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; * 

Or like the snowfall in the river,. 

A moment white—then mes for ever.—Burns. =4 


His vital Spirit, like the light, pervades , 
All nature, breathing round the air of heaven, ’ 
And spreading o’er the troubled sea of life 

A haleyon calm.— Wilcox. 


So full of valour that they smote the air 

For breathing in their faces; beat the ground ~ 
For kissing of their feet; yet always bending 

Toward their project.—Shakespeare. 


There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 

Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart.—Moore. 


For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within.— 7ennyson. 


Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray 

In life’s more low but happier way, 

°Tis under name which veils my power, 

Nor falsely veils—for Stirling’s tower 

Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims, 

And Normans call me James Fitz-James.—Scott. 


When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws !—Campbell. (To the Rainbow.) 


And ’tis because man useth so amiss 

Her dearest blessings, Nature seemeth sad ; 
Else why should she, in such fresh hour as this, 
Not lift the veil, in revelation glad, 

From her fair face ?—Dana. 


The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
_ Has never ceased to play; 
Ps The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away.— Whittier. 
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And there, uplifted like a passing cloud 

That pauses on a mountain summit high, 
Monte Casino’s convent rears its proud 

And venerable walls against the sky.—Longfellow. 


No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May.— Goldsmith. 


They are, in truth, but shadows of fact —verisimilitudes, not verities—or sitting 
but upon the remote edges and outskirts of history.—Lamb. 


Bass. In my school days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth: and, by advent’ring both, 
I oft found both —Shakespeare. 


Sadan. Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass, to know where sits the wind; 
Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads, 
And every ohject that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 
Would make me sad.—Shakespeare. 


While I was yet looking down upon the gravestones, I was roused by the 
sound of the abbey clock, reverberating from buttress to buttress, and echoing 
among the cloisters. It is almost startling to hear this warning of departed time 
sounding among the tombs, and telling the /apse of the hour, which, like a billow, 
has rolled us onward toward the grave.—Irving. 


Notoriety may be achieved in a narrow sphere, but fame demands for its evi- 
dence a more distant and prolonged reverberation.—Lowell. 


The silence of the place was like a sleep, 
So full of rest it seemed; each passing tread 
Was a reverberation from the deep 
Recesses of the ages that are dead.—Longfellow. (Monte Casino.) 


See, there Parnassus lifts his head of snow; 

See at his foot the cool Cephissus flow ; 

There Ossa rises; there Olympus towers; 

Between them, Tempe breathes in beds of flowers, 
Forever verdant; and there Peneus glides 

Through laurels, whispering on his shady sides.—Pierpont. 


One does not need to advertise the squirrels where the nut-trees are.—Lowell. 
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When lovers meet in adverse hour, 

"Tis like a sun-glimpse through a shower, 
A watery ray, an instant seen, 

The darkly-closing clouds between.—Scott. 


So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity ; in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head, 
Obscured and unobserved. : 
—H. Kirke White. (To an Early Primrose.) 


When a friend in kindness tries 

To show you where your evror lies, 
Conviction does but more incense, 
Perverseness is your whole defense.—Swift. 


Inverted in the tide, 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 

And see themselves below.—Longfellow. 


In vain Cephisus sighs to save, 
The swain that loves his watery mead, 
And weeps to see his reddening wave, 
And mourns for his perverted Reed.—Langhorne. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 

And this our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.—Shakespeare. 


Simplicity in Attic vest, 
And innocence with candid breast, 
And clear undaunted eye.—Mrs. Barbauid. 


Hark! the vesper bell is stealing 

O’er the waters soft and clear; 
Nearer yet and nearer pealing, 

And now bursts upon the ear.—Moore, 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.—Zongfellow. 


¥ No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest.— Goldsmith. 
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Generally and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. This name was 
given it, we are told, in former days by the good housewives of the adjacent 


country, from the inveterate propensity of their husbands to linger about the village 
tavern on market days.—ZJrving. 


O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity; these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 

Our Ceesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with ¢traitors.—Shakespeare. 


Ari. Safely in harbour 
Is the king’s ship; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes, there she’s hid: 
The mariners all under hatches stow’d; 
Whom, with a charm join’d to their suf/fer’d labour, 
Have left asleep.—Shakespeare. 


I pass the leafy colonnade, 
‘Where level branches of the plane 
Above me weave a roof of shade 
Impervious to the sun and rain. 


As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone.—Lovwell. 


Men. You have stood your /imitation; and the évibunes 
Endue you with the people’s voice: Remains, 
That, in the ofjicial marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate.—Shakespeare. 


A stately syuadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, convoying 
whole fleets of ducks.—Zrving. 


As the reflection of a light 
Between two burnished mirrors gleams, 
Or lamps upon a bridge at night 
Stretch on and on before the sight, 
Till the long vista endless seems.—Longfellow. 


It is obvious that theory alone can never make a good artist; and it is equally 
obvious that practice unaided by theory can never correct errors, but must establish 
them.—Mrs. Emma Willard. 


Tell us, how of old our saintly mothers 
Schooled themselves by vigil, fast, and prayer.—Kingsley. 
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O wad some pawer the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.—Burns. 


The near horizon tempts to rest in vain. 
Thou, faithful sentinel, dost never quit 
Thy long appointed watch; but, sleepless still, 
Dost guard the fixed light of the universe, 
And bid the north forever know its place. 
—Ware. (Ursa Major.) 


A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs.—Hmerson. 


— 
i 
: 


A power is on the earth and in the air : b 
From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid, = 
And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 

From the hot steam and from the fiery glare.—Bryant. 


They never knew how kindness grows 
A vigil and a care, . 

Nor watched beside the heart’s repose 
In silence and in prayer.—Bulwer. 


Some, that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And other of such vinegar aspect, ~ 

That they’ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.—Shakespeare. 


Cas. I will rather sue to be despised, than to deceive so good a commander, with 
so slight, so drunken, and indiscreet an officer. Drunk? and speak parrot? and 
squabble? swagger? swear? and discourse fustian with one’s own shadow ?—O thou 


invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee— 
devil !—Shakespeare. 


Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 

For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subscribes 

To tender objects; but he, in heat of action, 

Is more vindictive than jealous love: 

They call him Troilus; and on him erect 

A second hope, as fairly built as Hector.—Shakespeare, 


Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 
O come, and breathe upon the fainting earth - 
Coolness and life.—Bryant. (The Summer Wind.) 
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QUOTATIONS. * 81 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As when the night is bare, 
From one lone cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 
: Shelley. (To a Skylark.) 


Ham. How absolute the knave is! we must speak by the card, or equivocation 
will undo us.—Shakespeare. , 


In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other’s song.— Coleridge. 


The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
The obvious satire, or implied dislike.—Hannah More. 


I am a woman, 
And the insurgent demon of my nature 
That made me brave the oracle, revolts 
At pity and compassion.—Longfellow. (Pandora.) 


The Spring is here—the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers! 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours— 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar above these perishing things.— Willis, 


Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that fair use, 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abwse.—Shakespeare. 


Say, that she rail,—why, then, I'll tell her plain, 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale; 

Say, that she frown,—I’ll say, she looks as clear 

As morning roses newly wash’d with dew; 

Say, she be mute, and will not speak a word,— 

Then, Ill commend her volubility, 

And say—she uttereth piercing eloguence.—Shakespeare, 


Devotion borrows Music’s tone, 
And Music takes devotion’s wing; 
And, like the bird that hails the sun. 
They soar to heaven, and soaring sing.—Scott. 


Tf a Roman citizen had been asked if he did not fear that the congveror of 
Gaul might establish a throne upon the 7vins of public liberty, he would have 
instantly repelled the unjust insinuation. Yet Greece fell; Cesar passed the Rubi- 
con, and the patriotic arm even of Brutus could not preserve the liberties of his 


devoted country.—Henry Clay. 


282 QUOTATIONS. | nx. 


Z Thou losest labour : = 
As easy may’st thou the intrenchant air $ 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born.—Shakespeare. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: 
The efernal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshipers.—Bryant. 


a ae 


Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone.—Hmerson. 


But this new governor 
Awakes me all the enrolled penalties, “Sa 
Which have, like unscour’d armour, hung by the wall 
So long, that nineteen zodiacs have gone round, 
And none of them been worn.—Shakespeare. 
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